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ART. I1. The Coran. 

2. Sirat Hishami: the Biography of Wiahimde by Ibn Hisham.— 
3. Sirat Wackhidi. 

4. Sirat Tabari. 


Tne light in which we view the stories of former tim 
varies with the medium through which they haye been handel 
down to us. The exploits of Hercules carry less conviction 
than the feats of the heroes of Troy; while the wanderings of 
Ulysses and the adventures of the early founders of Rome, — 
again, are regarded with incomparably more distrust. than. the - 
history of the Peloponnesian war, or the a ral 
Cæsar. Thus there are three great divisions of ancien 
tive. Legendary tales are based upon the most evar b= 
materials, and it is often doubtful whether the shadow- <1 — 
abstract principles or real facts. Tradition and the rha ie 
of bards, have, for their object, actual or supposed ev i - 
the impression of these events is liable to edie distorted, — 
from the imperfection of the vehicle which conveys them to pos- 

i It is to the ——— Pirogen —— or ory 
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~The narrative which we now ae Tslam, ~ 
not belong exclusively to any o one — a | — 
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impossible, to extract n uniform and consistent — of the 
Arabian prophet, the various points of which shall be —— 
by sufficient evidence or probability. It is our ice in the 
present paper, to elucidate this topic; to enquire into the avail- 
able sources for such a history, and the degree of eredit to which 
they are entitled. 

There are but two majn sources, from which it is possible to 
draw materials for tracing the life of Mahomet and the rise 
of Islam. These-are the Coran, and the Traprrrons of his 
followers. Two minor sources m ay be added, namely, contem- 

orary documents, and the verses of Arab poets; but these have 
Eon for the most part, transmitted by tradition, and may with 
iety be Eeated as coming under the same head. 
at de pendence, then, can be placed on these sources— 
shat 3 is arate individual merit as historical documents, and what 
their — value, in relation to each other? To the 
— of these questions, we propose now to address our- 
selves. 


2 


-The Coran consists exclusively of the revelations or com- 
andi. which Mahomet professed, from time to time, to receive 
through Gabriel.as a me e direct from God himself, and 
which, under an alleged divine direction, he delivered to all 
= with —— he came in contact.* Shortly after its reception, 
"each pretended revelation was recited by Mahomet, and in ge- 
= neral was committed to writing by some one of his followers,f 


= — palm-leaves, stones, or such other rude materials 







sis striotiy the Mahometan doctrine; but is not improbable, that those 

rtions of the Coran, in a wild and rhapsodical style, were originally composed 
ithout that excinsive dress of a message irom the Most High, which characterizes 

but so ome of the mee ores (ait thay ols Cas cii, ojii), When. Mafumet’'s die was = —— 

a ; gung Taa rr ' ae Se. J in US, pre ndeg . evé tior {tt a 

int in his career), then the earli s would be regarded as = 
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THE CORAN. 3 


as conveniently came to hand. “Phe divine messages conti- 
nued throughout the three-and-twenty years of his prophetical 
life, so that- the last portion did not appear till the year of his 
death, The canon was then closed, but the contents were never, 
during the Prophet’s hfe-time, sy stematically arranged, or even 
collected together. - We have no certain know ledge as to how 
the originals were preserved. That there was no special deposi- 
tory for-their preservation, is évident from the mode in which 
ee various fragments had to be sought for, after Mahome@s 
death. Much of the Coran possessed but a temporary interest, 
arising out of circumstances which soon ceased to be important; 
and it seems to be doubtful, whether the prophet intended such 
passages for public worship, or even for eventual currency.* If 
this be true, it is little likely that he would take any pains to 
preserve these portions. W hether he retained under his own eye 
and custody the more important parts, we have no indications 
perbaps he regarded them as sufficiently safe in the current co- 
pies, guarded by the almost miraculous tenacity of the Arab 
memory. The later, and the more necessi revelations wer = 
probably left with the scribes who recorded them, or lai “up = 
in the habitation of some one of his wives.t However thi 
may have been, it is ve * certain that, when Mahomet 













* Weil holds the opinion, that Mahomet rather destroyed or gave ‘away thes 
of his rev — na Mohamed, p. 349, note 549), and that great portions have thus” 
lost (p. 351). rthor holds, that Mahomet did not intend the abrogated pa 
to be inserted i the Coran (Einivitung, p- 46.) But this cannot be admitted a 
~ general rule, for Mahomet lost no P mezsage from Gg eee on his peor la tha 
sawhole of his revelation was a direct message ; esi 
and repested; and as the cancelled passages are e 
very substance of. the —— we —— —— that R i 




















devotions, Pepested'S portion of the Céran : ch celebra of ——— 
+ The later revelations are — more wmiform, and WE 2 oc 
and fragmentary, than in the case’of the earlier Suras; and this may have re 
from the greater care taken of them, as supposed. in the text, — no: 
— from their actual composition being more sober and less rhapse 
is a tradition that Abdallah ibn Masûd puts Mow: a ve: 
mo er E soon ia 3 — + 
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there Was nowhere any complete deposit of the original tran- 
scripts, and it seems doubtful whether they were then even 
generally in existence. > i 

But the preservation of the Coran during Mahomet 
was not dependent on any such uncertain archives. The Coran 
Was the corner-stone of Islam. The recital of a portion form- 
ed an essential part of every celebration of public worship ; and 


1* 
f 


l fe 


5 its privato perusal and repetition was enforced as a duty, and a 
hy privilege fraught with the richest religious merit. This is the 
4 - wniversal voice of early tradition, and may be gathered from 


the Corán itself. It was accordingly committed to memory, 
_ Wiore or less, by every adherent of Islam, and the extent of 
; Knowledge was reckoned one of the chief distinctions of 
* The -habits of Arabia favored this task. Passion- 


¢ fond of poetry, yet possessed of but limited * aud 
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had any fixed order beén observed or sanctioned by the Pro- 
phet, it would unquestionably have been preserved im the eub= 
sequent collection. Now the Coran, as we have it, follows m 
the disposition of its several parts no intelligible arrangement 
whatever, either of subject or time; and it is inconceivable that 
Mahomet should have enjoined its recital invariably in this cezan 
eatehation. We must even doubt whether the number of the 
Suras, or chapters, was determined by Mahomet as we now have 
it,” and as to the internal sequence and dispomiioz of each Sors, 
it cannot, in most cases; have been that enforced by the Prophet. 
The chaotic mingling of subjects, ever and anon disjomed, as 
well by chronology as by the sense—a portion produced at 
Medina often preceding its context revealed long before at—— 
Mecca—sometimes an early command placed ater 2 later one A 
that cancels it, or an argument suddenly disturbed by the ame = 
terjection of a sentence utterly foreign to its purport: ali this 4 = 
forbids us to believe that the present, or indeed any complete 
atrangement, was in use during Mahomet’s life-time. ~~) m 
On the other hand, there does not appear reason to doub 
that several at least of the Suras are precisely the same, bot 
in matter and order, as Mahomet left them ; f and that ~ 
remainder, though often resembling a Mosaic of various r 
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The choice of passage was fortuitous. Thus Abu Hureira one 
himself for ba ar which Sura the had read the nf 
i734.) On urgent oc ons (as on that of Omars tion), 
paread, ~It is only in private recitals that the whole or large J 
ve been recited consecutively. ; — Merge 
The common idea of. ip Mako metans, that the Coran w 
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als, rudely dove-tailed together, is yet composed of genuine frag- 
ments, some of considerable size, and ior the most part, follow- 
ing the connection in which they wers recited at the public 
prayers, and committed to memory or to paper by the earliest 
Moslems.* The irregular interjection, and disordesly concate- 
nation of the smaller fragments, has indeed very frequently 
destroyed the sequence, and produced the chaotic confusion we 
now find. Still the fact remains, thas the fragments themselves 
were Mahomet’s own composition, and were committed to me- 
mory or writing under his instructions; and this fact stamps 
the Coran, not merely as formed out of the Prophet’s words and 
sentences, but in the main as his in relation to the context like- 
wise. 

However retentiye the Arab memory, we should still have 
regarded with distrust a transcript made entirely from that 
source. But there is good reason jor believing, that many 
fragmentary copies of the whole Coran, or of nearly the whole 
of it, were made by Mahomet’s followers during his life. Even 
if we admit that writing had been but. lately introduced into 
Mecca,t it was without doubt generally known there long 











Mis £m A 526— See also the Persian Comrtentar ). This, ifan authentic tradition 
—— it may be founded on fact), would indicate that Mahomet wished the Coran to be 
















according to its matter, and not chronologically. 

ivea above, as tọ the number of Suras some of the companions could 

Mahomet himself repea.ed on his death-bed, would seem to point 

such Suras in a compléte and finished form. — 
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peter Mahomet assumed his prophetical office. Very many 

his followers are expressly mentioned, as occasionally emi- 
agen by the Prophet at Medina, in writing his letters or des- 
patches. And, though himself delighting in the title of the 
«filiterate Prophet,” and abstaining, by necessity or design; ~“ 
from the use of penmanship, he was by no means adyerse to 
the art. The poorest of the Meccan captives, taken at Badr 
were offered their release on condition that they should first 
teach a certain number of the ignorant. people of Medina to 
write.* And although the inhabitants of Medina were not 
so generally educated. as the Meccans, yet many of them are 
distinctly noticed by Wackidi as having been able to write 
before Tslam.f 

Fhe ability being thus possessed, it may safely be inferred, 
that what was so indefatigably committed to memory, would 
be committed to writing also. We find likewise, that when f 
a tribe joined Islam, Mahomet deputed one or more of his fol — 
lowers to teach them the Coran and the requirements of his 
religion; we know that they frequently carried — 
tions with them on the latter point, and it is natak to cone 
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the more important parts of the revelation also, espec 
of those upon which the ceremonies of Islam were one od 
and of such as were usually recited at the public prayers$ — 


Besides the references made in the Coran itself, to its own — 
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istence ins written form,* we have express mention made, 
in Omar's conversion, of a copy of Sura XX. used by his 
sisters family for their private devotional reading. ‘This refers 
to a period preceding, by three or four years, the emicration to 


. Medina. If transcripts of the revelation were made, and in 


common use, at that early time, when the followers of Islam 
were few and oppressed, it seems a sure deduction that they 
must have multiplied exceedingly when the Prophet came to 
power, and his book formed the law of the greater part of 
Arabia. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to add, that the limitations 
already applied to the Coran, as committed to memory, must 
be equally understocad here. The transcripts were mere frag- 
meGisry copies, compiled, if at all, with little or no reference 
to concatenation of subject and date. The Suras chiefly used 
in public worship, or the most favourite and meritorious for 
private perusal and recitation, would be those of which the 
greatest number of copies existed. Transcripts of the earlier 
Suras, and of those of evanescent interest, if extant at all, would 
be few in number.t 

Such was the condition of the text of the Coran during 
Mahomet’s life, and such it remained for about a year after his 
death, imprinted upon the hearts of his people, and fragmen- 


_ tary copies of it increasing daily. These sources would cor- 


md closely with each other; for the Coran, even in the 
Prophets life-time, was regarded with superstitions awe, as 
containing the very words of God himself, so that any variations 
would be reconciled by a direct reference to Mahomet, Í 


- and after his death, to the originals where they existed, or to 
~ thc transcripts, and tothe memory of the Prophet’s confidential 
_~ friends and amanuenses. 
ens ot till the o f Moseilama, that 2 
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carnage having taken place amongst the Moslems at Yemama, * 
and great numbers of the best Coran-reciters having been 
slain, the idea appears first to “have occurred to Omar, that 
difficulties would be experienced regarding the Coran, when 
all those who had it in their memories should have passed 
away. “ I fear,” said he, addressing the Caliph Abu Baer, 
* that the slaughter may again wax “hot amongst the readers 
€ of the Coran, in other fields of battle; and that much may 
€ be lost from the Coran. f I think, therefore, that thou 
< shouldest give orders for the collection of the Coran.” Abu 
Baer, coinciding i in this view, thus made known his wishes to 
Zeid ibn ‘Phabit.—* Thou art a young and wise man, against 
€ whom none amongst us can cast any imputation, and thou 
< usedst to write down the inspiration of the Prophet of the 
€ Lord. Do thou, therefore, search out the Coran, and bring 
< it together.” So new and unexpected was the enterprise, mes 
that Zeid at first shrank from the task, and doubted the pros 
priety of attempting that which Mahomet himself had never — 





done. He yielded at last to the joint entreaties of Abu - Bac: — 
and of Omar, and seeking out the fragments of the Coran = jis 


every quarter, “ gathered it together, from date-leaves and — 
< tablets of white-stone, and from the breasts of men.?{ By 
the labours of Zeid, these scattered and disorderly Themen 
were reduced to the order and pseudo-sequence in- which we- 


* The exact date of the battle of Yemama is uncertain. Wackidi 
in Rabi L, A. TI. 12, or one year after Mahomet’s — ang and Abu 
Tabari mentions the llth year of the Hegira, and o — year. 
The latter co ASE is the —— as Khali ae out for Irak r the — a * in — 
—— of A. H.12. Weil would place it in Shaban of A. H. 11, or only abo 
months after Mahomet’s death, which apparently leaves too little time — 

Weil's Gesch. der C -Wachidi, p. 195, et 
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now find them, and in which it is pretended that Zeid was 
wont to repeat the Coran before Mahomet. ‘The oricinal copy, 
prepared by Zeid, appears to have been kept by Abu Bacr 
during the short remainder of his reign; it then came into 
Omar's possession, and was by him committed to the custody 
ot his daughter Haphsa, one of the Prophet’s widows. -Thus 
the authorized text continued during the ten years’ caliphate 
of Omar.* : * 
But various readings, either at first existed, or soon crept int 
the copies of this edition. These began to scandalize the 
Moslems: the Coran sent down by the Lord was one, but if 
~ théra were several varying Corans, what became of its unity ?- 
- Hodzeiia had warred both in Armenia and Adzerbaijan, and 
observed the different coranic readings of the Syrians and of -~ 
the men of Irak; alarmed at the variations, he warned Othman, _ 
. and-ealled upon him to interpose and *‘ stop the people, before 
~  * they should differ regarding their scriptures, as did the Jews 
__ £ and Christians.” To remedy the evil, the Caliph had recourse 
l gain to Zeid, with whom he associated three Coreishites of 
cat The previous original was obtained from Haphsa’s 
jository, and a careful recension of the whole set on foot. 
ease of difference between Zeid and his coadjutors, the 
—— e of the latter, as demonstrative of the Coreishite idiom, 
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— 

to preponderate; and thus was the new collation assim 
— ed te the Meccan dialect, in which the Prophet had given 
‘utterance to his inspiration.§ Transcripts were myltiplied and- 
forwarded to the chief cities in the empire, and all tke pre- 
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 Yiously existing copies were, by the Caliph’s command, com= 
S — = fy - : aa 
TENI his consistent account is derived from the traditions in the Aishcãt. The 
Authorities in Wchidi vary. Abu Bacr is said to have been “the first who collected _ 
he Cor m into one book.” (P. 216.) “He died before he had collected the Coran, i 
{prot Diy E x W pant “ finis ead the co Bot nyi (P. z J: ST R mar was en © - 
. he Céran mto one volume.” (P. 2344.) But at P.237 we re: ehe died 
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mitted to the flames.e« The old original was returned to 
Haphsa’s custody. 

The recension of Othman has been handed down to us 
unaltered, So carefully, indeed, has it been preserved, that 
there are no variations of importance—we might almost say 
no variations at all—amongst the innumerable copies of the 
Coran scattered throughout the vast bounds of the empire of 
Islam. Contending and embittered factions, originating in the ~~ 
murder of Othman himself, within a quarter of a century 
from the death of Mahomet, have ever since rent the Maho- 
metan world. Yet but ONE Coran has always been current 
amongst them; and the consentaneous use of it by all, up te 
the present day, is an irrefragable proof, that we have now 
before us the self-same text prepared by the commands of 
that unfortunate Caliph.} There is probably no other work: 
which has remained twelve centuries with so pure a text. “The 

various readings are wonderfully few in number, and are 
chiefly confined to differences in the vowel points and diacriti- 
cal signs; but as these marks were invented at a later date, 
and did not exist at all in the early copies, — can N be 
said to affect the text of Othmån.} "A — — th 


pere 





* Misheat, vol. I, p. 525- Wackidi, however, mentions, that — — wer 

employed by OthmAn in this work, among whom were Obey ibn Kab 

three Coreish noticed in the text were probably umpires from amongst. the $ 

(Wåckidi, p. 278}.) Aen 
+ The Moslems would have us believe, that some of the self-same copies patati b 

Othman, or ie his order, are still in existence. M. Quatremére has collected a nx 

ber of fects bearing on this head. (Journal á wno. “was 1838, pp. 41 et 

The very copy which the Caliph held in his hand, when murdered, is Sai 

have been preserved in the village of Antartus. Others- rt le 

treasured up in the gaod — que of Cordova; Edrisi desi 

on Batala, when Gn th j 4 ed; they y ere finail irs 
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Since, then, we possess the undoubted text of Othman’s 
recension, it remains to be enquired whether that text was an 
honest re-production of Abu Bacr’s edition, with the variations 
reconciled; and there appears to be the fullest ground for 


believing that it was so. No early or trust-worthy traditions . 


throw out any suspicions of unfair dealing against Othman.~ 
The Shiahs, indeed, of later times, pretend, that Othman left out 
Suras and passages whith favored Ali. But this is incon- 
ceivable. He couid not possibly have done so without being 
observed at the time; and it cannot be imagined that Ali and 
his followers—not to mention the whole body of the Mussul- 





This almost incredible purity of text, in a book so widely scattered over the world, 
and continually copied by people of different tongues and lands, is undoubtedly 
owing mainly to Othman’s recension, and the official enforcement of his one edition. 
To countenance’a various reading was an offence against the state, and punished as 
such. An instance may be found in Weis History of the Caliphs, vol. IT., p. 676. 
Wet the various readings, for which the learned Abul Hasan was persecuted, appear 
toshave been very innocent and harmless to the state. We need not wonder that, 
when such means were resorted to, a perfect uniformity of text-has been maintained. 
To compara (as the Moslems are fond of doing) their pure text, with the various 
readings of cur Scriptures, is to compare things between the history and essential 
points of which there is no analogy. 
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mans, who fondly regarded the Coran as the word of God— 
would have permitted such a proceeding. In support of this 
position, the following arguments may be adduced :— First; 
when Othman’s edition was prepared, no open breach had yet 
taken place between the Omeyads and the Alyites. The unity 
of Islam was still complete and unthbreatened; Als preten- 
sions were undeveloped, and no sufficient object can be assign- 
ed for the perpetration by Othman of ah offence which all Mos- 
lems regard as one of the blackest dye. Secend; on the other 
hand, Ali, from the very commencement of Othman’s reign, 
had an influential party of adherents, strong enough in the 
end to depose the Caliph, to storm his palace, and to put an 
end to his life. Is it conceivable, that these men would have 
remained quiet, when the very evidences of their leader’s 
superior claims were being openly annihilated? Third; at 
the time of the recension, there were still multitudes alive 
who had the Coran, as originally delivered, by heart; and 
of the supposed passages favouring Ali—had any ever existed, 
there would have been numerous transcripts in the hands 
of his family and followers : both of these sources must have 
proved an effectual check upon any attempt at suppres- 
sion.* Fourth; the party of Ali shortly after assumed an 
independent attitude, and he himself soon succeeded to the 
caliphate. Is it possible that either he, or his party, when thus 
arrived at power, would tolerate a mutilated Coran—mutilated 
expressly to gestroy his own claims? Yet we find that they 
followed one and the same Coran with their opponents, and 


* Wei] supposes that Othman threatened the severest punishments against those 
who did not parn all the old manuscripts. (Gesch. der Chalifen T., p.169, note.) But we 
find in reality no trace of any such severity, or indeed of any inquisitorial proceed- 
ings at all. The new edition, and the destruction of former copies (though subse- 
quently forming a convenient accusation against Othman,) do not appear to have 
excited at the time any opposition.¢ 

The opposition and imprisonment of Abdallah ibn Masûd seem to have originated 
in his discontent and jealousy. The burning of his Coran, for supposed errors, 
(Chalif. I., p. 169,) is not supported by any good tradition; it was probably burnt with 
all the others on the new edition being promulgated. The following is all that 
Wackidi has upon it. A tradition runs thus :—“ Abdallah ibn Masûd addressed us 
when the command was received regarding (the compilation or recension of) the 
Coran ; and, referring to the verse in the Coran reprobating robbery (of the booty, 


zj lE Sura—III. 162,) he added, ‘ And they have made secret robbery in the 


Coran ; and certainly if I were to recite the Coran according tothe reading of — 


any other person whom | might choose, it would be better in my opinion than the 
reading of Zeid. For, by the Lord! I received seventy Suras from he mouth of the 
Prophet himself, at a tidie when Zeid was but a curly-headed urchin playing with 

the children. Verily, if I knew any one more learned than myself in the book ofthe — 
Lord, I would travel to him, were it never so far. ” (Wdchidi, p. 169.) Thes: are the 
words evidently of a panes and discontented man. Had there been any foundation 
for his calumny, we should undoubtedly have heard of it from other quarters — 





— 
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raised not the shadow of an objection against it.* The in- 
surgents are indeed said to have made it one of their complaints 
against Othman, that he had caused a new edition to be 
made of the Coran, and had committed all the old copies to 
the flames; but this was objected to simply as an unauthorized 
act, and no hint was dropped of any alteration or omission. 
Such a supposition, palpably absurd at the time, is altogether 
an after-thought of theemodern Shias. 

We may safelysconclude, then, that Othmân’s recension was, 
what it professed to be, a re-production of Abu Bacr’s edition, 
possibly with a more complete and uniform arrangement of 
the Suras, but still a faithful re-production. The most impor- 
tant question yet remains, viz., whether Abu Bacr’s edition was 
an authentic and complete collection of Mahomet’s revelations. 
The following considerations induce us to believe that it was 
authentic, and in the main, as complete as at the time was 
possible, 

First.—We have no reason to doubt, that Abu Bacr was a 
sincere follower of Mahomet, and an earnest believer in the 
divine origin of the Coran. His faithful attachment to the Pro- 
phet’s person, conspicuous throughout his life, and his simple, 
consistent and unambitious deportment as Caliph, seem to 
admit of no other supposition. Firmly believing the revela- 
tions of his dear friend to be the revelations of God himself, 
his natural object would be to secure a pure and complete 


. 

* So far from objecting to Othmåân’s revision, Ali multiplied pies of this very 
version. Quatremére, in the paper cited in a former note, among other ISS. sup- 
posed to have been written by Ali, mentions one which was preserved at Mesched Ali 
up to the fourteenth century, and which bore his signature. Some leaves of the Coran 
said to have been copied by him, are now in the Lahore Tosha-khdna; others are 
there, ascribed to the pen of his son, Husein. Without leaning upon such sncertain 
evidence, it is abundantly sufficient for our argument, that copies of Othman’s Coran 
a. were poo oUsIy, used and multiplied by Ali’s partizans, and have been so up to the 
x present day. 
3 _ There is a curious tradition in Wédchidi to the following effect :—« Ali delayed 

long to do homage to Abu Bacr, who, hay pening to meet him, asked, € Art thou dis- 
a pleased with my being elected chief ?—‘ Nay, replied Ali,‘ but I have sworn with 
an oath that I yar not put on my mantle, except for prayers, until I have collected 
—* the Coran’ nd it is thought that he wrote it (chronologically) according to its 
_ revelation. The party who received this tradition asked Ikrima about the book here 
‘Spoken of : he knew nothing of it. But the traditionist adds—“ Had that book reach- 
ed us, verily there had been knowledge for us therein.” (Wadachidi, Pp. 1684.) A similar 
tradition appears to be referred to by Weil (Chalif. I., p. 169, note) ; but the idea is 
reposterous, and is simply an invention to Se cuipate Ali from the charge of having 
done homage to Abu Baer tardily. Had he really compiled a Coran of his own, we 
should haye had multitudes of traditions about it, besides that the notion is incompa- 
tible with his subse uent reception of Othman’s version. 
j Ali was besides deeply versed in the Coran, and his me ory, if tradition be true 
would amply have sufficed to detect, if not to restore, an passage that had been 
tampered with. Ali said of himself, “ there is not a verse in the Coran, of which I 
> zat know ihe ARAD, pe parties. Di xirom — and the place and time of its 
elation, whether by | t or ay, whether in the plain - 
Wachidi. oA 1684.) y day, plains or upon the moun 
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transcript of them. <A similar argument applies with almost 
equal force to Omar, and the other agents in the revision. The 
great mass of the Moslem people were undoubtedly sincere, 
nay, fanatical, in their belief. From the scribes themselves, 
who were employed in the compilation, down to the most 
humble Mussulman, who brought his little store of writing on 
stones or palm-leaves, we believe that all were influenced by 
the same earnest desire to re-produce*the very words which 
their Prophet had declared as his message from the Lord. And 
a similar guarantee is possessed in the feelings of the people 
at large, in whose soul no principle was more deeply rooted, 
than an awful reverence for the supposed word of God. The 
Coran itself contains frequent denunciations against those 
who should presume to ‘fabricate anything in the name of 
the Lord,” as well as to conceal that which he had revealed. 
Such an action, which is represented as the worst description 
of crime, we cannot believe that the first Moslems, in the 
early ardour of their faith and love, ever dared to contem- 
plate.* 

Second.—The compilation was made within two years of 


@ Vide Coran, Sura VI. a. 21. w) pl BS) ee das ) a G L — 5] 
Ly dS a] usl uss ) we alB) i) K San) The same sentiment, in nearly 


the same words, is repeated in eleven other places. 

The considerations above detailed seem sufficient to rebut the supposition advanced 
by Dr. Weil (Mohammed, p.350,) that Abu Bacr might have colluded with Zeid, or some 
other of the Prophet’s scribes, and made them produce at pleasure scraps which Ma- 
homet never gave forth, as portions of the Coran. The onLy passage brought forward, 
as favouring this view, is that regarding the mortality of Mahomet, quoted (or, as Weil 
holds, fabricated) by Abu Bacr immediately After his death. The people were at the 
time so frantic with grief, and could so little realize that their Prophet and their 
Ruler, whom a few hours before they had seen in the mosque apparently convalescent, 
upon whom they hung in every thing, for temporal guidance and spiritual direction, 
was no more, that they refused to believe he was really dead ; they persuaded them- 
selves, that he was only in a swoon, and would soon again return to consciousness, as 
from some heavenly journey. It was thus, that when Abu Bacr sounded in their ears 
Mahomet’s own words, in which (with reference to his perilous position in a field of 
battle) he announced his mortality, they were bewildered, and “it was as if they had 
not known that this verse had been revealed, until Abu Bacr recitedit; and the people 
took it up from him, and it was forthwith in all their mouths.” Another relates— — 
“ By the Lord! it was so, that when I heard Abu Bacr repeating this, I was horror- 
struck, my limbs shook, and I fell to the earth, and knew ofa certainty that Mahomet _ F 
was indeed dead.” (Wéachidi, p. 15543—Hishami, p. 462.) The whole circumstances appear 
natural and readily explicable by the highly excited feelings and wild grief of Omar 
and those who were with him. The traditions are here consistent throughout with 
the Coran. Mahomet always contemplated death as — him, and spoke of itas 

ered him is a fiction, ¢ ‘ 






proved to be gratuitous incredulity. oe Weil's Mohammed, pp. 
in leitung, p. 43; and his Gesch. der Chalifen, vol. I., pp. 4& 10 nE 
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Mahomet’s death.* We have seen, that several of his follow- 
ers had the entire revelation (excepting, perhaps, some obso- 
lete fragments,) by heart; that every Moslem treasured it up 
more or less in his memory; and, that there were oflicial 
reciters of it, for public worship and tuition, in every quarter 
to which Islam extended. ‘These formed an unbroken link, a 
living stereotype, between the revelation fresh from Mahomet’s 
lips, and the edition of it by Zeid. The people had thus 
not only the sincére and fervent spirit to desire a faithful copy 
of the Coran, but they had the means of securing their wish. 

Third.—The same, if not a greater, security would be 
obtained from the fragmentary transcripts, which existed in 
Mahomet’s life-time, and must have greatly multiplied before 
the Coran was thrown together. These were in the hands, 
probably, of all who could read. And as the compilation of 
Abu Bacr came into immediate and unquestioned use, it is 
reasonable to conclude that it embraced and corresponded with 
every extant fragment, and, therefore, by common consent, 
superseded them all. We hear of no fragments that were 
intentionally omitted by the compilers, nor of any that differed 
from the received edition. Had there been any such discover- 
able, they would undoubtedly have been preserved and noticed 
in those traditional repositories, which treasured up, and hand- 
ed down, even the minutest and most trivial acts and sayings 
attributed to the Prophet. 

Fourth. Vhe contents and the arrangement ofethe Coran 
speak forcibly for its authenticity. «All the fragmensts that 
could possibly be obtained, have evidently, with the most 
artless simplicity, been joined*together. The patch-work bears 
no marks of a designing genius or of a moulding. hand. 
It clearly testifies to the faith and reverence of the compilers, 
and that they dared not do more than collect the sacred frag- 
ments and place them in juxta-positien. Hence the intermina- 
ble repetitions; the palling reiteration of the same ideas, the 
same truths, the same doctrines; hence the scriptural stories 
and Arabian legends, told over and over again with little verbal 
variation; and hence the pervading want of connection, and 
the startling chasms between adjacent passages. Again, the 
confessions and the frailties of Mahomet, which it was some- 
times expedient to represent as having been noticed by the 
3 Deity, are all, with evident faithfulness, entgred in the Coran ; 
= and not less undisguised are the frequent aaas which are con- 


~ 


z: — _* The battle of Yemâma, we have seen, occurred within a year after Mahomet’s 

s th. Abu Bacrs caliphate lasted little more than two years and two months. 
= The compilation was certainly in progress, if not completed, between the former date 
* and Abu Bacr’s death. 
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tradicted or abrogated by later revelations.* The editors 
plainly contented themselves with simply throwing together 
fragments which had been preserved with*scrupulous accuracy. 
They neither ventured to select from amongst repeated versions 
of the same incident, norto reconcile differences, nor, by the alter- 
ation of a single letter, to dove-tail abrupt transitions of context, 
nor, by tampering with the text, to soften discreditable appear- 
ances. ‘Thus we possess every internaleguarantee of confidence. 
But it may be objected, if the text of AbueBacr’s Coran was 
pure and universally received, how came it to be so soon cor- 
rupted, and to require an extensive recension? The traditions 
do not afford us sufficient light to determine decisively the causes 
of discrepancy. It may have arisen from various readings in the 
fragmentary transcripts, which remained in the possession of 
the people; it may have originated in the diverse dialects of 
Arabia, and the different modes of pronunciation and ortho- 
graphy; or it may have sprung up naturally in the usual course 
of manuscripts left to themselves. It is sufficient for us to 
know, that in OthmaAn’s revision, recourse was had to the original 
manuscript of the first compilation, and that we have otherwise 
every guarantee, internal and external, of possessing a text the 
same as that which Mahomet himself gave forth and used. t 


* Though the doctrine of abrogation (being a very convenient one,) is acknow- 
ledged in the Coran, yet the Mussulmans endeavour, as far as possible, to explain 
away such contradictions. But they are obliged to confess that the Coran contains 
no fewer than 225 verses cancelled by later ones. 

+ We have algeady referred to the Mahometan doctrine of the seven dialects, as 

ossibly founded in part on some explanation given by Mahomet himself,-when he 
tound that he had attested two varying versions of the same text as divine. The 
idea, however, was probably not fully developed and worked into a systematic form, till 
after days, when it was required to account for the various readings. i > 

Variely of reading in the originals might arise from two causes. First; passages, 
actually distinct and revealed at different times, might be so similar as to ap ear 
really the same with insignificant variations; it is possible they might thus come to be 
confounded together, and the differences to be regarded as various readings. This, 





readings in the several copies? Some, leaning on the dogma of the “seven dialects,” * 
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While, however, it is maintained, that we now have the Coran 
as it was left by Mahomet, we do not, by any means, assert that 
passages revealed at some former period may not have been 
ehanged or withdrawn. On the contrary, repeated instances 
of such withdrawal are noticed, as the traditions and the prin- 
ciple of alteration (although no express instances are given,) 
seems to be clearly implied. To the latter effect are the fol- 
lowing early traditions. © 

Omar praised Obey ibn Kab, and said he was the most perfect 
repeater of the Coran. “ We, indeed,” he added, ‘are in the 
< habit of omitting some portions which Obey includes in his re- 
citation ; for Obey is accustomed to say, Z heard the Prophet 
saying so, and I omit not a single word inserted (in the Coran ) by 
the Prophet. But the fact is, that parts of the book were 
revealed in Obey’s absence” (which cancelled or altered the 
verses Obey repeats. )— Wachidi, p. 169. 

Again ; Ibn Abbas stated that he preferred the reading of 
Abdallah ibn Masid—* for Mahomet used to have the Coran 
€ repeated to him (by Gabriel) once every Ramazan; but in 
* the year he died, it was thus repeated twice; and Abdallah 
<€ was present (on these occasions;) AND WITNESSED WHAT 
€ WAS REPEATED THEREOF, AND WHAT WAS CHANGED.”— 
Wachidi, p. 169}. 

The Coran itself recognizes the principle of the withdrawal 
of certain passages after being given forth as revelations: 
** whatever verses we cancel, or cause thee to forget, we give thee 
€ better in their stead, or the like thereof.”— Sura II. v.-100. 

Any passages, which Mahomet thus finding to be inconve- 
nient, or otherwise inexpedien?t for publication, withdrew from 
the original transcripts, or altered, before they went into-circu- 
lation, will, of course, not be found in our present Coran; but 
this does not in any measure affect its value as an exponent of 
Mahomet’s opinions, or rather of the opinions he professed to 
hold, since what we have, though possibly corrected and 
modified by himself, is still his own.* 

It is, moreover, not impossible, that passages, which had been 


a na a an 


© The following are, we believe, the only instances of withdrawal or omission refer- 
red to in the itions. i 
First—Upon the slaughter of the seventy Moslems at Bir Maûna, Mahomet 
retended to have received a message from them through the Deity, which 
s given by different traditionists (with slight variations) as follows :— 
- . . - . . = * - * * . ‚a - 
‘ | ? “ 
a eee ee | )3 S ESA, US U) Uc Ue 53.) AL Convey to our 
= people this intelligence regarding us, that we have met our Lord, and that he is well 
pleased with us, and we are well pleased with Him.” (Wåckidi, pp. 108} & 280}— 
Tdbari, p. 415.) After this had been repeated by all for some time as a verse of the 
oran, it was cancelled and withdrawn. No sufficient reason is recognizable for this 


selment. That supposed by Weil, viz., that the message is from the slain Mos- 
as, and not, as the rest of the Coran, from God himself, is hardly sufficient, 
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allowed to fall into abeyance and become obsolete, or the sup- 
pression of which Mahomet may himself have desired, were 
ferreted out by the blind zeal of his followers, and with pious 
veneration for every thing believed to be the word of God, 
entered in Zeid’s collection. On the other hand, many early 
passages of ephemeral interest, may, without any design on 
Mahomet’s part, have entirely disappeared in the lapse of time; 
and no trace being left of them, they must necessarily have 
been omitted from the compilation. But both of these are 
hypothetical positions, not supported by any actual evidence 
or tradition.* 





. 

because, in other places also, the formula of the divine message has to be supplied. 
Here the insertion of some such expression as “thy companions say unto me, 
convey to our people,” &c., would reduce the passage to the Mahometan rule, of 
coming as from God himself 

Second.—Qmar is said thus to have addressed his subjects at Medina:—* Take heed 
ye people, that ye abandon not the verse which commands stoning for adultery; 
and if any one say, we donot find two punishments (i. e., one for adultery and another 
for fornication,) in the book of the Lord, L reply, that verily, I have seen the Pro- 
phet of the Lord executing the punishment of stoning for adultery, and we have 
putin force the same after him. And, by the Lord! if it were not that men would 
say Omar hath introduced something new into the Coran, I would have inserted the 


same in the Coran, for truly I have read the verse ai ) UD poj G US j lò) 
Rai } 3 ex } 3 (ihe married man and the married woman, when they 


commit adultery, stone them both without doubt)” ( Wachidi, p.2454— Weis Moham- 
med, p. 351.) That this command should have been omitted after being once entered 
in the Coran, appears strangely unaccountable, seeing its great importance as a civil 
rule, and the pgominent part it occupied in the controversy with the Jews, who were 
accused of hiding the similar command alleged to be in the Old Testament. There 
must, however, be some foundation fer Omar’s speech, because stoning is still by Ma- 
hometan law the punishment for adultery, and is founded on the withdrawn verse. 

Third.—aA tradition is quoted by Maracci (JI, p. 42.,) to the effect that a verse 
about a valley of gold has been omitted from Sura X. at v. 26, but the authority 
seems dgubtful. 

Fourth.— We have already noticed the tale of Abdallah ibn Masfd, that he found a 
verse Lali a a during the night from his leaves, it having been cancelled 
from heaven. > 

There isa fifth passage regarding the goddesses of Mecca, which Mahomet is said to 
have repeated at the suggestion of Satan as a verse of the Coran, and which is held 
to have been expunged therefrom.( Wåâckidi, p.39— Tabari, p.140—Note by Dr. Sprenger, 
p. 128—Asiatic Journal, XII.) But according to Moslem ideas, this could hordi have * 
ever formed an actual portion of the revelations - ; rE 

The Mahometans divide the abrogated passages into three classes: I. Where the 
writing is cancelled, but the purport or command remains; as in the first and second 
instances given above. II. Where the command is cancelled, but the writing remains, | 
as in theabrogated passages regarding Jerusalem as the Kiblah, &c. L Where 
the writing and purport are both cancelled, as in the thirdand fourth instances, quoted 
in this note. (See Maracci II., p. 42). — 







after all the rest had been collected. The tradition, however, is 
improbable that any portion of either of these Suras should h 
— seeing that both are Medina ones, and the former t 


ossibly it had been revealed so lately, that sufficient 
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The conclusion which we may now with confidence draw, 
is that the editions both of Abu Bacr and of Othman were 
not only faithful, but complete, as far as the materials went, 
and that whatever omissions there may have been, they were 
not, on the part of the compilers, intentional. The real draw- 
back to the inestimable value of the Coran as a contemporary 
and authentic record of Mahomet’s character and actions, is 
the want of arrangemént and connection which pervades it ; 
so that in enquiring into the meaning and force of a passage, 
no infallible dependence can be placed upon the adjacent 
sentences as being the true context; but bating this defect, 
we may, upon the strongest presumption, affirm that every 
verse in the Coran is Mahomet’s very own, and conclude 
with at least a close approximation to the verdict of H. v. 
Hammer :— that we can hold the Coran to be as surely Mahomet’s 
word, as the Mahometans hold it to be the word of God.* 

The importance of this deduction can hardly be over-estimat- 
ed. The Coran becomes the historical test and ground-work 
in all enquiries into the origin of Islam and the character of its 
founder. Here we have a store-house of Mahomet’s own words 
recorded during his life, extending over the whole course of 
his public career, and illustrating his religious views, his public 
acts, and his domestic character. By this standard of his own 
construction, we may safely judge his life and actions, for 
it must represent either what he actually thought, or that which 
he desired to appear to think. And so true a,nfirror is the 
Coran of Mahomet’s character, that the saying became*prover- 


bial among the early Moslems, w), ) AMHis character 
is the Coran.T 

«Tell me,” was the curious enquiry often put to Ayesha, 
as well as to Mahomet’s other widows, “tell me something 
€ about the Prophet’s disposition.”—‘* Thou hast the Coran,” 
replied Ayesha, “art thou not an Arab, and readest the Arabic 
* tongue ?”—* Certainly, it is as thou sayest.”—‘* Well then,” 
answered she, “ why dost thou take the trouble to enquire of me ? 


* Der Koran eben so sicher für Mohammeds Wort, als den Moslimen fur das 
Gottes gilt.” Weil, though dissenting from this opinion, yet allows “that no impor- 
tant alterations, additions, or abstractions have been made :’’—“so glauben wir auch 
nicht an bedentende veranderungen, Zusätze oder Anslassungen” (Mohammed, p. 352.) 
But cnf. Pref, p. xv. 
= So Dr. Sprenger: “ Though the Coran may not be e from Pe E Moher yet 








there — to be no reason for doubting its authenticity,” (Life of Mohammed, 
ze wf “Thus even on these grounds, the Coran would still be the grand basis of Mahomet’s 


= + Wachidi, p. 70%. This tradition is — by Wâckidi from different authorities 
any times, and in the same words whi ch appear to have become proverbial, 
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< For the Prophet’s disposition is just the Coran.” Of Ma- 
homet’s biography, the Coran is indeed the key-stone. 


Having gained this firm position, we proceed to enquire 
into the authority and credibility of the other source of early 
Mahometan history, viz., TRADITION. This forms the chief 
substance and raw material of all Moslem biographies of the 
Prophet ; and it is the only instrumefit we possess for calcu- 
lating the rel&tive position of the salient points of his life, 
already established by the Coran, and for weaving them toge- 
ther with the tissue of intermediate events. 

Mahometan tradition consists of the sayings of the associates 
of the Prophet, handed down by a real or supposed chain of 
narrators to the period when they were recorded, collected, and 
classified. The process of transmission was for the most part 
oral. It may be sketched as follows. 

After the death of Mahomet, the main employment of his 
followers was that of arms. The pursuit of pleasure, and 
the formal round of religious observances, while they filled 
up the interstices of active life, afforded but little exercise 
to the mind. The lazy intervals from campaign to campaign, 
and the tedium of long and irksome marches, fell listlessly 
on the hands of a simple and semi-barbarous race. These in- 
tervals were occupied, and that tedium beguiled, chiefly by call- 
ing up the past in familiar conversation or formal discourse. 
On what tépsc, upon these occasions, would the early Moslems 
more efithusiastically descant than on the acts and sayings of 
that wonderful man, who had called them into existence as a 
conquering nation, and had plated in their hands “the keys 
both of this World and of Paradise ?” l 

Thus the conversation of Mahomet’s followers would be much 
about him. The majesty of his character would gain greatness 
by contemplation ; and as time removed him farther and farther 
from them, the lineaments of the mysterious mortal, who was 
wont to hold familiar intercourse with the messengers of 
heaven, would rise in dimmer, but in more gigantic proportions. 
The mind would be unconsciously led on to think of him as 
having been ever surrounded by supernatural agency, and 
endowed with supernatural powers; and the tongue would give 
utterance to corresponding ideas. Whenever there was no 
standard of fact, whereby to test these recitals, they would be in 
effect the offspringřof an unlicensed union between the memory 
and the imagination; and as days rolled on, the features of the 
latter element would gain the ascendancy. — S 

Such is the result which the lapse of time would naturally. 
have upon the minds and the narratives of the Askdd or “ com- 
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panions” of Mahomet—more especially of those who were 
young when he died. And then another race sprang up, 
which had never seen the Prophet; who looked up to his con- 
—— with fond reverence, and listened to their stories 
of him as to tidings of a messenger from the other world. 
“Ts it possible, oh father of Abdallah! that thou’hast been 
< with Mahomet?” was the question addressed by atpious Moslem 
to Hodzeifa, in the mosque of Kufi; “didst thou really see 
< the Prophet, and wert thou on familiar terms*with him ? ”— 
« Yea, indeed, oh son of my uncle.”—‘** And how usedst thou to 
€ act towards him ?”—* Verily, we used to labour hard to please 
€ him.”—* Well, by the Lord !” exclaimed the ardent listener, “if 
< I had been but alive in his time, I would not have allowed 
€ him to put his blessed foot upon the earth, but would have 
€ borne him on my shoulders wherever he listed.”* Another 
youth was listening to the story of the Prophet’s head having 
been shaved at the Pilgrimage, and his hair distributed amongst 
his followers; Obeida’s eyes glistened, as the speaker proceed- 
ed, and he interrupted him with the impatient exclamation— 
« Would that I had but a single one of those blessed hairs! 
< I would cherish and value it more than all the gold and silver 
€ in the world!”+ Such were the natural feelings of fond devo- 
tion, with which the Prophet came to be regarded by the fol- 
lowers of the “ companions.” 

As they took up the tale from their lips, distance began to 
invest it with an increasing charm, while the préducts of a 
living faith and warm imagination were becoming fast debased 
by superstitious credulity. This second generation are termed 
in the language of Arabic patriotic lore Zdabizn, or succes- 
sors. Here and there a “ Companion” survived till near the 
end of the first century, but for all practical purposes, they 
had passed off the stage before the commencement of its last 
quarter. ‘Their first successors, wlto were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in the latter half of the 
same century, though some of the oldest may have survived 
for a time in the second.t 


* Hishimi, p. 295. : 
+ Wéchidi, p. 279. 


} Sprenger gives the names of the companions of the Prophet who survived the 
— t. He mentions the last six, who died between the years A. H.86 and 100. 
— Among these is the famous traditionist, Anas ibn Malik. ife of Mohammed, p. 67, 







note 3). 
= But those who lived to that advanced period, must either have been ver oun, 
when they knew Mahomet, or have become decrepit and superannuated. the for 
mier case, their evidence, as the contemporaries of the Eronbet, is of little value; in the 
— latter, their prime as narrators must have passed away. Hence, for practical purposes, 
— ma ht limit generally the age of the companions to the first half, or three-quarters, 


2 * 
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Meanwhile a new cause was at work, which gave to the 
tales of Mahomet’s companions, a fresh and an adventitious 
importance. 

The Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated race, found — 
Coran ample provisions for the regulation of all their affairs, 
religious, social, and political. But their Prophet was hardly 
dead when they~ issued forth from their barren Peninsula, 
armed with the warrant of the Coran, fo impose upon all the 
nations of the earth the faith of Islam. Within a century 
from Mahomet’s death, they had—as a first step to this uni- 
versal subjugation—conquered every land that intervened from 
the banks of the Oxus to the fartHest shores of Northern 
Africa and of Spain; and had enrolled the great majority of 
their people under the standard of the Coran. A mighty 
empire like this differed widely indeed from the Arabia of 
Mahomet’s time; and that which well sufficed for the patri- 
archal simplicity and limited social system of the early Arabs, 
became utterly inadequate for their hourly developing wants. 
Crowded cities, such as Fostat, Kufa, and Damascus, required 
an elaborate code of laws for the guidance of their courts of 
justice ; new political relations demanded a system of interna- 
tional equity ; the speculations of a people, before whom lite- 
rature was about to throw open her arena; and the eager con- 
tentions of opposing factions upon nice points of Mahometan 
faith:—all these called loudly for the enlargement of the 
scanty and ‘naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the develop- 
ment of» its defective code of ethics. 

And yet it is the cardinal principle of early Islam, that the 
standard of Law, of Theology, and of Politics, is the Coran, 
and the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himself ruled; to it in 
his teaching he referred; from it he professed to derive his 
opinions, and upon it to ground his decisions. If he, the 
messenger of the Lord, and the founder of the faith, was thus 
bound by the Coran, much more the Caliphs, who were but his 
substitutes. New and unforeseen circumstances continually 
arose, but for them the Coran contained no provision. It no 
longer sufficed for its original object. How then were its 
deficiencies to be supplied ? 

The dilemma was resolved by adopting the Custom or 
* SUNNAT” of Mahomet, that is, his sayings and his practice, — 
as a supplement to the Coran. ‘The recitals regarding the 
life of the Prophet ‘thus acquired an unlooked-for value. He 


— 


had never held himself to be infallible, except when d — = 
inspired of God; but this new doctrine assumed, that a hea- 
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venly and unerring guidance pervaded every word and action 
of his prophetic years. Tradition was thus invested with the 
force of law, and with some of the authority of inspiration. 
It was in great measure owing to the rise of this theory, that, 
during the first century of Islam, the cumbrous system of 
tradition outgrew the dimensions of reality. It was this 
which, before the close of the century, began to give an almost 
incredible impulse to The labours of the collectors of tradi- 
tions, who travelled from city to*city and from tribe to tribe, 
over the whole Mahometan world, seeking out, by personal 
enquiry, every vestige of Mahomet’s biography, yet lingering 
among the companions, the successors, and their descendants,— 
and committing to writing those tales and reminiscences with 
which they used to edify their wondering and admiring 
auditors. 

The work, however, too closely affected the public interests, 
and the political aspect of the empire, to be left entirely to 
individual zeal; and we find that about a hundred years after 
Mahomet, the Caliph Omar II. issued circular orders for the 
formal collection of all extant traditions.** The task thus 
begun continued to be vigorously prosecuted, but we pos- 
sess no authentic remains of any compilation of an earlier 
date than the middle or end of the second century. Then, 
indeed, ample materials had been amassed, and they have 
been handed dawn to us both in the shape of biographies and 
of general collections, which bear upon every * imaginable 
point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the minutest incidents 
of his life. 

From this brief survey, if appears, that the traditions we 
now possess remained generally in an unrecorded forme for at 
east the greater part of a century. Itis not indeed denied, 
that some of Mahomet’s sayings may possibly have been noted 
in writing during his life-time, and from such source copied and 

ropagated afterwards. We say possibly, for the evidence in 


favour of any such records, is meagre, suspicious, and con- 


Ta 


tradictory. The few and uncertain authorities of this na- 


ture — have owed their origin to the credit such a sup-. 


posed habit would impart to the companion’s name. We have 
thrown together, in the form of a note, all the original autho- 
rities or references which we can find to bear upon this ques- 


_ * He committed to Abu Bacr ibn Muhammad the task 4, compiling all the tradi- 


aoe he could meet with: this traditionist died A. H. 120, aged 84 (Sprenger’s 


p. 67.) 
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tion.* Itis hardly possible, that if it had been customary 
to record Mahomet’s sayings during his life, we should not 
have had frequent notices of the writers, and special references 
to the nature, contents, and peculiar authority of their records. 
But no such references or quotations are anywhere to be 
found. It cannot be objected that the Arabs trusted so impli- 
citly to their memory, that they regarded oral to be as authori- 
tative as recorded narratives, and therefore would take no note 
of the latter; for we see that Omar, with respect even to the 
Coran, believed by him to be divine, and itself the subject of 
heavenly care, feared lest it should become defective if left to 
the memory of man. On the other hand, we attribute just as 
little weight to the traditions, that Mahomet prohibited his follow- 
ers from noting down his words, though it is not easy to see how 
these traditions could have become current had it really been 
the practice to record his words. The truth appears to be that 
there was no such practice, and that this tradition embodies 
the after-thought of serious Mahometans, as to what Mahomet 
would have said, had he foreseen the loose and fabricated stories 


* From certain early traditions, we conclude that it was not customary, before the 
time of the Caliph Omar II., above noticed, to put the current traditions on 
aper. 
* © Omar II. (A. H. 100,) son of Abd al Aziz, wrote to Abu Baer ibn Muham- 
mad thus—‘Look out (at Medina), for whatever traditions there are of Mahomet, 
er of the by-gone Sunnat, or for any traditions of Amarah, daughter of Abd al 
Rahman, and commit them to writing, for verily I fear the obliteration of know- k 
ledge (traditiôn) and the departure (death) of the people possessing it.” 
( Wachidi, p. 178. 
Again—“ Salih ibn Keisan related as follows :—Zohri’ (who died A. H. 124) “and 
I joined together and sought after knowledge (traditions ;) and we spake one to 
another saying—‘ Let us write down the Sunnat (traditions regarding Maho- 
met) so we recorded those which came from the Prophet.—Then said Zohri— 
€ Let userecord that also which emanates from the companions of the Prophet, for 
it too is Sunnat.’—I replied, ‘ It is not Sunnat ;? and I recorded none of it. So he 
wrote (the latter,) but I did not; and thus he obtained his objeet, but I lost the 
opportunity of obtaining this knowledge.” (Wåchidi, p. 1784.) pant 
And, again, Wackidi relates the following speech by Zohri :—“ I used to be greatly 
averse to writing down knowledge (traditions), until these rulers (the Cae &e.) 
forced me to do so. Then I saw it (to be right,) that none of the Moslems should be 
hindered from it, (ùe. from readily acquiring traditional knowledge in a recorded form) 
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This important tradition seems to be decisive inst the previous practice, at — 
rate, as a general one, of recording traditions. The other authorities we have | : 
with on the point are very weak: they are as follows. are 
Marwan (when Governor of Medina, in Muavia’s reign) secreted men be 
curtain, then called Zeid ibn Thabit (one of Mahomet’s companions, a 
collector of the Coran,)/and began to question him, the men meanwhile w 
answers down. But Zeid turning round saw them and called out, “ Treache 
wan! My words are those of my own opinion only” (è. e., not authoritative 
( Wéckidi, p. 173.) ; — 
Again—Abdallah ibn Amr asked permission of Mahomet, to take in w 
what he heard from him, and Mahomet gave him permission. So he wr ote 
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that would spring up, and the real danger his people would fall 
into, of allowing tradition to supersede the Coran. ‘The evils 
of tradition were as little thought of, as its value was per- 
ceived, till many years after Mahomet’s death. 

But even were we to admit all that has been advanced, it 
would prove no more than that some of the companions used to 
make memoranda of the Prophet’s sayings. Now unless it be 
possible to connect such*memoranda with any extant tradition, 
the position becomes useless. But it is not, as far as we know, 
demonstrable of any single tradition, or class of traditions now 
in existence, that they were copied from such memoranda, or 
have been derived from fhem. ‘To prove, therefore, that some 
traditions were at first recorded, will not help us to a knowledge 
of whether any of them still exist, or to a discrimination of 
these from others that rest on a purely oral basis. The very 
most that could be urged from these premises, is that our pre- 
sent collections may contain some traditions founded upon a 
recorded original, and handed down in writing; but we can- 
not single out any tradition and make this affirmation regard- 
ing it. The whole mass of extant tradition rests in this res- 
pect on the same uncertain ground, and the uncertainty of 
any one portion (apart from internal evidence of probability) 





and he used to call that book Al Sadica (‘* The True.”) Mujahid (born 
A. H. 11: died A. H. 100) says he saw a book Abdallah had, «nd he asked 
him regarding it, and he replied, “ This is Al Sadica ; therein is *hat I heard from 
the Prophet; there is not in it between him and me any one” (i. e. its cofitents are 
derived immediately from him. ( Wdckidi, p. 1754.) 

Again—“ Omar (the successor of Aly: Bacr) intended to write down the Sunnat, 
and prayed to the Lord regarding it for a month ; when at last he was ready to com- 
mence the work, he desisted, saying—‘ I remember a tribe who recordeg such a 
writing, and then followed after it, leaving the Book of the Lord.” ( Wdchidi, p 2354.) 

Dr. Sprenger has carefully collected several traditions, both for and against the 
record of Mahomet’s sayings, during his life-time. At page 67 of his Life of Moham- 

notes 1 and 2, will be found a few authorities in which the above-mentioned 
Abdallah, and one or two others, are said to have*written down such memoranda. On 
the contrary, at p. 64, note 1, are transcribed three or four traditions to the effect 
that Mahomet /forbad his followers to record any of his sayings, and stopped them, 
when they had begun to do so, “lest they should fall into the confusion of the Jews 
‘and the Christians.” Both sets of traditions seem to be equally balanced, and for 
reasons given in the text, we reject both as untrustworthy. See also some traditions 
in Dr. Sprengers note on Zohri. (Asiatic Journal for 1851, p. 396.) 


x i . "3 
_ The phrase ( G B | or Waas Such a one informed me”)—the technical 


link in the traditional chain—does not necessarily imply that the traditional matter was 
conveyed oral? and notina recorded form. With the later traditionists, it certainly 
came to be applied likewise to relations already preserved in writing by the party on 
whose authority they are delivered. This is very clearly shown by Dr. Sprenger, in his 
notice of Tabari. (Asiatic Journal, No. CCXIL., pi 1090.) Tabari constantly introduces 
_ traditions, with this formula, from Ibn Ishâc and Wackidi ; and on turning to these 
- authors, we find the same matter, word for word, in their works. The fair con- 
on is, that it may be the same with some of the authorities earlier than Ibn 
5; and we shall see reason for believing that it was so in the case of Zohri. 
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attaches equally to all. We cannot with confidence, or even 

with show of likelihood, affirm of any tradition that it was 

——— till nearly the end of the first century of the 
egira. 

We see, then, how entirely such traditions were dependent 
upon the memory of those who repeated them ; and not only 
so, but upon their convictions and prejudices. Added to the 
frailty of human recollection, which®renders traditional evi- 
dence notoriously infirm, and to the mistakes and exaggerations 
to which a narrative handed down from mouth to mouth must 
always be liable, we have in Mahometan tradition the plenti- 
ful evidence of actual fabrication, and*the indirect, but not less 
powerful and dangerous, influence of a silently working bias, 
which insensibly gave its color and its shape to all the stories 
treasured up of their Prophet in the memories of the be- 
lievers. 

To form an adequate conception of the value and defects 
of tradition, it is absolutely necessary that this bias and in- 
fluence should be thoroughly understood; and it is therefore 
essential that the reader should possess a brief outline of the 
political aspect of the empire, from the death of Mahomet, 
down to the period at which our written authorities commence. 
Such an outline we propose to trace. 

Mahomet survived, for ten years, the era of his Hegira, or 
emigration from Mecca to Medina. The caliphates of Abu 
Bacr and of Omar occupied the thirteen succeeding years, dur- 
ing which the new-born empire, animated by the one ruling 
passion of enforcing an universal submission to Islam, was still 
unbroken by division. The distotting medium of Facrron had 
not yet interposed betwixt us and the history of Mahomet. 
The chief tendency to be dreaded in the tradition conveyed 
through this period, or originating in it, is one which was then 
at work, with perhaps even less check than in the approaching 
days of civil broil, namely, the disposition to exalt the charac- 
ter of Mahomet, and to endow it with superhuman attributes. 

The weak and vacillating reign of Othman (A. H. 23—35), 
nourished or gave birth to the discontent and conspiracy of Ali 
and his party, who, by the murder of the aged prince, caused 
a fatal rent in the unity of the empire, which fell a prey to 
the contending factions of the new competitors for the cali- 
phate. The immediate effect of this disunion may be regarded 
as not unfavorable to the historical value of tradition. For 
although each party would be tempted to color their recollec- 
tions by their own factious bias, they would still be conscious 
that a hostile criticism was opposed to them. And, while as 
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yet there were alive on either side eye-witnesses of the Pro- 
phet’s actions, both would be cautious in advancing what might 
be liable to impugnment, though eager to denounce and expose 
every false statement of their opponents.* 

The caliphate of Ali (A. H. 35—40), after a troubled and 
doubtful existence of four and a half years, was terminated by 
assassination, and the opposing faction of the Omeyads then 
gained undisputed supremacy. During the long sovereignty of 
this dynasty, thafis, for nearly one hundred years, the influence 
of the ruling power was cast into the opposite scale from that 
of the transcendental adherents of Mahomet’s more immediate 
family. The authority ef a court, which derived its descent 
from Aba Sofiin, long the grand opponent of the Prophet, may 
indeed have been employed towards softening the apparent as- 
perity of their progenitor’s opposition, while it would chime in, 
with perhaps the loudest note of all, in swelling the chorus of 
glory to Mahomet. But it would be tempted to none of the 
distorting fabrications of those, whose object was to make out a 
divine right of succession in favor of the uncle or the descen- 
dants of the founder of Islam; and who, for that end, invested 
them with virtues, and attributed to them actions, which never 
had existence. Such in the process of time were the motives, 
and such was the practice of the partizans of the houses of Ali 
and Abbâs, the son-in-law and the uncle of Mahomet. In the 
early part, however, of the Omeyad succession, these untruth- 
ful tendencies had but little room for play. The fiction of 
divine right, even had it been thought of, would then have met 
with no support. The unceremonious and unqualified opposi- 
tion of a large section of Mahomet’s most intimate friends to 
Ali himself, shows how little ground there was, during bis life- 

ime, for regarding him as the peculiar favourite of heaven. 

The Kharidjites, or sectarians of the theocratic principle, and 
ae ne extreme opponents of the Omeyads, went the length of 
even condemning and rejecting Ali for the scandalous crime of 






k =~ parleying with Muâvia, and submitting his claims to arbitration. 
— Thus the extravagant pretensions of the Alyites and Abbâs- 
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in e, following tradition seems to illustrate this position :— 
* aioe (when Caliph) commanded saying: “ Ft is not permitted to any one to 
* relate a tradition as from the Prophet, which he hath not already heard in the time 
4 bu Bacr or Omar. And verily nothin hinders me from repeating traditions of 
as the Prophet's sayings. (although I be one of those endowed with the most retentive 
ss memory amongst his companions), but that I have heard him say, Whoever shall repeat 
— ome that which I have not said, his resting-place shall bein Hell.” ( Wåâchidi, p. 1S 
“This tradition, if well founded, gives pretty clear intimation, that even before Oth- 
= mAn’s murder, fabricated traditions were ed ee Sati by his opponents to shake his 
hority, and that the poor old Caliph endeavoured to check the practice, by forbid- 
ng the repetition of any fresh recitals, which had not already been made known in 
sliphates of his two predecessors. í 
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sides were not entertained, or even dreamt of, in the early part 
of the Omeyad caliphate. 

During this century it was that the main fabric of tradition 
grew up, and assumed its permanent shape. Towards its close, 


the extant traditions began to be systematically sought out, : 
and publicly put upon record. The type then struck could not t 
but be maintained, in its chief features at least,ever after. How- i 


ever much subsequent sectaries may hae sought to re-cast it, 
their efforts must, to a certaindegree, have proved unsuccessful, 
because the only mould they possessed was that which formed 
itself under the influence of the Omeyad princes. We may 
conclude, then, that in the traditional impression of this period, 
although the features of Mahomet himself were magnified into 
dimensions of supernatural majesty, yet those of his friends and 
followers, and the general events of early Islam, were likely to 
have been preserved with tolerable accuracy, and that thus a 
broad basis of historical truth has been maintained. 

But in the latter part of the period now before us, an under- 
current of great volume and intensity commenced to flow. 
The adherents of the house of Ali, beaten in the field, and in 
all their rebellious attempts to dethrone the Omeyads, devised 
other counsels, and the key-stone of their new machinations = 
was the divine right of the family of the Prophet to temporal 
and spiritual rule. They established secret associations, and 
sent forth their emissaries in every direction to decry the a 
Omeyads as godless usurpers, and to canvass for the Alyite  ă 
pretender of the day. ‘These claims were ever and anon a 
strengthened by the mysterious report, that the divine ImAém x 
of Als race was about to step forth from his hidden recess, 
and stand confessed the conqueror of the world. Such at- 
tempts, however, issued in no more permanent results than a 
succession of rebellions, massacres, and unsuccessful civil — 
wars, until another party Jeagued themselves in the struggle. 
These were the Abbassides, who desired to raise to the throne © 
some descendant of the Prophet’s uncle, Abbâs. They combin- _ 
ed with the Alyites in denouncing as usurpers the present 
dynasty, which, though sprung from the Coreish, was but dis: 
tantly related to Mahomet; and by their united machination 
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of the Omeyads, and lauded the progenitors of the Abbassides. 
By it they were enabled almost to deify Ali, and to make good 
their principle, that the right of empire vested solely in the 
near relatives of the Prophet, and their progeny. For these ends 
no device was spared. The Coran was misinterpreted, and 
traditions were falsely colored, distorted, and fabricated. ‘Their 
operations were concealed, and studiously avoiding the eye of 
any one likely to oppbse them, they canvassed in the dark. 
Hence the traditions of this party would be safe from criticism ; 
and the stories and glosses of their traditional schools would 
quietly and unobtrusively gain the stamp of prescriptive 
evidence. R 

In the 136th year of the Hegira, the Abbâssides were instal- 
led in the imperial caliphate; and the factious teaching, which 
had hitherto lurked in the distant satrapies of Persia, or in the 
purlieus of crowded cities near the throne, now stalked forth 
with the prestige of sovereignty. The Omeyads were regarded 
as the mortal foes of the new dynasty, and persecuted even 
to extirpation, while their names and descent were overwhelmed 
with obloquy.* 

It was under the auspices of the first two of the Abbassides, 
that the earliest biography, of which we have any remains, was 
composed, that, namely, of Ibn Ishic. It is little wonder, 
then, if we find him following his patrons, and if, while he 
lauds their ancestors, he seeks to stigmatize the Omeyads, and 
to reprobate their forefathers, who acted a promirent part in 
the first scene of Islam, as an abomination. > 

The fifth Caliph from this period was the famous Al Mâmûn, 
who, during a reign of — years (A. H. 198—218), counte- 
nanced, with princely support, the pursuits of literature. He 
affected a combination with the followers of Ali,t and adopted 
with enthusiasm the peculiar teaching of the Motazelites— 
a sect whom the learned Weil admires as the rationalists of 
Islam. But however much this Caliph may have derided the 
doctrine of the eternity of the Coran, and in opposition to the 
orthodox asserted the freedom of the human will, he was not 
a whit less bigoted or intolerant than his predecessors, He not 
only declared Ali to be the noblest of the human-kind, and Mu- 
fivia the basest, but he denounced the most severe punishment 


æ Weil's Gesch. der Chalifen, vol. I1., p. 7. 

+ When the Abissides reached the throne, they cast aside the Alyide platform, 
from which they had made the fortunate ascent. ‘They were then obliged in self-de- 
fence to crush with an iron hand every rising of that party, which found to their cost 

t after all their wiles and machinations, they had at last become the unconscious 
‘tooletfor raising to power a body with whom they had in reality as little fellow-feeling 
the Omeyads. They deserved their fate. 
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against him who should venture to say anything evil of the one, 
or attribute anything good to the other.* He made strenuous 
efforts to impose his theological views upon all. He even es- 
tablished a species of inquisition, and visited with penalties 
those who dared to differ from him.t Unhappily for us, this 
very reign was the busiest age of the traditional writers, and the 
period at which the earliest biographies of Mahomet possessed 
by us were composed. It was under AbMâmûn that Wackidi, 
Ibn Hishim and Madaini lived and wrote; and Well indeed may 
Dr. Weil dwell sorrowfully on this most unlucky coincidence. 
** We look upon it,” says he, * as a great misfortune, that the 
very three oldest Arabic histories, which are nearly the only 
sources of authority for the first period of Islam, were writ- 
€ ten under the Government of Mâmûn. At a period when 
< every word in favour of Mudvia rendered the speaker 
liable to death, and when every one was declared an outlaw 
who would not acknowledge Ali to be the most distinguished 
of all mankind, it was not possible to compose, with even the 
smallest degree of impartiality, a history of the companions of 
< Mahomet and of his successors; because, as we have before 
€ seen, the personal interests of Ali and his descendants, 
< and their pretensions to the Caliphate, are connected in the 
€ closest manner with the most important political events of 

€ the first two centuries.”{ m 
But it was not alone the biographers of Mahomet, and the 
historians of early Islam, but likewise the collectors of general 
tradition, who flourished at this period, and thus came within 
the circle of Abbdsside influence, and specially of Al Mâmûn’s 
direct persuasion. This class ofemen, we have already seen, 
travelladl over the whole empire, and ferreted out every species 
of tradition which bore the slightest relation to their Prophet. 
The mass of narrations gathered by this laborious process was 
sifted by apseudo-critical canon, founded on the general repute of 
the narrators, forming the chain from Mahomet downwards, and 
the approved remainder was published under the authority of 
the collectors name. Such collections were more popular than 
the biographical or historical treatises. They formed, in fact, 
and still form, the ground-work of the different theological 
schools of Islam, and having been carefully and continuously 
studied from the period of their appearance, are extant to the 
present day in an authentic and genuine shape. Copies of them 
ee 


* Gesch. Chalifen, vol. 1I., p. 258. ` + Gesch. Chalifen, vol. IL, p. 265. 
I Gesch. Chalifen, vol, LI., p. 287. — — 
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abound in all Moslem countries; whereas the early biographies 
are either not extant at all, or can be procured only with the 
greatest difficulty. — 

The six standard Sunnie collections were compiled exclusively 
under the influence of Abbâsside Caliphs, and the earliest 
of them in part during the reign of Al Mâmùůn.* 

The four canonical collections of the Shiaks were prepared 
somewhat later.} Thelatter are incomparably less trustworthy 
than the compil®tions of the Sunnies, because their paramount 
object is to build up the divine Jmdmaz, or headship, of Ali and 
his descendants. 

That the collectors of tradition rendered an important ser- 
vice to Islam, and even to history, cannot be doubted, al- 
though this service loses much of its value by the amount 
of error which they have perpetuated. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter of the Mos- 
lem empire, and daily gathering volume from innumerable 
tributaries, was composed of the most heterogeneous materials; 
and without the labours of the traditionists, must soon have 
formed a chaotic sea, in which truth and error, fact and 
fable, would have mingled together in undistinguishable con- 
fusion. It is a legitimate inference, from the sketch we have 
given above, that tradition, in the second century, contained a 
large element of truth. That even respectably derived tradi- 
tions often contained much of the exaggerated and fabulous, 
is an equally legitimate conclusion; while it is ppoved by the 
testimony of the collectors themselves, that thousands, and 
tens of thousands of traditions were current in their times, 
which possessed not even a ‘shadow of authority. The mass 
might be likened to the image in Nebuchadnezzar’sedream, 
formed by a strange union of gold, of the baser metals, and of 
clay; and here the more valuable parts were fast commin- 
gling with the worthless. n z 

_The proportion of base and fictitious material may be gather- 

= edfrom the estimate even of Mahometan criticism. Upon 
= this topic, we quote with approbation and confidence the opi- 
nion of the philosophical Weil:—‘* By leaning upon oral 

Per Peele mewciticnaionpliatiace; aco ty os a A ence, oe 
TA note 2,) together with the date of each author’s death, Dr. Sprenger has, however, 
* omitted the earliest collection of all, viz., that of Imam Malik Al Muätta— born AE 
~ H.95, died A. H. 179. This work was lithographed at Delhi in 1849. Itis held in very 
— — — and, — not generally included among the standard siz, itis yet 
weve y many e the source whence a great portion of their materials are de- 


“ It is, as it were, the origin and mother of the ty hth.” i. e.. > 
of Bokhari and of em eg e two Sahth,” i. e., of the collec 


pre: gers Mohammed, p. 68, note 3. 








_ ing the Prophet, from which I selected those, to the number of four thousand eig 
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traditions, at a time when they were transmitted by memory 
alone, and every day produced new divisions among the pro- 
fessors of Islam, a wide field was opened up for fabrication and 
distortion. There was nothing easier, when it was required 
to defend any religious or political system, than to appeal to 
an oral tradition of the Prophet. The nature of these so- 
called traditions, and the manner in which the name of Ma- 
homet was abused to support all poSsible lies and absurdi- 
ties, may be gathered most clearly from the following fact, 
that Bokhari, who travelled from land to land to gather from 
the learned the traditions they had received, found, after 
many years’ sifting, that out of 600,000 traditions at that 
time current, only 4,000 were authentic! And of this select- 
ed number, the European critic is compelled, without hesi- 
tation, to reject at least one-half.”* Similar appears to have 
been the experience of the other intelligent compilers of the 
day: thus Abu Dâûd, out of 500,000 traditions which he is 
said to have amassed, threw aside 496,000, and retained as 
trustworthy only 4,000.f The heavenly vision which induced 
Bokhari to commence his pious, but hereulean task, is suffici- 
ently significant of the urgent necessity that then existed for 
searching out and preserving the grains of truth scattered here 
and there in the vast pile of tares and stubble. These are his 
words :—“ Ina dream I beheld. the messenger of the Lord 
< (Mahomet,) from whom, methought, I was driving off the 
flies. Wiren I awoke, I enquired of one who interpreted 
dreams, the meaning of my vision. Iż ds, he replied, that 
thou shalt drive away LIES far from him. This it was which 
induced me to compile the Satis.” And well, indeed, in 
the eye,of Mahometans, did he fulfil the heavenly behest; 
for, to this day, the Sannin BOKAARI is regarded by them as 3 
one of the most authentic treasuries of tradition.{ . = oa 

It is evident, then, that some species of criticism was prac- — 
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* Gesch. Chalifen, vol. IT., p. 290. Ibn Khallicân, by Slane, vol. II., p. 595. 


t _ Gesch. Chalifen, vol. II., p. 291. Ibn Khaliicân, vol. I., p. 589. The latter au- 
thority makes the number selected 4,800; but even of these he seems to have had 
doubts. “I wrote down,” says Abu Dadd, “ five hundred thousand traditions respec 


hundred, which are contained in this book (The Sunan.) I have mentioned herein tl 
authentic, those which seem to be so (Xia), and those whichare nearly so. 
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tised by the compilers; and that, too, with such an unsparing 
hand, that xzze-tenths of their materials were entirely rejected. 
But the European reader will be grievously deceived if he at 
all regard such criticism, unsparing as it was, in the light of 
a sound and discriminating investigation into the credibility 
of the traditional elements. It was not the subject-matter of a 
tradition, but simply the ames attached thereto, which decided 
the question ofits crédit. Its authority must rest on some 
companion of the Prophet, and on the character of each link 
in the long chain of witnesses, through whom it was handed 
down.* If that was deemed unimpeachable, the tradition musé 
be received; and no iniierent improbability, however glaring, 
could debar a narration thus attested, from its place in the 
authentic collections. The compilers dared not to embark 
upon the open sea of criticism, but steering by this single 
miserable canon, they slavishly coasted along the shoals of a 
mere formal system. They ventured not to enquire into inter- 
nal evidence, to arraign.the motives of the first author, and 
subsequent rehearsers of a story, to discuss its probability, and 
to bring it to the test of historical evidence. The spirit of 
Islam would not brook the spirit of enquiry and of real criti- 
cism. The blind faith of Mahomet and his followers spurned 
the aids of evidence and investigation. Thus saith the Prophet 
of the Lord, and every doubt must vanish, every rising question 
be smothered. If doubts did arise, and questions were enter- 
tained by any rash philosopher, the temporal authority was at 
hand to dispel and to silence them. The dogmas «of Islam 
were so closely welded with the principles of Civil Government, 
that the latter had no option*but to enforce with a stern face 
and iron hand an implicit faith in those dogmas, an which 
‘its existence hung. Upon the apostate Moslem, the sentence of 
death—an award resting on the Prophet’s authority—was by the 
civil power rigorously executed; and between the heterodoxy 
of the free-thinker, and the lapse of the renegade, there appears 
to exist no well-defined boundary. It is thus that to the 
combination, or rather to the «rity of the spiritual and political 
elements in the Mahometan type of Government, may be 
attributed that utter absence of candid and free investigation 
= into the origin and truth of Islam, which so painfully character- 
om p — -* This may be illustrated by the practice of Bokhari and Muslim. Out of 40,000 
__ men, who are said to have been instrumental in handing down tradition, they acknow- 
ledged the authority of only 2,000 by receiving their traditions. A later writer adds 
xu of these 40,000 persons; only 226 are to be excepted as not deserving credit, 
hich may throw light upon one cause at least of the fabulous narratives, which 


ound in subsequent biographers, viz., that they were less careful about their authori- 
s. (See Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 65, note 1.) 
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izes the Moslem mind up to the present day. The critical 
sense was annihilated by the sword. 

Upon the other hand, there is no reason to doubt that the > 
collectors were sincere and honest in doing that which they 
professed. It may well be admitted, that they sought out in 
good faith all traditions actually current, enquired carefully into 
their authorities, and recorded them with accuracy. The sanc- 
tions of religion were at hand, to enf@rce diligence and cau- 
tion. Thus BokhAri commenced his work at a supposed divine 
monition, and he was heard to say, * that he never inserted a 
€ tradition in his Sahih,’ until he had made an ablution, and 
< offered up a prayer of two rakas.”™ The pre-possessions of 
the several collectors would undoubtedly influence them in 
accepting or rejecting the chain of witnesses in individual cases; 
but there is no reason to suppose that they tampered with the 
traditions themselves. Thus a Shie-ite collector might cast 
aside a tradition received from Ayesha through an Omeyad 
channel; whilst one of Omeyad predilections might discard the 
traditional chain, among the links of which he discovered an 
emissary of the house of Ali; but neither the one nor the 
other was likely to fabricate a tradition, or interpolate a narra- 
tion, which they had once aecepted as credible. This conclu- 
sion is warranted by the style and contents of their works. 
The complete series of witnesses, tracing each tradition from 
mouth to mouth up to one of the Prophet’s companions, is in- 
variably prefixed, and we cannot but admit the authority 
which the later witnesses in such a chain would impart. 
These were not feigned names, but the names of real charac- 
ters, many of whom were personages of note. The traditional 
collections were openly published, and the credit of the com- ~ 
pilers would have been endangered by the fabrication of this 
species of evidence. The collector was likewise, in general, 
the centre of a school of traditional learning, which, as it were, 
challenged the public to test its authorities. So far, then, as 
this kind of attestation can give weight to hearsay, that weight 
may be readily conceded. Again, the naive manner in which ~ 








œ Ibn Khallicdn, vol. II., p. 596. ; ; 7 OE 
+ A tradition is always given in the direct form of speech in which it is supposed 
to have been originally uttered. Thus— A informed me, saying that B had inform- 
ed him, to the effect that C had told him, saying D mentioned to me that he heard ~ 
E saying he had listened to F, who said, I heard G enquiring of Ayesha, * What food 
did the Prophet of the Lord like ? and she replied, ‘ Verily, he loved sweetmeats 
and honey, and greatly relished the pumpkin.’”” The technical links in these nar- 
rations are generally U aS ) or LAS Aœ—I have heard from such a one, or such a coe 
Se HN AS 
one informed me; and ra U or wt (s—“quoth he,” or quoth she.” — = = | 
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the most contradictory traditions are accepted, and placed side 
by side, is a guarantee of sincerity. They appear all to have 
been thrown together with scrupulous simplicity; and each 
tradition, though it be a bare repetition, or perhaps a direct 
opposite of a dozen that preceded it, is noted down unqnes- 
tioned with its special chain of witnesses; whilst no account 
whatsoever is taken of the most violent improbabilities, of in- 
eidents plainly fabulos, or even of patent contradictions.* 
Now this appears to us evidence of honest design. Pains 
would, otherwise, have been taken to exclude or to soften down 
the opposing statements, and we should not have found so 
much allowed to the credible tradition, which either on the one 
hand or on the other must have impinged against the views 
and prejudices of the compiler. If we suppose design, we must 
suppose also a less even-handed admission of contrary traditions. 

Conceding, then, the general honesty of the collectors, in 
making their selection (upon however absurd a principle,) bond 
Jide, from existing materials, let us now turn to their selected 
compilations, and enquire whether they contain truthful ele- 
ments of the biography of Mahomet; and if so, how, and to 
what extent, these have become commingled with adventitious 
or erroneous matter. 

In the first place, how far does the present text give us 
confidence that its contents are identical with the supposed 
evidence originally given forth by contemporary witnesses? To 
place the case in the strongest possible point of vjew, we shall 
suppose a class of traditions purporting to have been ewritten 
by the companions, and to have been recorded by each suc- 
__-—-eeeding set of witnesses in the several chains. There is a 
peculiarity in traditional composition, which even upon this 
= supposition would render it always of doubtful authority, 
= namely, that each tradition is short and abrupt, and completely 
= isolated from any other. ‘This isolation extends not simply to 

its present state, but to its whole history and descent through- 
_ out the two centuries preceding our collections; and coupled 
= with the brief and fragmentary character of the traditions 
themselves, deprives us of the checks and critical appliances 
which may be brought to bear on an extended and continuous 
narration. From the fragmentary and divided nature of the 
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~~ No Mahometan is of course expected to believe implicitly in two contradictory 

— See eters All properly attested traditions are recorded, but many of them are 

acknowledged weak or doubtful, and when they contradict one another, the choice is 

~ Jeft to the individual. The histoxipns of Mahomet and of early Islam, when they relate 

radictory or varying narratives, sometimes add an expression of their own 

jon as to which they prefer. They also sometimes mark doubtful stories by the 
ion—* But the Lord (only) knows whether this be false or true.” 
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composition, any of the common tests of authenticity are ge- 
nerally impossible. There is no context whereby to judge of 
the soundness of the text. Each witness in the chain, though 
professing simply to repeat the original tradition, is in effect 
an independent authority, and we cannot tell how far, and in 
what stages, fresh matter may not have been interpolated by 
any of them. Even were we satisfied of the integrity of each, 
we are unacquainted with their views*as to the liberty with 
which tradition might be treated. The style of the narrations 
marks them for the most part as communicated at first with all 
the informality of social conversation, and with much of the 
looseness of hearsay; and the same informality and looseness 
are not unlikely to have characterized their subsequent propa- 
gation. 

Again, the tradition is not only isolated, but it is an 
indivisible unit, and as such was received or rejected by the 
collectors. If the traditional links were unexceptionable, the 
tradition must be accepted as it stood, whole and entire. There 
could be no sifting of its component parts: what in it was 
true, and what was fabricated—the probable and the fabulous, 
composed an indissoluble mass, and the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of one part, involved the acceptance or rejection of the 
whole tradition, as equally credible or undeserving of credit. 
The power of eradicating interpolated statements, or of ex- 
cluding such parts of a tradition as were evidently unfounded — 
or erroneous,,was thus abnegated. The good seed and the 
tares were reaped together, and unfortunately the latter were 
likely to predominate. 

It may be possible, indeed, to derive some confirmation 
from the verbal correspondence of separate traditions regard- 
ing the same event; for if such traditions sprang at the ~ 
first from a common source (a companion of Mahomet,) and 
if they have really been handed down through independent 
channels, unconnected with one another, the coincidence of — 
the expression would argue for the faithfulness of the trans- — 
mission. But the conditions here required, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove to the satisfaction of a critical mind. 
The earlier links of the traditional chain are removed far back 
in the obscurity of a twilight dawn ; and it is impossible to say — 
where, and how often, the supposed separate chains may hg 
crossed; at what point the common matter may have been 
tained; or in what manner previous variations may hav 
assimilated. = Many traditions, though supported by wm 
tionable names, and corresponding with others even + 
verbal coincidence, abound in stories so fabulous, a 
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erroneous, as to render it impossible that they could ever have 
formed part of any contemporary record, and to shake our con- 
fidence in the whole system of “ respectable names.” ‘There is 
also reason for believing (as we shall see farther below), that 
much of the coincidence of narrative is derived from those 
traditionists, who, at the close of the first and beginning of the 
second centuries, reduced to writing, and harmonized, the tra- 
ditions extant in their day. 

Such is the uncertainty which would attach to tradition, even 
if we conceded that it had been recorded from the first; but 
we have already seen that there is no ground for believing that 
it was the practice to record it, till near the close of the first 
century. The existence of a record from the first would have 
afforded some check; but there is here in reality none; that 
would have at the least induced a fixed caste of expression and 
an element of imvariableness; whereas tradition by word of 
mouth is variable and changeful, as the character, habits, and 
associations, of each repeater. In oral tradition all external 
check is parted with against the commingling of mistake or 
fabrication with that which at the first may have been real fact 
and trust-worthy representation. The flood-gates of error, 

extravagance and fiction are thrown wide open; and we need 
= only look to human nature in similar predicaments in any part 
of the globe, and in every age, to be satisfied that little depen- 
dence can be placed on otherwise unsupported details of histo- 
rical incident, and none whatever upon those of,sfipernatural 
wonders, conveyed for any length of time through sucha chan- 
nel. That Mahometan experience proves no exception to the 
general principle, is amply teStified by the puerile extravagan- 
_ cies and splendid fabrications of oriental imagination, which 
i _ adorn or darken the pages of early Islam. The critical test 
lied by the collectors had, as we have seen, no reference 
atever to these pregnant sources of error; and though it 
ay have excluded multitudes of later fabrications, it failed to 
place the earlier traditions upon any base of confidence, or to _ 
afford any judgment, or any means of judging, between the 
a tual and the ponge tions, between the fabricated and the 














to their contents and. internal — * ; and eee we are 
fortunate in having at hand, as a standard of comparison, the 
Coran, which we have in the early part of this paper shown to, 
e a genuine and contemporary document. 


li bringing tradition to this test, we find, that in its Mein 
F — the Coran i is at one with the standard tradi- 
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tional collections. It notices—sometimes directly, sometimes 
incidentally—the topics which, from time to time, most interest- 
ed Mahomet, and with these salient positions, the mass of tra- 
dition is found upon the whole to tally. The statements and 
references of the Coran, though comparatively few in number, 
are linked more or less with a vast variety of important events, 
relating as well to the Prophet individually and his domestic 
relations, as to general subjects. A gust confidence is thus 
imparted, that a large element of historical truth has been con- 
veyed by tradition. 

Upon the other hand, there are subjects in which the Coran 
is at variance with tradition. For exemple, there is no point 
more satisfactorily established by the Coran, than that Maho- 
met at no part of his career performed, or pretended to perform, 
miracles. Yet the traditions abound with miraculous acts 
which belie the plain enunciations of the Coran; and which, 
moreover, if he had ever pretended to perform them, would 
undoubtedly have been mentioned by the Prophet, in those 
pretended revelations which neglected the notice of nothing, 
however trivial, that could strengthen his prophetical claim. 
Here, then, in matters of plain narration and historical fact, 
we find tradition discredited by the Coran. * ES 

These conclusions are precisely the ones which, @ prior we __ 
should have arrived at from the historical review of tradition 
already given; but they do not in any measure relieve us from 
our difficulties. The dilemma resolves itself into this, that 
facts which We know to be well-founded, and tales which we 
know to be fabricated, are interwoven with the whole tissue of — 
tradition, and the fabric and color of both are so uniform, that : 
we arg at a loss for any means of distinguishing the one from — 
the other. The biographer of Mahomet constantly runs the ~ 
risk of substituting for the realities of history, some puerile _ 
fancy or extravagant inveygtion; and in striving to avoid this “23 
danger, he is exposed to the opposite peril of rejecting as pious 
fabrications what may in reality be real and important histo- _ 
rical facts, or that which at the least may contain their pith.* | F 
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* This is well expressed by Dr. Weil :—“ Ich durfte daher nicht bloss die G 
übertragen oder je nach Gutdünken excerpiren, sondern musste ihren Ang 
vorher einer strengen Kritik unterwerfen ; denn wenn man überhaupt geg 
orientalischen Schriftsteller misstranisch seyn muss, so hat man heir d 
Grund dazu, weil sie nicht nur von ihrer Leidenschaft und ihrer Phantasie, 


hundert, als die ersten Biogrephen Mahamad auftraten, die ihre E 
noch auf Aussage seiner Zeitgenossen Zuriickzufuhren wagen, war 

Leben, nicht nur von seiner Geburt, sondern schon von seiner Zeu; 
seinem Tode, von einem Gewebe von Märchen und Legenden ums 

das nüchternste europäische A nicht immer gauz zu 
Gefabr zu la izu 
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It is, indeed, the opinion of the learned Sprenger, that, “ al- 
© though the nearest view of the Prophet, which we can obtain, 
< is at a distance of one hundred years,” and although this lone 
vista is formed of an exclusively Mahometan medium, yet our 
knowledge of the bias of the narrators,“ enables us to correct the 
< media, and to make them almost achromatic.”* This i true 
to some extent; but its full and absolute application appears 
to be beyond the truthe The difficulties of the task are un- 
derrated; for to% bring to a right focus the various lights of- 
tradition, to reject those that are fictitious, to restore to a_ pro- 
per direction the rays reflected by a false and deceptive surface, 
to calculate the extent of aberration, and make due allowance 
for a thousand disturbing influences—this is indeed a work 
of entanglement and complication, which would require, for 
its perfect accomplishment, a finer discernment, and a machinery 

' nicer construction, than human nature can boast of. Never- 

eless, it is right that an attempt should be made, however im- = 
perfect the success that may attend it: and it is possible that, by > 
a continuous advance and careful discrimination, we may reach, 
at the last, an approximation to the truth. With the view 
of helping towards this end, we shall now endeavour to lay 
___ down some principles which may prove useful to the historical 
| enquirer in discriminating the true from the false in Mahometan -~ 
-~ - tradition. —— 

The grand defect in the traditional evidence regarding 

Mahomet consists in its being wholly ex-parte. Iteis the evi- 
_ dence of a witness for himself, in which the licens® of partiali- _ 
_ ty is unchecked by any opposing party, and wanting in the ; 
= sanction even of a neutral eudience. What is thus exter- 
_ nally defective must, if possible, be supplied from withigy. By ~~ 
= analysing the deposition itself, we may find grounds for credit 
E or for doubt; while in some of the relations, it may even 
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into the crucible of a rigid criticism; because, as we have reason to be generally- 

listrustful of all oriental authors, we have here a double ground of ——— 
mse men were here led not only by their passions and fancies, but b 

ligiou: Already, in the second century, when the first 
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appear that a Mahometan public would itself supply the place 
of an impartial censor. In this view, the points on which the 
probability of a tradition will mainly depend, appear to be, first, 
whether there existed any bias in the Mahometan body gene- 
rally towards the subject narrated; second, whether there are 
traces’ of interest or design on the part of the narrator; and 
third, whether the latter had opportunity: for personally knowing 
the facts. These topics will perhaps beft be discussed by con- 
sidering the period to which a narration relates, and then the 
subject of which it treats. 

I. a.— The. PERIOD to which a tradition purports to refer, 
is a point of vital importance. ‘The original sources of all 
the traditions- were, as we have seen, “the companions “of 
Mahomet himself, and the time of their first propagation was 
subsequent to the Prophets decease. But Mahomet was. 
above three-score years old. when he died, and few of his® 
a companions, who were instrumental in giving rise to tradition, 
were of equal age, hardly any of them older. «In propor- 
tion to their yearse the number of aged man was small, and 
the period short during which they survived Mahomet ; and 
these are precisely the considerations by which their influence, 
in the formation of tradition, must be limited also. The great 
majority were young, and in proportion to their youth, was the 
number that survived longest, and gave the deepest imprint to 
tradition.* We may then fix the age of Mahomet himself, as 
the extrem? backward limit within which the ages of our 
witnessés range themselves. In other words, we have virtually = 
no original witnesses who lived at a period anterior to Maho- 
met ; few, if any, were born before him; the great majority, 
very nfany years after him. They are not, therefore, trust- = 
worthy witnesses for events preceding Mahomet’s birth, or for _ 
the details of his childhood; few of them, even, for the inci- — 
dents of his youth. They*could not by any possibility possess =; 
a personal knowledge of these things; and to admit that they 
gained their information at second- hand, is to introduce an — 
element of uncertainty, which entirely impairs the value of — 
their testimony as that of contemporary witnesses. an 

B.—But, again, the value of evidence depends upeo the 
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attention bestowed by the witness upon the facts at the time 
of their occurrence. If his mind had not been attracted towards 
the event, it would be in vain to expect a full and careful report; 
and after the lapse of many years, the utmost that could be looked 
for from such a witness, would be a mere general outline of 
important facts. This principle applies forcibly to the bio- 
graphy of Mahomet, wp to the time when he became a pro- 
minent character. Before this period, there was nothing re- 
markable in him. He was a quiet inoffensive citizen; perhaps, 
of all the inhabitants of Mecca, the least likely to have the 
eyes of his neighbours turned upon him, and their imagination 
and memory busy in conjuring up and recording anticipations 
of his coming greatness. The same remark may be extended, 
not merely to the era when he first made pretensions to inspira- 
tion, (for that produced “sensation only among a few of his 
earliest partizans ;”) but tothe time when he publicly stood forth 
assuming the prophetic rank—opposed polytheism, and came 
into open collision with the chiefs of Mecca. Then he began 
to be indeed most narrowly watched, and thenceforward the 
companions of the Prophet are not to be distrusted on the score 
at least of insufficient attention. 
c.—It follows necessarily, that in all cases falling under either 
of the foregoing heads, circumstantiality will be a strong token 
of fabrication. And we shall do well to adopt the analogous 
canon of Christian criticism, that any tradition, the origin of 
which is not strictly contemporary with the facts related, zs 
worthless exactly in proportion to the particularity of detail,* 
This rule will relieve us gf a vast number of extravagant 
i stories, in which the minutiæ of close narrative and sustained 
= Colloquy are preserved with the pseudo-freshness of yesferday. 
= p.—It will, however, be just to admit an exception for such 
general outlines and important incidents in Mahomet’s life, as, 
er ordinary circumstances, his friends and acquaintances 
= would naturally remember, or might learn from himself, and 
= would thus be able in after days to call up with tolerable 
accuracy. A still wider exception must be allowed in favor of 
= public personages and national events, even though they precede 
= Mahomet’s birth, because the attention of the people would 


— en J 

= œ= This rule is adapted from Alford. (Greek Test. Proleg., p. 56.) His remarks are 
strikingly illustrative of Mahometan tradition. ‘ As usual in traditional matter, on 

= Our advance to later writers, we find more and more particular accounts given; 
_ the year of John’s life, the reigning Emperor, &c., under which the Gospel was 
written.’ But Christian traditionists were mere tyros in the art of discovering 

particular accounts” in comparison with the Mahometans, at the talisman of 


ose- pen distance vanishes, and even centuries deliver up the details they had en- 
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be strongly directed to these subjects, while the patriarchal 
habits of the Arabs, and their spirit of clanship, would be propi- 
tious for their tenacious recollection. ‘Thus the conversation of 
Abd al Muttalib, Mahomet’s grand-father, with Abraha, the 
Abyssinian invader, is more likely to be founded in fact, than 
any of the much later conversations-Mahomet himself is said to 
have had with the monks on his journeys to Syria ; and yet the 
leading facts regarding these journeys ¢here is no reason for 
doubting. 

Ranged under the same exception, will fall all those genea- 
logical and historical facts, the preservation of which, for five or 
six centuries, by the memory alone, is so wonderful a pheno- 
menon in the story of Arabia. Here poetry, no doubt, aided 
the retentive faculty. The glowing rhapsodies of the bard 
were caught up immediately by his admiring clan, and were 
soon in the mouths even of the children. In such poetry | 
-were preserved the names of the chieftains, their feats of bra- 
very, their glorious liberality, the unparalleled nobility of their 
breeds of the camel and the horse. Many of these odes be- 
came national, and thus carried with them the testimony, not 
of the tribe only, but of the whole Arab family. Thus poetry, 
superadded to the passion for genealogical and tribal reminis- 
cences, and the capacity of imprinting them indelibly on the 
memory, have secured to us the interwoven details of many 
centuries, with a minuteness and particularity which would 
excite suspicion, were not their reality in many instances 
established by other evidence and by internal coincidence. 
Caussin de Perceval, who with incredible labour and propor- 
tionate success, has sought out and arranged these facts into an 
uniform, history, thus justly expresses his estimate of the Arab | 
genealogical traditions :— z — 

J'ai dit que toutes les généalogies Arabes n'étaient point certaines ; 
on en trouve en effet un grand ombre d'évidemment incompletes- Mais 
il en est aussi beaucoup d'authentiques, et qui remontent, sans lacune pro- 
bable, jusqu’à environ six siècles avant Mahomet. C'est un phénoméne — 
vraiment singulier, chez un peuple inculte et en général étranger à l'art đe 
l'écriture, comme l'étaient les Arabes, que cette fidélité“ à garder le sou- 
venir des ancêtres. Elle prenait sa source dans un sentiment de fierté, dans 
l'estime qu'ils faisaient de leur noblesse. Les noms des aïeux, gravés dans 
la mémoire des enfants, étaient les archives des familles. A ces noms se 
rattachaient nécessairement quelques notions sur la vie des individus, sur lea kaj 
événements dans lequels ils avaient figuré; et c'est ainsi que les traditions 
se perpétuaient d'âge en ûĉge.—Essai Sur L'Histoire des Arabes, vol. J S 
Profa p ix. ; e 

E—A second marked section of time, is that which i 
venes between Mahomet’s entrance on public life, and the ta 


~ 


of Mecca (B. H. 10 to A. H. 8.) Here indeed we have two I 
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posing parties, marshalled against each other in mortal strife, 
whose statements might have been a check one upon the other. 
But during this interval, or within a very short period of its 
close, one of the parties was extirpated ; its leaders were nearly 
all killed in battle, and the remainder amalgamated themselves 
with the victors. We have, therefore, no surviving evidence 
whatever on the side of Mahomet’s enemies. No one was left 
to explain thejr actioNs, no doubt often misrepresented by 
hatred ; or to rebut the unfounded accusations and exaggerated 
charges imputed to them by Mahomet and his followers. Upon 
the other hand, we have no witnesses of any kind against 
Mahomet and his part¥, whose one-sided assertions of their 
Innocence and justice might often, perhaps, have been success- 
fully impugned. The intemperate and unguarded language of 
Mahomet and the companions is sufficient evidence that their 
estimate was not always fair, nor their judgement impartial. 
¥.—It may be urged in reply, that the great body of the hos- 
tile Meccans, who eventually went over to Islam, would still 
: form a check upon any material misrepresentation of them- 
selves or their party. It may be admitted, that they did form 
some check on matters not vitally connected with the credit 
of Islam and of its founder; their influence would also tend 


y men had begun to look back upon the heathenism of their own 
© Meccan career, with all the hearty contempt and shuddering hor- 







+ 


"Thus Abu Sofiân, himself the leader of the later opposition against Mahomet, 
ecame a zealous Moslem, and fought under the banners of his own son in the first 

rian campaign. £ i 
„e vieil Abu-Sofyan, qui autrefois avait souvent combattu contre Mahomet, 
levenu alors un des plus zélés sectateurs de lIslamisme, avait voulu servir sous son 
et l'aider des conseils de son experience. ”— Caus, de Perc. L’ Histoire des Arabes, 
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eyen stronger. Yet such persons as these are the only check 
e possess upon the ex-parte story which the Mahometans tell 
of f their long struggle with the idolators of Mecca. 
, therefore, to make much allowance, in the ac= 
sounts hi fide d down to us by the Mahometans, of the injustice, 
cruelty, and folly of their Prophet’s opponents, and to suspect 
exaggeration in the stories of hardship and persecution suffered 
at their hands. And above all, the history of those who died 
in unbelief, before the conquest of Mecca, and under the ban 
of Mahomet, must be subjected to a rigid criticism. For such 
men as Abu Jahl and Abu Lahab, hated and cursed by their 
Prophet, what Mahometau would dare to be the advocate? 
To the present day, the hearty ejaculation—May the Lord 
curse him ! is linked by every Moslem with the mention of such 
« enemies of the Lord, and of his Prophet.” What voice would 
be raised to correct the pious exaggerations by the faithful 
of their execrable deeds, or to point out the just causes of pro- 
vocation which they may have received? Impious attempt, and 
mad perversity ! Over and again was the bare sword of Omar 
brandished above the neck of ‘the luekless offender, for conduct 
far more excusable, and attempts less dangerous to Islam. 

H.—The same considerations apply with nearly equal force 
to the Jewish settlements in the vicinity of Medina,as the Bani 
Nadhir and Bani Coreitza, whom Mahomet either expatriated, 
brought over to his faith, or utterly extirpated. The various 
Arab tribes also, whether Christian or Pagan, whom Mahomet 
at different times of his life attacked, come more or less under 
the same category. 

IIl.—The suBJECT-MATTER of the traditions themselves 
will help us to an estimate of their credibility, considered 
both as to the motives of their author, and the views of early 
Mahometan society generally. The chief aspects in which 
this argument may be viewed refer to personal, party, and nati- 
onal bias. 

A.—Individual pre-possession and self-interested motives 
— cause false colouring, exaggeration, and-even invention. 
Besides the more obvious cases ‘falling under this head, there 
is a fertile class which originates in the ambition of the narra- 
tor to be associated with Mahomet. The name of the Pro- ; 
phet threw nobility and veneration around every object — — 
diately connected with it; and his friendship imparted a ra 
and dignity acknowledged by the universal voice of Ish un. 
We can with difficulty conceive the reverence and court e: ee 
joyed by his widows, friends, or servants; the interminable ~ 


enquiries put to them; and the implicit deferenda Sa ; 
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their responses were received. Every one who had personal 
knowledge of the Prophet, and especially those who had been 
much with him, or been honored by his familiar acquaintance, 
were admitted by common consent into this envied circle of 
Moslem aristocracy, and many a picturesque scene is inciden- 
tally sketched by the traditionists, of narratives told by such men 
in the mosques of Kufa or of Damascus, where the listening 
crowds hung upon the dips of the speaker. The sterling value 
of such qualifi¢ations would induce a counterfeit imitation. 
Many who had but a distant and superficial knowledge of 
Mahomet, would be tempted by the consideration it imparted, 
to assume a more perfect acquaintance; and the attempt to 
support so equivocal a position by particularity of detail, would 
lead the way to loose and unfounded narratives of the life and 
character of the Prophet. Analogous with such doubtful 
assumption of intimacy, is the ambition which frequently 
shines through the traditions of the companions, of being 
closely connected with Mahomet’s supposed mysterious visita- 
tions or supernatural actions. To be noticed in the revelation 
was deemed the highest honour that could be aspired to; and 
in any way to be linked with the heavenly phases of his life, 
reflected back a portionof the divine lustre on the fortunate 
aspirant. Thus a premium was put upon the invention or 
exaggeration of such super-human incidents. 

B.—Under the same head are to be classed the attempts of 
| narrators to enhance their labours and exploits, and to exaggerate 
< their losses and perils in the service of the Prophes and of 
; Islam. The tendency thus to appropriate a superior degree of 

merit is very obvious on thespart of many of the companions 
of Mahomet.f It may occasionally be employed by the critic 


* The following example will illustrate onr meaning. Ayesha’s party being delayed 
= On an expedition, the verse pominu or substitution of sand for 
 lustration, was revealed in the Coran. e homor conferred by this indirect con- 
== nection with a divine revelation is thus eulogized by Useid:—“ This is not the least 

_ of the divine favours poured out upon vou, ye house of Abu Bacr!” ( Wadchidi, p. 1114.) 

_ To have been the companion of Mahomet during the season of ins iration, at the 

— reception of a heavenly visitor, or at the performance o any wonderful 
work, conferred more or less similar distinction. 







el 
alal (who had also been sorely persecuted by the unbelievers.) But Khobad 


rein upon my back; 


aman stamped with his foot upon h 
towards the ground. p pon my chest, my- baci 


And when they uncovered my back, jo! it was blistered 


~ 
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towards the exculpation of the Prophet from some questionable 
actions. For example, Amr ibn Omevya, in narrating his mis- 
sion by Mahomet to assassinate Abu Sofiin, so magnifies the 
dangers and exploits of his adventure, as might have inyolved 
the whole story in suspicion, were there not collateral proof to 
support it.* 

But, it may be asked, would not yntrue or exaggerated 
tales like these receive a check from other perties, free from 
the interested motives of the narrator? They would to some 
extent. But to prove a negative position is generally a matter 
of difficulty, and would not often be attempted without some 
unusual cause, especially in the early spread of Islam, when the 
public mind was so impressible and credulous. Such traditions 
then were likely to be opposed only when they interfered with 
the private claims of others, or ran counter to public opinion, 
in which case they would fall into discredit and oblivion. 
Otherwise they would have every chance of being preserved 
and carried down, along the traditional stream of legend and 
of truth, and with it finding a place in the unquestioning regis- 
tration of the second century. 

c.—We have unquestionable evidence, that the bias of party 
effected a deep imprint on tradition. Where the result of this 
spirit was to produce or to embellish a story adverse to the 
interests of another party, and the denial of such story involved 
nothing prejudicial to the honour of Islam, it may be assumed 
that endeavours would be made to rebut the fabrication or em- 
bellishmént, and the discussion so produced would subserve the pu- 
rity of tradition. But this could gnly be the case occasionally. 
The tradition would often not be controverted at all; in other 
instance’, it would perhaps at first be confined within the limits 
of the party in whose favor it originated; and under any ~ 
circumstances, the reasoning in the preceding paragraph is 

. 





The same principle led the Moslems to magnify the hardships Mahomet himself 
endured ; and lies at the bottom of Ayesha’s strange exaggerations of the Prophets _ 4 
poverty and frequent starvation, which she carries so far as to say, that she had DOG = 
even oil to burn in her chamber while Mahomet lay dying there! The subsequent afflu⸗ PES 
ence and luxuries of the conquering nation, also led them b reaction to compare with — 
fond regret their present state with their former simplicity and want,and even 
to weep at the remembrance. — o. 

Thus of the same Khobab, itis recorded :—“ He had a winding-sheet ready for 
himself of fine Coptic cloth; and he compared it with the wretched pall of Hamza 
(killed at Ohod ;) and he contrasted his own poverty when he possessed not a ¢ 
with his present state :— ‘and now I have in my chest by the house 40,000 owch 
Verily, I fear that the sweets of the present world have hastened upon us. Our 

anions (who died in the first days of Islam) have received their reward in Pa 
Fot truly I fear lest my reward consist of these benefits I have obtained after 
parture.” (Wéachidi, p. 211.) f — Leo tr oi 

* See Wackidi, p. 118, and Hishdmi, p. 450. — 


> 
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equally applicable here, so that without doubt a vast collection 
of exaggerated tales have come down to us, which owe their 
existence to party spirit. 
By the “ bias of party” is not simply to be understood the 
influence of faction, but likewise of all the lesser circles which 
formed the ramifications of Mussulman society. The former we 
are less in danger of overlooking. Where the full development 

of faction—as in the ĉase of the Abbdssides and Omeyads— 
has laid bare the passions and excesses to which this spirit may 
give rise, the reader is on his guard against misrepresentation ; 
and he receives with caution the unnaturally darkened or re- 
splendent phases of such characters as Ali and Abbâs, Muâvia 
and Abu A ofan. But though on a less gigantic scale, the 
influences of tribe, of family, and of the smaller associa- 
tions of party feeling attached to the several heroes of Islam, 
were equally real and effective. The spirit of clanship, 
which ran so high among the Arabs, and which Mahomet 
in vain endeavored to supplant by the brotherhood of the 
faith, perpetuated the confederacies and antipathies of ante- 
Mahometan Arabia far down into the annals of Islam, and of- 
ten exerted a potent influence upon the destinies of the cali- 
phate. It cannot be doubted that these combinations and pre- 
judices imparted a strong and often deceptive hue to the sources 
of tradition. As an example, we may specify the rivalry which 
led the several families or parties to compete with each other 
for the earliest converts to Islam, until they arrived at the con- 
! clusion that some of their patrons were Mahometanis before 

Mahomet himself.* z 

D.— We now come to the class of motives incomparably the 
most dangerous to the purity of tradition, namely, those which 
were common to the whole Moslem body. In the previous cases, 

= the bias was confined to a fragment, and the remainder of the 
= nation might form a check upon thé fractional aberration. But 
here the bias was universal, pervading the entire medium through 
Š which we have received tradition, and leaving us, for the cor- 
== rection of its divergencies, no check whatever. 

E To this class must be assigned all traditions whose object it 
= is to exalt Mahomet, and to invest him with supernatural 
attributes. Although in the Coran the Prophet disclaims 





19* 







=: = See ers Mohammed, pp. 158, 162, &c.—vide also his Notice in No. $ 
a of the Asiatic Journal, p. 123. “ There is a great deal of sectarian spirit 5 — “i 
in the disputes who ‘were the first believers?” ‘The Sunnies say Abu Bacr, and the 

_ Shiahs say Ali.” Tabari also starts another candidate, Zeid ibn Haritha p. 111.) One 
f the traditions opposed to Abu Baer says, that fifty persons were believers before 

al Ibid) Well then may Dr. — style these “childish disputes on the senio- 

: — oon in the am.” (Mohammed, p.168.) Yethe himself builds too 


—— 
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the power of working miracles, yet he implies that there 
existed a continuous intercourse between himself and the 
agents of the other world. ‘The whole Coran, indeed, as- 
sumes to be a message from the Almighty, communicated 
through Gabriel; and independently of it, that favoured 
angel was often referred to as bringing directions from the Lord 
for the guidance of his Prophet in the common concerns of life. 
The supposed communication with hea¥enly messengers, thus 
countenanced by Mahomet himself, was implicitly believed by 
his followers, and led them, even during his life-time, to regard 
him with a superstitious awe. Ona subject so impalpable to 
sense, yet so readily perceivable by “imagination, it may be 
fairly assumed, that reason. had little share in controlling 
the fertile productions of fancy; that the conclusions of his 
susceptible and credulous followers far exceeded the premises 
granted by Mahomet himself; that even simple facts were = 
construed by their excited faith as pregnant with marks of 
supernatural power and unearthly companionship ; and that, 
after the object of their veneration had passed from their sight, 
fond devotion perpetuated and enhanced these fascinating legends. 
If the Prophet gazed into the heavens, or looked wistfully to the 
right hand or to the left, it was Gabriel with whom he was hold- 
ing mysterious converse.* The passing gust raises a cloud from 
the sandy track; and the pious believer exults in the conviction 
that it is the dust of Gabriel and his mounted troop, who are 
scouring thé plain, and going before them to shake the founda- A 
tions of the doomed fortress.}t} On the field of Badr, three 
stormy blasts swept over the marshalled army: again, it is Ga- È 
briel, with a thousand horses, darting along to the succour of 

Mahomet, while Michael and Serafil, each with a like angelic 

squadron, wheel to the right and to the left of the Moslem 

front.t Nay, the very dress and martial uniform of these helmed 

kd 
* Vide Wåchidi, p. 33.—-See also Sprengers Mohammed, p. 112, note 5. 


+ How absurd soever the idea may seem, it is taken literally from the biographer =. 
of Mahomet, and relates to the expedition against the unfortunate Bani Coreitza. = 
( Wachidi, p. 114.) Mahomet countenanced, if he did not originate the notion. = 2 

z 


W 


t Vide Wachidi, p. 114, and p. 1004. Similar statements are made regarding tho 
battle of Honein. ( Wåckidi, p. 1304.) At p. 198, the angelic host is represented in the 
uniform of Zobeir, one of Mahomet’s companions, namely, with yellow turbans, on pie- 
bald horses. Hishdémi (p. 227) and Tabari (p. 290) give their dress at the battles of 
Badr and Kheibar. The Meccans on their return, vanquished from Badr, areintroduced — 
as describing the warrior angels against whom they had to contend. (Hishadmi, 
p- 233—Tabari, p. 301—Caus. de Perc., vol. III., pp. 66 § 73.) Various tradi- 
tionists assert that the heads of the unbelievers pped off before the Moslem è | 
swords came near them, the invisible scimitars of the angels doing york — 
greater rapidity and effect than the grosser steel of Medina. , p. 25 
— Tabari, p. 289.) Gabriel fought alongside of Abu Bacr, Michael alongside 
Ali, and Israfil looked on. (Wachidi, p. 212}.) Gabriel, after the battle of Badr 
was concluded, asked leave of Mahomet, without which he could ] 
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angels, are detailed even by the honest Wackidi, with as much 
naiveté as if they had been veritable warriors of flesh and 
blood! Such is but a specimen of the vein of legend and 
extravagance which pervades tradition. 

It will frequently be a question, extremely difficult and some- 
times impossible, to decide what portions of these supernatural 
stories either originated in Mahomet himself, or received his 
countenance, aad what portion owed its birth, after he was gone, 
to the excited imagination of his followers. No doubt real 
facts have not seldom been thus adorned or distorted by the 
colouring of a superstitious fancy. The subjective conceptions 
of the fond believer have been reflected back upon the biogra- 
phy of the Prophet, and have encircled even the objective reali- 
ties of his life, asin the pictures of our saints, with a lustrous 
halo. The false colouring and fictitious light so intermingle 
with the picture, as to make it often beyond the reach of analy- 
tic criticism.* 

E.—To the same universal desire of glorifying Mahomet, 
must be ascribed the unquestioned miracles with which even 
the earliest traditions abound. They are such as the following. 
A tree from a distance moves towards the Prophet, ploughing 
up the earth as it advances, and then similarly retires; oft-re- 
peated attempts to murder him are miraculously averted; dis- 
tant occurrences are instantaneously revealed, and future events 


4 
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(Wachidi, p. 1024.) Mahomet had a conversation with Gabriel, related hy Haritha, 
who actually saw the angel. (Wackidi, p. 276.) These instances are given simply as 
samples, to bear out what might otherwsse have appeared over-statement in the text. 

_ The following may be viewed as a normal type of a large class of miraculous stories. 
Othman being attacked by the conspirators made no resistance, and when easked the 
cause, replied to the effect that “ Mahomet had made with him a covenant, and he 

‘patiently abided. thereby.” The Moslems afterwards (concluding, no doubt, that it 

Was impossible their Prophet should not have foreseen so important an event as the 
= = murder of his beloved son-in-law) referred thjs speech to a supposed prophecy b 

_ Mahomet, who told Othman “that the Lord would clothe him with a garment, ARA 

_ that he was not to take it off at the call of the disaffected.” ( Wåckidi, p. 191.) The gar- 

= ment was interpreted to be the caliphate, which the conspirators called upon him to 

abdicate. Again Ayesha was not at a loss to conjure up a scene to give a farther 

3 clue to these mysterious facts. “ When Mahomet lay on his death-bed, he sum- 

a moned Othman, and desired me to depart out of the chamber; and Othman sat 

down by the dying Prophet ; and as he spake with him, the colour of Othmân chang- 

ed” Without doubt, say the credulous believers, this was Mahomet foretelling to his 

- son-in-law the violent death that awaited him. (Wåckidi, p. 1914.) Such suppositions and 

_ explanations, in the course of time, were repeated as facts. 








>» =“ * 
== * The following tradition may perhaps be thought illustrative of this position. The 
= corpse of Saad a! in an empty room. Mahomet entered alone, picking his steps care- 
= fully, as if he walked in the midst of men seated closely on the ground. On being 
asked the cause ofso curious a proceeding, he replied, “True, there were no men in the 
room, but it was so filled with angels, all seated on the ground, that I found no- 
here to * So Py, of the an ra ates hia wing for me o9 the ground, angen 

pwn thereon. dchidi, p. It is almost ossible to say - a this 

3 own, and what has been concocted for him. 5 5 whee. ae 
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foretold; a large company is fed from victuals hardly adequate 
to the supply of a single person; his prayer draws down imme- 
diate rain from heaven, or causes an equally sudden cessation. 
A very frequent and favourite class of miracles is for the Pro- 
phet to fill the udders of dry goats by his simple touch, and to 
cause floods of water to well forth from parched fountains, and 
to gush out from empty vessels, or even from betwixt his fin- 
gers.* With respect to all such stories, i is sufficient to refer to 
what has been already said, that they are opposéd to the clear 
declarations and pervading sense of the Coran. 

It by no means, however, follows, that because a tradition re- 
lates a miracle, the collateral facts in the narrative are thereby 
discredited. It may be that the facts were imagined to illus- 
trate or embellish a current miracle; but it is also possible, that 
the miracle was imagined to embellish or account for some well- 
founded facts. In the former case, the supposed facts are worth- 
less; in the latter, they may be true and valuable. If other evi- 
dence be wanting, the main drift and apparent design of the 
narrative is all that can guide the critic between these alterna- 
tives. 

r.— The same propensity to fabricate the marvellous must be 
borne in mind when we peruse the puerile tales and extraya- 
gant legends, which are put by tradition into Mahomet’s mouth. 
The Coran, it is true, imparts a wider base of likelihood to the 
narration by Mahomet of such tales, than to his assumption of 
miraculous*powers. When he ventured to place such fanciful 
and unayorthy fictions as those of “ Solomon and the Genii,” of 
“& the seven sleepers,’ and * the adventures of Dhûl Carnein,” 
in the pages of a Divine Revelatton, to what puerilities might 
he not,stoop in the familiarity of social conversation? It must, 
on the other hand, be remembered, that Mahomet was taciturn, 
laconic, and reserved ; and is therefore not likely te have given 
forth more than an infinjtesimal part of the vast details of 
legend and fable which are stored up as his in tradition. The 
are probably the growth of successive years, each of which 
deposited its accretion around the nucleus of the Prophet’s preg- 
nant words, if indeed such nucleus there were at all. For 
example, the ground-work of the elaborate pictures and gor- 
geous scenery of the Prophet’s heavenly journey, lies in a very 
short and simple recital in the Coran. ‘That he subsequently 


expanded this ground-work by amusing his companions with all — 


1a 


hy 


the minutize which have been brought down to us by tradition, — oi 


is perhaps possible. But it is also possible, and (by the anal 
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* All these and scores of like incidents adorn the pages of the honest Wackidi, as 


well as the other biographers and traditionists. Sprenger has over-praised WAckidi’s a 


discrimination and sense, (Mohammed, p. 72.) 
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of Mahomet’s miracles) incomparably more probable, that the 
vast majority of these fancies have no other origin than the 
heated imaginations of the early Mussulmans.* 

@.— Indirectly connected with Mahomet’s life, but directly 
with the credit and evidences of Islam, is another class of 
narrations, which would conjure up on all sides prophecies 
regarding the founder of the faith and anticipations“ of his 
approach. These were>probably, for the most part, suspended 
upon some general declaration or incidental remark of the Pro- 
phet, which his enthusiastic followers deemed themselves bound 
to prove and illustrate. For example, the Jews are often accus- 
ed in the Coran of wilfuHy rejecting Mahomet, “ although they 
< recognized him as they did one of their own sons.” Ac- 
cordingly, tradition provides us with a host of Jewish rabbis 
and Christian monks, who found it written in their books that 
the last of the Prophets was at this time to arise at Mecca: 
they assert, that not only his name, but his personal appearance, 
manners and character are therein so depicted to the life, that 
recognition must be instantaneous; and among other absurd 
particulars, the very city of Medína is pointed out as the place 
whither he would * emigrate!” Again, the Jews are accused 
of grudging that a Prophet had arisen among the Arabs, and that 
the prophetic dignity had thus departed from their nation; and 
in fit illustration, we have innumerable stories of Mahomet 


Pies ic 2 2 3 

_ being recognized by the rabbins, and of attempts made by 
* them to kill him ; and this, too, long before he had arfy suspicion 
- himself that he was to bea Prophet, nay during his very infancy ! 


* a 


= Itis enough to have alluded to this class of fabrications. F 


* See Sprenger, pp. 123—137, where these principles are admitted. The, learned 
doctor, at the same time, gives a clue to the real facts of the case. “We must never 
forget,” he well writes, “that when his religion was victorious, he was surrounded by 

_ the most enthusiastic admirers, whose craving faith could be satiated only by the 
9 most extravagant stories. Their heated imagination would invent them by itself; 
he only needed to give the key, and to nod assert, to augment the number of his 
Miracles to the infinite.” (P. 136.) His theory however attributes more than we should 
= be disposed to do to Mahomet in the construction of the legend. 
— It is curious, as illustrating the Mahometan canon of criticism, to observe that this 
oa wild legend is, according to its rules, one of the best established in tradition, not only 
ae in the main features, but in all its marvellous details. Sprenger, who is too much 
=a guided by the canon, writes here from the Mahometan stand point. ‘Though the 
age accounts, which we find in Arabic and Persian authors, are not free from later addi- 
ae tions, the numerous records’of Mahomet’s own words give us the assurance that 
> the narrative, in its main features, emanated from himself. There is no event in 
his life, on which we have more numerous and genuine traditions than on his nightly 


journey.” (P. 126.) 


t As specimens, the Arabic scholar may consult Wåckidi, pp. 29, 30, 303, 31 À 
79}, and the whole chapter, Description of Mahomet in the Ju Testament an Oosa 
_ p.693. The key to Mahomet’s assertions, as given above, is simply the two facts; _ 

Ist, that the Jews did look for a Prophet tocome, which expectation Mahomet affected — 
- F — to himself; 2nd, that they held this Prophet would be of the seed of 
, which assertion Mahomet believed, or pretended to- believe, was founded in 

vy and a grudge against himself. . 
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H.—Such unblushing inventions will lead us to receive with 
suspicion the whole series of tales in which it is pretended that 
Mahomet and his religion were foreshadowed, and in which we 
are called upon to believe that pious men before the Prophet anti- 
cipated many of the peculiarities of Islam. It isa fond conceit 
of Mahomet that Islam is as old as Adam, and has from the 
beginning been the faith of all good mgn, who looked forward 
to himself as the great Prophet, who was to wind up the Divine 
dispensation. It was therefore very natural for his credulous 
followers to carry out this idea, and to invest any serious- 
minded man, or earnest enquirer, who preceded Mahomet, with 
a dawning of that divine effulgence which was about to burst 
upon the world.* 

1.—It is to the same spirit that we are to attribute the con- 
tinual and palpable endeavour to make Mahometan tradition 
tally with our Scriptures, and with Jewish tradition. This canon 
has little application to the biography of Mahomet himself, but 
it has a wide and most effective range in reference to the 
legendary history of his ancestors and of early Arabia. The 
desire to regard, and possibly the endeayour to prove, the Pro- 
phet of Islam a descendant of Ishmael, began, as we think, 
even in his life-time. Many Jews, versed in the Scriptures, and 
won over by the inducements of Islam, proved false to their 
own creed, and pandered their knowledge to the service of Ma- 


`~ 

* Such are the tal regarding Zeid, (Hishâmi, pp. 55—59—Wåchidi, p 304) who, 
it is said, spent his life in searching “for the religion of Abraham,” till at last a monk, 
meeting him at Balca, sent him back to Mecca to await the Prophet about to arise 
there! Sentences of the Coran, and prayers in }{ahomet’s style, are put into his lips 
by the traditionists. The discreditable nature of these narratives is palpable from — 
their very style and contents: (vide Sprengers Mohammed, p. 43, note 4.) Still we are © 
far from der4ying that Zeid’s enquiries and doctrines may have constituted one of the — 
causes which prompted Mahomet to enquiry and religious thought. But whatever. 
grounds may exist for regarding Zeid as a philosophical or a religious enquirer, we 
should only have smiled at the, clumsiness of the structure erected by the traditionists 
on so — a base, had it not been that Dr. Sprenger appears to recognize it, and 
even builds thereon in part his own theory that Mahomet ‘‘did nothing more than ga- 
ther the floating elements which had been imported or originated by others ;” and instead 
of carrying Arabia along with him, was himself carried along “by the irresistible 
force of the spirit of the time :” (vide Life of Mohammed, pp. 39—49.) E. 

Arabia was no doubt prepared for a religious change; Judaism and Christianity  ě 
had sown the seeds of divine knowledge every here and there, and many enquiring  ž 
minds may have groped the way to truth, and paved the road for Mahomet’s investi- 
gations and convictions. But to none of these is Islam attributable. Its peculiari- 
ties are all the Prophets own. Mahomet alone appears to us responsible for its 
faults, as well as entitled to all the credit (whatever itis ) of being its sole founder. 
It is the workmanship of his wonderful mind; and bears in every part the impress 
of his individuality. Such passages as the following appear to us strangely untrue :— — 


} 









— — 

“ The Islimis not the work of Mahomet ; it is not the doctrine of the Impostor? —— 
(Sprengers Mohammed, p. 175.) Yet the learned doctor charges him with its faults: 
“ There is however no doubt that the impostor has defiled it by his immorality and * 
erverseness of mind, and that most of the objectionable doctrines are his?" (Ibid) 
"his is hardly the even-handed justice we should have expected from the philos OBB aac 
cal Sprenger. Se ies — — — Fea 
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homet and his followers. Jewish tradition had been long noto- 
rious in Medina, and the Mahometan system was now made to 
fit upon it; for Islam did not ignore Christianity and Judaism, 
but merely superseded them as the whole does a part, and 
as that which is complete swallows up an imperfect commence- 
ment. Hence arose such absurd anachronisms, as the attempts 
to identify Cahtan with Joktan (between whom, at the most 
moderate estifhate, fifteen centuries intervene ;) and hence 
were forged the earlier links of the Abrahamic genealogy, 
together with numberless tales of Ishmael and the Israelites. 
These, though pretending to be regular traditions, can gene- 
rally be recognized as plagiarisms from Scripture, oras Arabian 
legends twisted into accommodation with it. 

J.—Of analogous nature may be classed such traditions as 
affirm that the Jews and Christians mutilated or interpolated 
their Scriptures. We believe, after a careful examination 
into the Coran, that Mahomet himself never expressed the 
smallest doubt at any period of his life, either as to the au- 
thority or genuineness of the Old and New Testaments extant 
in his time. He was profuse in assurances, that his system 
corresponded with both, and that he had been foretold by former 
prophets; and as the Bible was little known among the gene- 
rality of his followers, his assertions were implicitly believed. 
But as Islam spread abroad, and: began to include countries 
where the Holy Scriptures were familiarly read, the discrepan- 
cies between them and the Coran became patert to all. The 
sturdy believer, with an easy conscience, laid the enfire blame 
at the door of the dishonest. Jews and Christians, (the former 
of whom their Prophet had accused in the Coran of hiding 
and “dislocating” the prophecies of himself); and ccording 
to the Moslem wont, a host of stories, with all the necessary 
details of Jewish fabrication and exscission, soon grew up, 
exactly suited to the necessities of“ Islam.* 

-= K.— If it appear strange that extravagant and unreasonable 
stories of the kind alluded to in the few last paragraphs should 
not have been contradicted by the more upright and sensible 
-Mahometans of the first age, and thus nipped in the bud, it 
must be kept in view that criticism and freedom of opinion 
(as has been already shown,) were completely stifled under 
the crushing dogmas of Islam. Every simpleton might ima- 


* An instance of this very numerous class of stories will be found in Wéchidi, 


= $ = p.70. A Copt, reading his uncle’s Bible, is struck by finding two leaves closely glued 


as a Prophet about immediately to appear. His uncle was displeased at his 
eu ty and beat him, saying the Prophet had not yet arisen. (nf. Sprenger’s 
Mohammed, p. 140.) 


met ther. On opening them, he discovers the most copious details regardin aho- 


TH 
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gine, and any designing man could with ease invent, such tradi- 
tions; but when once in currency, the attempt to disprove 
them would be dithcult and dangerous. Supposing that no 
well-known fact, or received dogma, were contradicted by them, 
upon what general considerations were they to be rebutted ? 
If any one, for instance, had contended that all human expe- 
rience was contradicted by the marvellous foreknowledge of 
the Jews regarding Mahomet, he wold have been scouted 
asan infidel. Honest enquiry into the genuineness of holy Scrip- 
ture would have sapped the foundations of Islam, and was 
therefore out of the question. Who would have dared to argue 
against a miraculous tale, that did hondur to Mahomet, on the 
ground that it was in itself improbable, that the narrator might 
have imbibed a false impression, or that even in the Coran 
miraculous powers were neyer arrogated by the Prophet? The 
argument would have placed the neck of the logician in peril 
of the sword; for it has been already shown, that the faith and 
the polity of the nation were one; and that free opinions and 
heresy were synonymous with conspiracy and rebellion.* It 
was thus that, under the shelter of the civil arm, and of the 
fanatical credulity of the nation at large, these marvellous 
legends grew up, in perfect security from the attacks of doubt 
and of honest enquiry. 

L.—The converse of the principle laid down above is like- 
wise true; that is to say, traditions, founded upon good evi- 
dence, and undisputed, because notorious in the first stage 
of Islam, gradually fell into disrepute, or were entirely re- 
jected, because they appeared to dishonor Mahomet, or 
countenance some heretical opinion. The nature of the 
‘ease remders it impossible to prove this position so fully as 
any of the preceding, because we can now have no trace of 
such traditions as were early dropped. But we discover the 


* See also an absurd tradition of something of a similar nature quoted at p. 408 of 
Volume XVII. of this Review. The Arabic student will find this well illustrated 


eunableto | 
tell where his own camel is!” “ Ye servants of the Lord !” exclaimed his comrade, 
“ there is a plague in this place, and I knew it not. Get out from my tent, enemy of ; 
the Lord ! Wretch, remain not in my society !’ Mahomet had of course supernatural — 
intimation conveyed to him not only of the doubter’s speech, but of where the cam t 
was, and the doubter enfi ; 
(Hishâmi, p. 391.) — 
Omar’s sword was readily unsheathed ever and anon to punish such_ 
temerity, and Mahomet himself frequently visited it, in the early part of 
eareer, With assassination, and on his conquest of Mecca, by open ex 
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spirit working even in the second and third centuries. There 
is an apparently well-supported story, which attributes to Ma- 
homet a momentary lapse and compromise with the idolatry 
of Mecca, and traditions on the subject from various sources 
are related by the earliest and the best biographers. But the 
theologians began to deem the opinion dangerous or heretical 
that Mahomet should thus have degraded himself “€ after he 
had received the trutl®” and the occurrence is therefore denied, 
or entirely omitted, by some of the later writers, though the 
facts are so patent, that the more candid fully admit them.* 
The principle thus found in existence, in the second and third 
centuries, may be presAmed to have been at work also in the 
first. 

m.—The system of pious frauds is not abhorrent from the 


principles of Islam. Deception is, by the current theology of 


Mahometans, allowable in certain circumstances. The Prophet 
himself, both by precept and example, encouraged the notion, 
that to tell an untruth is, on some occasions, allowable; and 
what occasion would approve itself as more justifiable, nay 
meritorious, than that of furthering the interests of Islam ?f 


* Dr. Sprenger has some valuable remarks on this subject in his notice of Tabari. 
(Asiat. Journ., No. CCXTII., p. 19 et. seg.) The story is honestly told by Wackidi and 
Tabari, and (as we find by a quotation in the latter) by Ibn Ishac ; but it is entirely 
and tacitly omitted by Ibn Hisham, although his book professes to embrace that 
of Ibn eet (Vide Wdckidi, p. 29—Tabari, p. 10, and Sprengers Mohammed, 

. 184. 
=i The author of the Mawdhib Alladoniya, in an interesting passage in elucidation 
of the authenticity of the story, traces the objections and doubts to fear of heresy 
and injury to Islam ; thus : 


cL J, W Dold BSR) Sy 0 KOR} sda ul Usd a5 
ube ) Us ck “ Tt is said that this story is of a heretical character and 
‘has no foundation. But it is not so; and is really well founded.” And again, 


JS pled pe BS 89 By PENS OL BN) Gb Uy 
- SJ ò JMi P 3 « Again (another author) rejects it, because if it had really 


happened, many of those who had believed, would have become apostates, which 
-was not the case.” 

+ The common Moslem belief is, that it is allowable to tell a falsehood on four occa- 
sions: Ist, to save one’s life ; 2nd, to effect a peace or reconciliation ; 3rd, to per- 
suadea woman; 4th, on the occasion of a journey or expedition. 

The first is borné out by Mahomet’s — sanction. Ammar ibn Y4sir was sore- 
ly persecuted by the pagans of Mecca, and denied the faith for his deliverance. The 


Prophet approved of his conduct :—“ If they do this again, then repeat the same re- 


cantation to them again.” (Wédchidi, p. 2274) Another tradition preserved in the family 
of Yasir, is as follows :—* The idolators seized Ammar, and they let him not go until 
he had abused Mahomet and spoken well of their gods. He then repaired to the 


Prophet, who asked of him what had happened.”‘—* Evil, oh, Prophet of the Lord ! 
-E was not let go until I had abused thee, and spoken well of their gods.”’—“But how,” 


replied Mahomet, “ dost thou find thine own heart — Secure and stedfast in the 
h”—“ Then,” said Mahomet, “ if they repeat the same, do thou too repeat the same.” 
dem.) Mahomet also said that Ammar’s lie was better than Abu Jahl’s truth, — 
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The early Moslems would suppose it to be fitting and right, 
that a divine religion should be supported by the evidence of 
miracles, and they would think they were doing God service 
by building up testimony in accordance with the supposition. 
The case of our own religion, whose purer morality renders 
the attempt incomparably the more inexcusable, shows that 
pious fabrications of this description easily commend themselves 
to the conscience, where there is the inc?ination and the oppor- 
tunity for their perpetration. 

There were indeed conscientious persons among the early 
Moslems, who would probably have scrupled at such open 
frauds; but these are the very individuåàls from whom we have 
the fewest traditions. We read of some cautious men among 
the “ companions,”* who, perceiving the difficulty of reciting 
accounts of their Prophet with perfect accuracy, and perhaps 
disgusted with the bare-faced effrontery of the propagators of 
unfounded traditions, abstained entirely from repeating the say- 
ings of Mahomet. But regarding the companions in general, 
from whom the great mass of tradition is drawn, and their im- 
mediate successors, we are not aware that any satisfactory 
means are possessed of classifying them into parties, of which 
the trustworthiness would vary to any great extent. Some we 





The second is directly sanctioned by the following tradition :—“ That person is not 
a liar, who makes peace between two people, and speaks good words to do away their 
quarrel, although they should be lies.” (Mishcat, Vol. TI., p. 427.) £ — 

As tothe third, we have a melancholy instance that Mahomet did not think it 
wrong to make false promises to his wives, in the matter of his slave girl Maria. 
And regarding the fourth, it was his constant habit in projecting expeditions (except- 
ing only thatto labak) to concealhis intentiots, and to give out that he. was about 
to proceed in another direction from the true one. ( Hishami, p. 392, — Wåckidi, p.1334.) 


* Thus"Omar declined to give certain information, saying, “ If it were not that I 
feared lest I should add to the facts in relating them, or take therefrom, verily I 
should tell you.” ( Wdekidi, p. 2364.) Similar traditions are given regarding Othman. ~ 
(Ibid, p. 1683, 1893.) Abdallah ibn Masid was so afraid in repeating Mahomet’s 
words, that he always guarded his relation by this conditional clause,“ near or like this,” 


but one day, as he repeated a tradition, the words al } J — dosm“ The Pro- 


phet of the Lord said,” escaped his lips, and he became Oppressed with anguish, so 
that the sweat dropped from his forehead. Then he said, “ If the Lord will, the 
Prophet may have said more than that, or less, or near unto it.” (Ibid, p. 209.) This 
is no doubt greatly exaggerated.—* Saad ibn Abi Wackkás was asked a question 
and he kept silence, saying J feartkat if I tell you one thing, ye will go and add 
thereto as from me, a hundred.” (Ibid, p. 2063). So Abdallah ibn Zobeir was asked, __ 
“& Why do we not hear thee telling stories regarding the Prophet, as such and such 
persons tell?” He replied, “It is very true that I kept close by the Prophet from ; 
the time I first believed, (and therefore am intimately acquainted with his words); but __ 
I heard him say, ‘ Whosoever shall repeat a lie concerning me, his restin, place s hall 

be in hell-fire.” (Ibid, p. 199.) So in explaining why some of the principal compa 
have left no traditions, Wackidi writes, “ From others, there are no remains ot 
tion regarding the Prophet, although they were more in his company, sitt 
hearing him, than those who have left us traditions, and this we attribute 
Jear (of giving forth erroneous traditions), &c. (Ibid, p. 1764.) č | 
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know were more constantly with Mahomet, and had therefore 
better opportunities than others for acquiring information; 
some, like the garrulous Ayesha, are more given to gossipping 
tales and trifling frivolities; but none of them, as far as we 
can judge, is free from the tendency to exalt Mahomet at 
the expense of truth, or can be withheld from the marvellous 
by the most glaring violations of probability or of reason. Such 
at least is the-impression derived from their evidence in the 
shape in which it has reached us. 

N.— The aberrations from the truth hitherto noticed are pre- 
sumed to have proceeded from some species of bias, the nature 
of which we have endeavoured to trace. But the testimony 
of the companions, as delivered to us, is so fickle and so unac- 
countably capricious, that even where no motive whatever can 
be guessed at, and where there were the fullest opportunities of 
observation, the traditions often flatly contradict one another. 
For instance, a score of witnesses affirm that Mahomet dyed 
his hair; they mention the substances he used ; and some not 
only maintain that they were eye-witnesses of this during the 
Prophet’s life, but actually produced relics of his hair after his 
death, on which the dye was visible. A score of others, pos- 
sessed of equally good means of information, assert that he ne- 
ver dyed his hair, and that moreover he had no need to do so, 
as his grey-hairs were so few, that they might be counted.* 
Again, with respect to his signet ring—a matter involving no 
faction or dogma—the traditions are most discordant. One 


was brought by Amr ibn Said 
byssinia’; and yet a fourth that AMuad⸗ ibn Jabal had 





F — Vide Wåckidi, pp. 835—85. Even the number of the white hairs is given by 
= various authorities as 17, 18, 20, or 30. Some say, that when he oiled his head, they 
— Bil roti others that that process concealed them. As to the color used, the ac- 
_ COBÉS also differ. One says he employed Henna and Katam, which gave a reddish 
but that he liked yellow best. ne traditionist approves of a jet black dye, 
others say the Prophet forbade this. ‘The following traditions on the sub- 
are curious :—Mahomet said, “ ‘Those who dye their hair black like the crops of 
_ pigeons, shall never smell the smell of Paradise.’ ‘In the day of judgment, the 
_ Lord will not look upon him who dyes his hair black.” Again, Mahomet not recog- 
nizing a grey-headed man, who came to him one day with his hair dyed black, asked 

who he was. The man gave his name. “ Nay,” lied the Prophet, * but thou 
art the Devil!’ The only p ossible supposition is that these traditions were invented 


— Brees to : nidpanpe and sanction the several modes of dyeing they 
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that Mahomet wore this ring on his right hand, another on 
his left ; one that he wore the seal inside, others that he wore it 
outside ; and one that the inscription upon it was al) gxe while 


all the rest declare that it was aU) pw) do=*,— Now all these 


traditions refer to one and the same ring, because it is repeat- 
edly added, that after Mahomet’s death, it was worn by Abu Baer, 
by Omar, and by Othman, and was lost bf? the latter in the well 
Aris. ‘There is still another tradition, that neither the Prophet 
nor any of his immediate successors ever wore a ring at all.* Now 
all these varying narratives are not given doubtfully as conjec- 
tures, which might either be right or wrong, but they are told 
with the full assurance of apparent certainty, and with such 
minute particulars and circumstantiality of detail, as to leave 
the impression on the simple reader’s mind, that each of the 
narrators had the most intimate acquaintance with the subject. 

In these instances, then, which might easily be multiplied 
to an indefinite extent, to what tendency or habit of mind, 
but the sheer love of story-telling, are we to attribute such 
gratuitous and wholesale fabrications? The principle to be 
hence deduced, is that tradition generally cannot be received 
with too much caution, or exposed in our critical crucible to 
too strong a tentative process ; and that no important fact can 
be received as securely proved by mere tradition, unless there 
be some ground of probability, analogy or collateral evidence 
in its favor. * , 

III. We shall now proceed to mention the considerations, 
which should be regarded as confirming the credit of a tradition, 
as well as the caution to be observed in their application. 

A.— Unanimous consent, or general agreement, between appa- 
rently independent traditions, may generally be regarded as a 
presumption of credibility. We know that the original sources 
of tradition were numerous and as we have already stated, the 
streams emitted by them often flow downward through separate 
channels. Cumulative evidence of this description is therefore 
a presumption, that the circumstances common to so many sepa- — 
rate traditions were currently reported or believed at the point of 
divergence, that is, in the era immediately succeeding Maho- — 
met’s death. But there is a danger to be here guarded against; 
for even in traditions apparently of the nature contempla 
close agreement may be a ground of distrust. It may 
that though attributed to different sources, they belong 
and the same family, perhaps of spurious origin, long 
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e All these will be found in Waekidi, pp. 913— 
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quent to the time of Mahomet. If the uniformity be so great 
as to exclude circumstantial variety, it will be strong ground 
for believing that either the original source is not of old date, 
or that the channels of conveyance have not been kept distinct. 
Some degree of incidental discrepancy must be looked for, and 
it will improve rather than injure the character of the evidence. 
Thus the frequent variations in the day of the week, on which 
remarkable events occurred, are just what we should expect in 
independent traditions having their origin in hearsay ; and the 
simplicity with which these are placed in juxta-position, speaks 
strongly for the honesty of the collectors, and for the absence 
of attempt to blend or harmonize the differing accounts. 

The same argument may be applied to the several parts of a 
tradition. Certain portions of several corresponding traditions 
may agree almost verbally together, while other portions may 
contain circumstantial variations ; and it is possible, that the 
latter may have a bona-fide independent origin, which the for- 
mer could not pretend to. The intimate union, in separate, but 
corresponding traditions, of fabulous narrations, characterized 
by a suspicious uniformity, and of well-grounded facts, circum- 
stantially varying, receives an excellent illustration from the 
story of Mahomet’s infantile days, derived from his nurse 
Halima, and handed down to us in three distinct traditions. 
« These three accounts,” says Dr. Sprenger, “agree almost 
< literally in the marvellous, but they differin the facts.** The 
marvellous was derived from one common source of fabrication, 
but the facts from original authorities. Hence the unifor- 
mity of the one, and the vayiations in the other. 

Entire verbal coincidence may sometimes involve a species 
of evidence peculiar to,itself; it may point to a comifion and 
recorded original, of date antecedent to that probably at which 
most of the other traditions were reduced to writing. Thereis 
no reason for believing that any such records were made till long 
after the era of Mahomet, and they can therefore assume for 
themselves none of the merit of contemporaneous remains. 
They may, however, claim the advantages of considerable anti- 
quity, as in the case of Zohri’s history of the Prophet’s military 
conquests, which was probably recorded about the close of the 
first century.f _ 

-B.—Correspondence with facts mentioned -or alluded to 
in the Coran, will generally impart credit to traditional 
‘narration. Some of the most important incidents, connected 


x * Vide Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed, p. 78, note 3. 
o> + This will be farther noticed below. 
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with Mahomet’s battles, as well as with a variety of domestic 
and political matters, are thus attested. This ground of con- 
firmation may, however, be deceptive, for the allusion in the 
Coran may have given rise to the tradition. The story, if not 
from the first an actual fraud, may possibly have originated 
in some paraphrastic comment or illustrative supposition, which 
afterwards became transmitted into a confident narrative of 
fact. For example, in the Coran there® occursethe following 
verse :— Remember the favour of the Lord unto thee, when certain 
men designed to stretch forth their hands against thee, and the 
Lord held back from thee their hands.* By some this passage 
is supposed to refer to Mahomet’s escapè from Mecca; but the 
craving after circumstantiality not being satisfied with this 
tame interpretation, several stories have been invented, in z 
which an enemy’s hand, already brandishing the sword over 
Mahomet’s head, has been miraculously staid by Gabriel.f 
Again, the discomfiture of the army of Abraha, shortly be- 
fore the birth of Mahomet, is thus poetically celebrated in 
Sura CV. :—And did not the Lord send against them flocks of 
little birds, which cast upon them small clay stones, and made them 
like unto the stubble of which the cattle have eaten? This pro- 
bably is only a highly coloured metaphor for the general des- 
truction of the army by the ravages of small-pox.ł But in 
whatever light viewed, it has formed the starting point for the 
imaginations of the traditionists, who give us the most matter- 
of-fact details ef the kind of bird, the size and material of the 
stones, the precise mode in which they struck the enemy, &c. 
&c., as if they had themselves been eye-witnesses of the portent 


* Sura, 7 12. 


di ; 
+ In the attack upon the Bani Ghatfan, we learn from WaAckidi, that whilst Maho- 
met was resting under a tree, the enemy’s leader came stealthily up, and snatching 
his sword, exclaimed, “ Who is there to defend thee against me this day ?”—* The 
Lord,” replied the Prophet; whereupon Gabriel struck the man upon his chest, 
and the sword falling from his hand, Mahomet in his turn seized it, and retorted 
the question on his adversary, who immediately became a convert; “and with refer- 
ence to this,” itis added, “ was Sura v. 12 revealed.” (Wachidi, p- 1043.) Vide also 
Weils Mohammed, p. 121, where the story is related; but at p. 257 Mote 597,) the 
learned doctor, (on account of the numerous attempts at assassination and mar- 
vellous escapes his biographers tell of Mahomet,) not without reason regrets the 
respect with which he had previously treated it. The tale is a second time clumsily 
repeated by the biographers, almost in the same terms, in thé expedition to Dzat- 
al Rica, and here Hishami adds, “ Regarding this event, Sura v. 12 was revealed, 
but others attribute the passage to the attempt of Amr ibn Jahsh, one of the Be — 
Nadhir,” who it is pretended tried to roll down a stone upon the rophet from tl — 
root of a house. Hislicmi, p. 283—Wédchidi, p.11043—Compare also Sale’s note or ‘See 
verse.) Thus we have three or four different incidents to which the passag 
applied, some of them apparently fabricated to suit it. Ss 


ł The metaphor was probably suggested by the name for small-pox (| a 


signifying also “ small stones:” and by the hard and gravelly Teeling of the pustules. 
(See Hishdmi, p. 19.) ae: ee ee —— z - 
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—and the whole of this has evidently no other foundation than 
the verse above quoted, which the credulous Moslems having 
interpreted literally, deemed it necessary to clothe with ample 
illustrations. ‘These are but types of the puerile and extra- 
vagant legends, which have been framed out of nothing, and 
raised upon a supposed Coranic foundation purely imagi- 
nary. 

c.— Wherever a trdfdition contains any thing in disparage- 
ment of Mahomet, such as an indignity shown to him by his 
followers, or by his enemies, after his emigration (for then the 
period of his persecution and humiliation had passed, and that 
of his exaltation arrived), his failure in any enterprise or lau- 
dable endeavour, or in fine, any thing at variance, either in 
fact or doctrine, with the principles and tendencies of Islam, 
there will be strong reason for admitting it as authentic ; — 
cause, otherwise, it seems hardly credible that such a tradition 
could be fabricated, or having been fabricated, that it could 
obtain currency among the followers of Mahomet. At the 
same time we must be careful not toapply this rule to all that 
we consider discreditable or opposed to morality. So cruelty 
however inhuman, and revenge the most implacable, when prac- 
tised against infidels, were regarded by the first followers of Is- 
lam as highly meritorious ; and the rude civilization of Arabia 
admitted with complacency a coarseness both in language and 
behaviour, which we should look upon as the most ~reprehen- 
sible indecency. These and similar exceptions mu&t be made 
from this otherwise universal and effective canon. 

D.— There is embodied in tradition a source of information 
far more authentic than any ‘to which we have yet alluded, but 
unfortunately of very limited extent:—we mean the trans- 
cripts of treaties purporting to have been dictated by Mahomet, 
and recorded in his presence. 

It has been before shown, that the traditions we now possess 
were not, at least generally, recorded in the time of Mahomet : 
and that, even if they were occasionally committed to writing 
we have no evidence regarding the subsequent fate of such 
memoranda, and no criteria for distinguishing, in our present 
stores, the traditions possibly founded upon such notes, from 
those that originated, and were for a long time sustained, by 

purely oral means. In a far different category are the treaties 

sE Mahana to be placed. They consist of compacts entered 
— by him with the surrounding tribes of Arabia, Jewish and 
Christian, as well as Pagan and “Moslem, which having been 
reduced to writing, were attested by one or more of his fol- 


7 FA lowers. They are of course confined to the period succeeding 
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the Prophet’s flight to Medina, and acquisition of political 
influence, and, from the nature of the case, are limited to the re- 
cital of a few simple facts. But these facts again form valuable 
supports to the traditional outline, and, especially where they 
detail the relations of Islam with the neighbouring Jewish 
and Christian tribes, are possessed of the highest interest. 

In Wackidi’s biography there is a section expressly devoted 
to the transcription of such treaties, arfd it comtains two or 
three scores of them. Over and over again, the author (in the 
end of the second or beginning of the third century) states that 
he had copied these from the original treaties, or recorded their 
purport from the testimony of those” who had seen them. 
<“ They were still in force,” writes Dr. Sprenger,“ in the 
time of Hardin Al Rashid” (A. H. 170—193,) and were then 
collected.* Thisis quite conceivable, for they were often record- 
ed upon leather,f and would invariably be preserved with care, 
as the charters of privilege to those in whose favor they were 
concluded. Some of the most interesting of them, as the 
terms allowed to the Jews of Kheibar, and to the Christians of 
Najrân, formed the basis of political events in the caliphates 
of Abu Bacr and Omar; and the concessions made in others 
to Jewish and Christian tribes, are satisfactory proof that they 
were not fabricated by Mahometans; while it is equally clear 
that they would never have been acknowledged or made 
current by them if counterfeited by a Jewish or a Christian 
hand. su > 

Wheréver then, we have good reason for regarding such 
treaties as authentic, they may be placed, as to historical au- 


thority, almost on a par with the Coran.t 
e 


* Sprengers Mohammed, p. 63. 
+ Instances of this have been given above. 


t The following are the chief references to the extant originals of such treaties :— 

1. Hisham ibn Mohammed relates that a man of the Tai tribe told him that 
Walid ibn Jabir sent an embassy to Mahomet, who wrote to them a letter then 
extant and in the possession of his tribe at Jabalein. (Wéchidi, p. 54.) 

2. Wackidi gives a copy of the treaty Mahomet entered into with the chief of 
Dûmat al Jandal, the original of which an old man of the people of Dima showed 
him. (Zd. p. 564.) — 

3. Wackidi copied a letter (apparently original) from Mahomet to the people 


4. Mahomet gave to Rufàd ibn Amr ibn Jadah al Fulj, a written treaty “ whic 
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In cases of official deputations to Mahomet, it is sometimes 
stated that the account is derived from the family or tribe 
which made the deputation, and which had preserved a written 
memorial of the circumstance. We may view such accounts 
as undoubtedly founded on fact, for the family or clan would 
naturally treasure up in the most careful way any memorials 
of the manner in which the Prophet had received or honored 
them, although there’ would be a tendency in all such state- 
ments to self-agorandizement. * 

Another traditionary source, possessing peculiar evidence, 
takes its rise in the verses and poetical fragments attributed to 
the time of Mahomet.” Some of these profess to be the com- 
position of persons who died before the Prophet, as Ibu 
Talib; and others, of those who survived him, as Hassan ibn 
Thabit. There can be no question as to the great antiqui- 
ty of these remains, though we may not be able to fix exactly 
the period of their composition. With respect to such as pur- 
port to be of date preceding Mahomet’s death, when we con- 
sider the poetical habits of the nation, and their faculty of 
preserving poetry by memory,f together with the ancient style 
and language of the poetry itself, it cannot certainly be deemed 
improbable that the verses should be in reality the work of 
the parties to whom they are ascribed. It is on the other hand 
quite possible, that poetry composed after the death of Maho- 
met, and either actually describing and referring to passages of 
preceding history, or incidentally corresponding therewith, should 
subsequently have come to be regarded as composed ‘upon the 
oceasion, or as the actual effusion of personages in the scene, to 
whom they afterwards were’only by poetical fiction attributed. 





cases copied from the originals ; or from transcripts of them, which though perhaps 
several removes from the originals, are still likgly to be genuine. Counterfeits there 
may be amongst them, but the wonder is that, considering their value, fabricated do- 
_ GCuments of this nature are not more numerous. ‘The reason no doubt is that it was 
- difficult to counterfeit such written relicts in the early age of Islam, with any chance 
of success. 

* Thus Wackidi details such a narrative with the preface—* My informant Mu- 
hammad ibn Yahya relates that he found it in the writings of his father ;” and again 
“* Amr the Odzrite says, he found it written in the papers of his father.”—The story 
that follows relating to a deputation from the Bani Odzara. (Wédchidi, pp. 644 & 12°) 


_ + Burkhardt’s testimony shows that the faculty still remains. “ Throughout every 
F part of the Arabian desert, poetry is equally esteemed. Many persons are found 
<= who make verses of true measure, although they cannot either read or write: yet 
Sr as they employ on such occasions chosen terms only, and as the purity of their 
— vernacular language is such as to preclude soy grammatical errors, these verses 
= after passing from mouth to mouth, may at last be committed to paper, and will most 
= commonly be found regular and correct. I presume thatthe greater part of the re- 
= gular poetry cf the Arabs, which has descended to us, is derived from similar com- 
_ positions.” (Burkhardťs Notes on the Beduuins, vol. I., p. 251—see also p- 373.) 
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As a general rule, it may be laid down, that wherever there is 
any anticipation of Mahomet’s prophetical dignity or victories, 
any premonitory dawn of the approaching glories of Islam, 
the p6etry may at once be concluded as an after-thought, 


. > . * > 
triumphant Islam haying reflected some of its refulgence back 


upon the bare points of its earlier career. Tried by this rule, 
there is much poetry which may be ascribed, as more or less 
genuine, to the men whose name it bears; but there is some 
also, which from patent anachronism, either in fect or spirit, is 
evidently the composition of a later age.* The question is how- 
ever more one of literary curiosity than of historical evidence, 
for this species of poetry is seldom of use in confirming any 
important point in Mahomet’s biegraphy. 7 
We do not here refer to the national poets of Arabia, whos 
verses, preserved in the Kitab al Aghani and other works, 
possess without doubt the elements of authenticity, and 
form the trustworthy archives of Arabia before Islam. It is 


* As an example we may refer to the poetry which Abu Talib, Mahomet’s uncle, 
is said to have recited, when the Coreish took decisive measures against the Prophet, 
and sought to warn the pilgrims of other tribes not to give heed to him. Abu Talib, 
in plaintive verse, expresses his fears, lest the whole of the Arabs should join the 
Coreish against him. (Vide Hishdmi, p. 75.) There is in these verses something 
perhaps too plainly anticipative of the future national struggle; still the language 
from Abu Talib’s stand-point is possible. But there follows a reference to “ the 
clouds giving rain before him” (Mahomet): and it is added in explanation by the 
biograpaer, that when the Prophet in after days miraculously procured rain by prayer 
at Medina, he called to mind this prediction by his uncle. ‘Thus doubt is cast upon 
the whole piece pf its being an after-composition. At the same time it is not im- 
possible thatthe sentence may have been used metaphorically by Abu Talib in lau- 
dation of hiş nephew, or that the couplet containing the suspicious versesanay have 
been interpolated. iet 
Another glaring anachronism may be mentioned, which shows with what caution 
poetry of this class must be received. When blahomet with his followers performed — 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, under the treaty of Hodeibia, the leader of his camel, 
as he encftcled the Kaaba, showed verses of hostile defiance against the Coreish, who ~ 
viewed them from the impending rocks, whither they had by compact retired. ong 
these verses was the couplet, “ We shall slay you on the score of the interpre ay, ae 
of it, (the Coran) as we slew you on the score of its revelation (i. e. for rejecting it ot eee 


belongs to a period long subsequent, when Islam was broken up into parties, and è  ăć 
men fought against each other for their several “interpretations” ofthe Coran. Yet 
the verses are referred both by WAckidi and Hishâmi to a period anterior even tothe- 
conquest of Mecca. ( Wåckidi, p. 124, § 2824.— Hishâmi, p. 347.) lbn Bisham, hope = 
ever, seeing probably the clumsiness of the story, adds that the poetry should be = 
ees Lo: another —— — “ot : > — — 

s another example, the Arabie scholar may peruse the rhetorical contest h 

before Mahomet between his followers and the embassy of the Bani er aoas 

ishami, p. 416—419.) ‘The anticipations of universal conquest appear too pr 
turely developed. Thus the threat is used by Thâbit ibn Keis that the N 
“ would Sight against all the world till they believed” (p. 416.) This was _ 
suited to the time when the Arabs had begun to fight and conquer beyon 
These may ree speeches and oems composed afterwards as snit: 
occasions, an e the orations of classical history, attributed to the 
and place of the event related. FY, BYE buted to. 
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only necessary to peruse the “ Essai” of Caussin de Perceval 
to be satisfied with their authority. 

The verses ascribed to the poets who survived Mahomet, 
there is every reason to believe the composition of those whose 
names they bear ; but whether composed before the Prophet’s 
death,even when they profess to be so, is a more difficult question, 
and their value as historical.documents will in some measure 
be regulated by that qpnsideration. Under any circumstances, 
however, they*cannot but be regarded as of very great value, 
from their being the work of Mahomet’s contemporaries. 
Wherever they bear upon historical events, they are of much 
use, as adding confirmation to the corresponding traditions ; 
for whether handed down by writing, or by memory alone, 
their poetical form is in some degree a safeguard against 
change or interpolation. As examples may be specified, the 
odes of Hassin ibn Thabit on the “battle of the Ditch,” 
and on “the conquest of Mecca,” and the’ poem of Kab ibn 
Malik, descriptive of the oath of fealty taken by the adjutors 
at the second Acaba, in which he mentions by name the 
twelve leaders chosen from amongst them by the Prophet.* 
Besides such specific facts, this early poetry is often instructive, 
as exhibiting the spirit of the first Moslems towards their un- 
converted brethren, and the biting satire and virulent abuse 
employed against the enemies of Islam. 

We do not, however, know of any fact, the proof of which 
depends upon these poetical remains. Although, therefore, they 
are valuable because confirmatory of tradition, their practical 
bearing upon the biographical elements of the Prophets life, 
is not of so much interest as.might have been expected. They 
deserve indeed deep attention, as the earliest literary remains of 
a period which contained the germ of such mighty events; but 
they give us little new insight into the history or character of 


Mahomet. While they attest many facts we are already 


* Kab survived Mahomet, and wrote an elegy on his death. ( Wdckidi, p. 1664.) 

ibn Thabit was an inhabitant of Medina ; he was converted during the Pro- 
-phet’s life-time, and survived him about half a century. A good instance of the 
cidental manner, in which his verses corroborate tradition, is that of his elegy on 


_ Matim, in whose praise he notices that he received the Prophet under his protection 


when he Aloe to Mecca from Nakhla and Taif, dispirited and friendless. (Hishd- 
at, p- 139. x 


ends for the misrepresentation. The poet quisty apung that his name did not 
rhythm, and therefore he had chosen Mikdad’s. 


g. © 
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acquainted with, they reveal none which, without them, we 
should not know. 

Such, then, are the criteria which, it appears to us, should be 
applied to Mahometan tradition. It is obvious that the critical 
canon of the traditional collectors can carry no authority with 
us ; that every tradition must be separately subjected to close 
examination, and stand or fall upon its own individual merits ; 
and that even after its reception as generally credible, the com- 
ponent parts are severally lable, acctrding $o the internal 
evidence, to suspicion and rejection. The biographer of Maho- 
met, who shall endeavour to treat them thus, while shunning 
their misdirection, will retain, as far as appears practicable, the 
elements of truth preserved in them. Whenever the ground is 
common both to tradition and the Coran, he will regard the lat- 
ter as outweighing all other testimony; but where its sure guid- 
ance is wanting, he will turn with cautious eye to the dazzling, 
but uncertain, light of tradition, and will carefully concentrate 
its fitful gleams of truth, while he exercises continual vigilance 
against the false glare and meteoric flashes which illuminate 
only to deceive. 


We now proceed to notice briefly the character and merits of ~ 
the EARLY HISTORIANS OF MAHOMET, the special materials 
which they afford for his biography, and the manner in which — 
these materials are exhibited in their works. 

We haye seen that towards the end of the first century of 
the Hlegira, there is ground for believing that Mahometan 
tradition began generally to be recorded. One of the parties 
known to have been employed in, this task was Zohri, who 
died A. H. 124, aged 72.* It has been even stated that he 
composed a work on Mahomet’s life; but this is uncertain.f 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt that he threw together 
traditions bearing on certain portions of the Prophet’s life, 
certainly on that relating to his military expeditions ; and it is 
conjectured by Dr. Sprenger, that he is the- source whence 
that uniformity of narrative and coincidence of expression arose, 
observable in many parts of the biographical works, specially in 
the narratives of his military career. ‘This hypothesis is very 
probable : at all events Zohri was ore of such sources. He 
lived at the courts of several princes of the Omeyad dynasty, 
and there is hence every reason to believe that his accounts are 
as unbiassed as we may expect to find among Mussu 


- a 








* Vide Ibn Khalticân, II. 583. ete? 
+ See an interesting note in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, by Dr. S 
this subject. (No.V. of 1851, page 395.) = 4 3 Sere 
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authors. There is no work by Zohri extant, but he is largely 
quoted by subsequent biographers ; and if Dr. Sprenger’s 
hypothesis be correct, their statements of Mahomet’s military 
operations must be in great part the re-production of materials 
composed by him. 

Two other authors are mentioned as having written bio- 
graphies of Mahomet early in the second century, namely 
Mousa IBN OcKBA ang ABU MASHAR; but neither of their 
works is extafit. The latter is, however, extensively referred 
to by Tabari.* To these may be added, as no longer available, 
the histories of ABU IsHac, who died A. H. 188, and Manparnr, 
who lived to the beginning of the third century. Though the 
latter published many works on Mahomet, not one is known 
now to exist.f 

The earliest biographical writers, whose works are extant 
more or less in their original state, are:—I. Ibn Ishâc; II. 
Ibn Hisham ; HI. Wâckidi, and his secretary ; IV. Tabari. 

These works, though professing, like the traditional collections, 
tobe composed only of traditions, differ from them in the following 
particulars :{— First, the traditional matter is confined to biogra- 
phical subjects, and is arranged in biographical order, commenc- 
ing with anticipatory and genealogical notices ; the work gene- 
rally advances to the birth of Mahomet, and traces him with 
some degree of method, through every stage of his eventful life. 
To each step, a separate chapter is devoted, and all the 
traditions, which have any bearing on the special subject, are 
thrown together in that chapter, and arranged witlt more or less 
of intelligible sequence. ‘The principle, however, followed by 
the traditional collectors, is,~with some exceptions, observed, 
namely, that each separate tradition must be supported by its 
original authority, and that the chain of witnesses be specified, 
connecting the author with such authority. This induces 
the same motley and fragmentary appearance, which distinguishes 
the traditional collectors. The biographies in fact resemble Mo- 
saies; the several traditions being adjusted and dovetailed, so 
as to form one uniform history. The species of work is more 
like a collection of “ table talk” than a life: more likea compila- 
tion than an original composition. 

Secondly, traditions are sometimes fused together, or broken 
up, and re-formed into a uniform narrative, by adjusting the 

various pieces, This is more particularly the case in descrip- 
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= * See the note just referred to. + Sprengers Mohammed, p. 70. 
J iga he biographical works are called Siyar or Sirat. yh or X piw while the 






ner al collections are termed gmd Hadith. 
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tions of Mahomet’s military life, where the expeditions are 
often detailed in an unbroken narration, the authorities being 
generally thrown together at the beginning.* i 

Thirdly, this process at times induces some degree of critical 
collation between the expressions or purport of the several tradi- 
tions thus brought together. Where the authorities differ, we 
find the biographer occasionally expressing his opinion as to 
which is the correct exposition. Verbal differences are also often 
mentioned, and the various readings noted. Sucheminuteness of 
examination affords satisfactory evidence of the labour un- 
grudgingly bestowed by the biographers, in bringing together all 
the authentic traditions, which could possibly illustrate their 
subject, as well as of the scrupulous care and accuracy with 
which they recorded them. 

The following particulars of the several authors named akove, 
it may prove interesting and useful to bring together. 

I. MUHAMMAD IBN IsHAc is the earliest biographer, of 
whom any remains, the authorship of which can certainly be 
distinguished, have reached us. Hae died in the year of the 
Hegira 151, or within fifteen years of the overthrow of 
the Omeyad dynasty. His work was, however, published 
under the auspices and influence of the Abbasside prin- 
ces, and was in fact composed for the Caliph Al Mansir, 
the second of that race. Itsaccuracy has been impugned ; 
but from the passages which have come down to us, there does 
not seem grojind to believe that he was less careful than other 
traditionists ; while the high character generally ascribed to- 
him, and the fact that he is uniformly quoted with confidence ~ 
by later authors, leave little doubt that the aspersions cast on 
his character had no good foundation.§ In Ibn Khallicin, we 
find the following testimonies in his favour: — — — 

“< Muhammad ibn Ishâc is held by the majority of the learned 


* Thus recounting a number of sepfirate chains of rehearsers’ names, running up in 
each case to the time of Mahomet, the traditionist will go on to a uniform narrative 
framed from the whole, and thus prefaced, “ the traditions from these sources are in- 


termixed and fused together in the following account” Wax us? S aw Ja [S] 


+ Ibn Khallicân gives several dates from A. H. 150 to 154; but mentions that given 
in the text as the likeliest. (Slane, vol. 1I., p. 678.) — 


t Vide Weil's Gesch. Chalif, (vol. I.) p. 81. Ibn Cuteiba says, that Ibn Ishac came to 
Abu Jafar (Manstr) to Hira, and wrote for him “the book of the campaigns.” Ibn _ 
Khallican relates that “he Fut his Magh4zi in writing for the Caliph’s use at Hira; 
and thus the learned men of Kûfa had the advantage of hearing him read and explain — 
it himself. (Slane, vol. II., p. 678.) — 


§ The unfavourable testimonies have been carefully collected, (and as it ap 
us magnified), by Dr. Sprenger, who brings the following charges agai 
shac :— 2 








1. He was not critical. 'The only proof, however, is the complaint of thor of 
the 8th century, that he did not always mention the name of the compan ons, t | 
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€ asa sure authority in the traditions, and none can be igno- 
€ rant of the high character borne by his work—the Maghdzi. 
~ < Whoever wishes to know the early conquests,’ says Zohri, * let 
< him refer to Ibm Ishde, and Al Bokhari himself cites him in 
© his history. * * * Al Shafi said, whoever wishes to obtain 
< a complete acquaintance with the conquests, must borrow his in- 


X 


whom the traditiows are trace. But this does not necessarily imply a want of critical 
care, and is sometimes forced upon the author by the narrative style proper to the 
biographer. a 

2. He invented new traditions. In proof, there is adduced, Jirst, a round-about tes- 
timony from Ibn Cuteiba, as follows. “I heard Abu Hatim say on the authority of 
Asmay, that Motamir said :—“,. Tuke no tradition from Ibn Ishic, he is a great liar ;” 
and, second, that Malik ibn Anas had an unfavourable opinion of him. But Dr. Spren- 
er does not mention that this unfavourable opinion was expressly ascribed to jea- 
= » Ibn Ishic having boasted that he was “a doctor fit to cure the infirmities of 
Man’s traditions,” on which Mâlik enraged called him a Dajjâl (anti-christ), and said, 
e would drive him out of the city. (Ibn Khallicân, vol, Il., p. 678.) Not much credit 

is therefore attachable to his opinion. 
8. He forged his authorities. ‘This most serious charge is supported by absolutely 


no proof. It rests solely on the following gossiping story, cited by lbn Cuteiba and 
i Ibn Khallican (11. 678). “He gave one (or some) of his traditions on the authority 
g" of Fâtima, wife of Hishâm, who when informed of the circumstance, denied Ibn Ishac’s 
— Statement, saying, Did he then go and visit my wife?” There is really not a farther 
























tittle of evidence against him. 
4. On the above account, he was not relied on by early authors. But this is surely 
) d to fact, as is evident from the statements in the text. Three authors are 
oned by Sprenger as not relying on him. Bokhari, Muslim, and Wackidi. As 
the latter, we think Dr. Sprenger mistaken, as Wackidi does quote him in 
us places, and not simply, as affirmed, on genealogical subjects. As to Bokha- 
get should have quoted the full authority, which is as follows :—“ Though Al 
did not quote him (in his Sahih), he nevertheless held him for a trustworthy 
nist.” (bn Khallican, vol. IL., p. 678.) Again, “ And Al Bokhari himself cites 
is history.” ( Id., p. 677.) Thisis exactly the mode in which we shouldhave ex- 
ed a collector of tho traditions to treat a biographical writer. As to Malik, 
assage in Ibn Khallican rans thus :—“ And if Muslim ibn al Hajjaj cited only one 
$ traditions, it was on account of the attack, which Mâlik ibn Anas had directed 
against him ” (vide the absurd story felated above). (/éid.) It must be remembered 
that the labours of Bokhari, Muslim, &c., lay in another direction from.those of our 
= author, who was an historical compiler, they again were recorders of ortyinal tradi- 
tions, and would naturally seek for them at first hand, independently of such an 
author. And we see that Bokhari did quote him, when he came to write a history. 
these are positively all the proofs or presumptions of evidence brought b 
enger in support of his charges : ete — to us quite inadequate, an 
rate far more than counter-balan by the almost uni reception 
sof Ibn Ishic have met with in the Moslem world, since his own time 
sent. Had he “invented new traditions,” or “ forged authorities,” this 
ot have been the case. xf. 
do not understand Dr. Sprenger, when he calls him “the father of Mohammedan 
ology” and states that the Mahometans discerned his attempt to “ shape the 
graphy of their Prophet, according to the notions of the Christians.”—Seeing that 
doctrine and system seem to be generally of the same type exactly as those 
aditionists and biographers, w 
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o are said by Dr. Sprenger himself 


usual attribute of any of the 
ms to have brought into play as grea 
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* formation from Ibn Ishâc. * * * Safyan ibn Oyaina declared 
that he never met any one who cast suspicions on Ibn Ishâc’s 
recitals, and Shoba ibnal Hajjaj was heard to say, Muhammad 
© ibn Ishdc is the Commander of the Faithful, meaning that he held 
that rank asatraditionist. * * * Al Saji mentions that Zohri’s 
pupils had recourse to Muhammad ibn Ishac, whenever they 
had doubts respecting the exactness of any of the traditions 
delivered by their master: such wag the confidence they 
€ placed in his excellent memory. * * * Itis statéd that Yahya 
< ibn Main, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, and Yahya Said al Kattan 
€ considered Muhammad ibn Ishâc asa trustworthy authority, 
<€ and quoted his traditions in proof of their legal doctrines. *** 
€ It was from Ibn Ish&e’s works that Ibn Hisham extracted the 
< materials of his biography of the Prophet, and every person, 
€ who has treated this subject, has been obliged to take Ibn 
€ Ishâc for his authority and guide.” (Ibn Khallicân, by Slane, 
vol. II., pp. 677-678.) P 
These testimonies appear to us conclusive of Ibn Ishâc’s au- 
thority among the Moslems, and of his general respectability 
asa writer; and we find in effect, that his statements have 
been embodied in the biographies of all subsequent writers of 
the Life of Mahomet, excepting that of Wackidi, who in com- 
parison quotes sparingly from him; and that the two works of 
Ibn Ishâc and Wackidi form the grand staple out of which the 
majority of authentic narratives of the Prophet’s actions have 
been framed. . 
II. Iex Hfsuam, who died A. H. 213 (oraccordingto others 
A. H. 218,) took the histories of Ibn Ishac as the basis of his 
biography of Mahomet. Copies ofethis work are extant in its 
original form, and have been made use of by European histo= 
rians. he following extract from Ibn Khallicain will place 
_before the reader all that it is necessary to know regarding this 
author :— Z 
«& Abu Muhammad, Abd al Mâlik, Ibn HMishâm, the author of 
€ the Sirat al Rasil, or History of the Prophet, is spoken of in 
€ these terms by Abuw’l-Casim-al-Suhaili, in his work entitled — 
< Al Raud al Unuf, which isa commentary on the Sirat: He- 
was celebrated for his learning, and possessed superior infor- 


mation in genealogy and grammar: his native place was old 


€ Cairo, but his family were at Basra. He composed a genea- 
€ logical work on the tribe of Himyar and its princes; and 
have been told that he wrote another work, in which he e 
plained the obscure passages of poetry cited in (Ibn Is 
bio raphy of the Prophet. His death occurred at 
A. “i. 213 (A. D. 828-9.) This Ibn Hishâm is the 
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< who extracted and drew up the ‘ History of the Prophet’ 
s from Ibn Ishae’s work, entitled Al Maghdzi wa al Siar (* The 
< Wars and Life of Mahomet :’) Al-Suhaili explained its 
«< difficulties in a commentary, and it is now found in the hands 
< of the public under the title of Sirat ibn Hisham, i. e. 
< < The Biography of Mahomet, by Ibn Hisham.” (Slane’s trans- 
lation, vol. II., p. 128.) 

There is reason tp suspect that Ibn Hisham was not so 
honest as hi$ great authority, Ibn Ishac. One instance, at 
least, throws suspicion upon him as a witness not inclined to 
tell the whole truth. We find in Tabari a quotation from 
Ibn Ishac, narrating the temporary lapse towards idolatry, of 
which Mahomet is supposed to have been guilty at Mecca: 
the story is also given from original sources by Wackidi. But 
no notice whatever of the fact appears in Ibn Hisham’s edi- 
tion of Ibn Ishac.* That he was capable of studiously omitting 
all reference to so important a narrative, because he fancied it 
to be not creditable to his Prophet, cannot but lessen our 
confidence in his book. However, it is evident froma compa- 
rison of his text with the quotations taken by Tabari, also from 
Ibn Isha&e, and which generally tally word for word, that what- 
ever he did excerpt from his author, was faithfully and accu- 
rately copied.f 

The arrangement and composition of Ibn Hisham are good, 
if not elaborate. The traditions are well thrown together, and 
the narrative proceeds with much of the regularity of a good 
biography. From the frequent fusion of tradittons, the disad- 
vantage however results, that it is sometimes difticult to single 
out the separate traditions,«.nd to judge of them on their indi- 
vidual merits. 

An abridgment of Ibn Hisham’s work was made at” Damas- 

. cus A. H. 707 (A. D. 1307,) by Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. A 
== beautiful manuscript, in the hand-writing of the abbreviator 
himself, is im the possession of Muhammad Sadr-ood-Deen, 







—— sudder ameen of Delhi. It is the copy which 
s been used by Dr. Sprenger,t and the same to which 


__ * See the notice on this subject by Dr. Sprenger, in the Asiatic Journal, No-CCXIL., 
é , and also the details of a previous note under the head II. L. 

r. Sprenger writes of Ibn Hishim :—“ Unfortunately the additions of Ibn 
Hisham are even less critical than the text of Ibn Ishic.”” He adds that he was a 
Bran of Bakay, of whom he gives this account by Samaâny, “that he made awful 
de 







lunders, Dave eg scope to his —— and that his accounts cannot be consi- 
red conclusive unless they are confirmed by others.” ( Life of Mohammed, p. 70.) The 
atter qualification is, we fear, an plicable, without exception, to all the traditional bio- 
aphers. But, as we have in the text, wherever Ibn Hishâm quotes Ibn Ishac, 


¥ 


> appears to do so with literal correctness. 
Vide Sprengers Mohammed, p.70,note2, = | 
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reference has occasionally been made throughout this article. 
A manuscript of the abridged work is in the library of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

III. Wackipi,—or as his full name runs, Abu Abdallah 
Muhammad ibn Omar al Wachidi,—was born at Medina about 
the year of the Hegira 129 or 130, and died A. H. 207.* 
He therefore studied and wrote exclusively under the Abas- 
sides. He enjoyed their patronage, and passed a part of his life 
at their court, having in his later days been appointed Cazi 
of the eastern quarter of Baghdad. It is accordingly to be 
remarked, that the influence of these princes bore strongly and 
unifor mly upon him. His traditional researches were very 
great, and his works voluminous. t 

< Al Wackidi was a man eminent for learning, and the 
€ author of some well-known works on the conquests of the 
< Moslems, and other subjects. His Kitab al Redda, a work of 
€ no inferior merit, contains an account of the apostasy.of the 
€ Arabs on the death of the Pfophet, and of the wars between 
€ his followers and Tuleiha al Aswad and Museilama, the false 
€ prophet.t * * * His Secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad, and a 
<€ number of other distinguished men, delivered traditional in- 
< formation on his authority. ** * The traditions received 
<€ from him are considered of feeble authority, and doubts have 
€ been expressed on the subject of his veracity.” (Ibn Khalli- 
cân, by Slang, vol. II., p. 63.) 

Notwithstarding the fertility of his pen, no work of his, in 
its original form, appears to have been preserved to us. 

His secretary, however, MUHAMMAD IBN Saab, profited 
by his labours, and through him we enjoy some of their results. 
The secretary is thus described by Ibn IKhallican :— 

“ Abu Abdallah Muhammad ibn Saad ibn Mani was a man 
€ of the highest talents, merit and eminence. He lived for some | 
* time with Al Wâckidi iñ the character of a secretary, and 
< for this reason became known by the appellation Katib al 
€ Wéckidi. He composed an excellent work in fifteen volumes on 
< the different classes ( Z'abacât) of Mahomet’s companions and 
<€ the Téåbies: it contains also a history of the caliphs, brought 
< down to his own time. He left also a smaller ‘ Taubacât? His — 
€ character as a veracious and trustworthy historian is univer- — 








— 

* Ibn Cuteiba. Ibn Khalſiean also gives this date, as the true one, but men tions — 
that some say, A. H. 206, others 209. (Slane, vol. ITI. p. 65.) ee 
+ Sprengers Mohammed, p. 70, note 5. “ He left at his death 600 boxes ' bo $ 


Fash of which was a load for two men. The boxes made 120 camel loads.” — fg mra 


t The ae of several other works by Wackidi are quoted by Dr. Sprenger. (. 
p- 71, note 1 
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< sally admitted. It .is said that the complete collection of Al 
Wackidi’s works remained in the possession of four persons, 
the first of whom was his secretary, Mahammad ibn Saad. 
This distinguished writer displayed great acquirements in 
the sciences, the traditions, and traditional literature; most of 
€ his books treat of the Traditions and Law. The Khatib 
< Abu Baer, author of the history of Baghdad, speaks of him 
in these tefms:—‘ We consider Muhammad ibn Saad as 
a man of unimpeached integrity, and the traditions which 
he delivered are a proof of his veracity, for in the greater 
part of the informatign handed down by him, we find him 
discussing it passage by passage.’ At the age of sixty-two, he 
died at Baghdad, A H. 230 (A. D. 844,)* and was interred 
in the cemetery outside the Damascus gate (Bab al Sham).” 
( Slane’s translation, vol. FII., pp. 66, 67.) 
In the fifteen volumes noticed in this extract, the secretary 
is supposed to have embodied all the researches of his master, 
Al Wackidi, together with the fruits of his own independent 
labour. The first volume has, happily for the interests of 
literature and of truth, been preserved to us in an undoubtedly 
genuine form. It contains the Sirat or “ Biography of 
Mahomet,” with detailed accounts of the early learned men of 
Medina, and of the whole of the companions of the Prophet, 
who were present at Badr. For this invaluable volume, 
we are indebted to the indefatigable reseaych of Dr. 
Sprenger, who discovered it in a library *belonging to 
Mozuffer Husain Khan at Cawnpore. The manuscript, which 
is the only known copy extant, transcribed in a distinct but 
ancient character, was executed at Damascus, A. H. 718 
(A. D. 1318,) by a scholar named Al Hakkari, who repeatedly 
traces up from the pupil to the master (by whom it was suc- 
-~ cessively taught, or by whom copied,) the guarantee of the 
authenticity of the volume, till the chain reaches up to Muham- 
mad ibn Saad, the secretary, himself. 
The title of the work, though pasted over, can, by a little care, 
Ga ag o 
_ * In Slane’s original the date is given as A. H. 203 (A. D. 818), but this is shown 
to be a mistake by Dr. Sprenger. (Ibidem, note 2.) 


- + . e 
— - +t Henot only does this in some places through a double chain of authorities, 
p- but in the margin he transcribes the frequent notes of his immediate master, Abu 
P Muhammad Dzumiåti, written in the margin of the original MS. from which he copied, 
and which recorded how far he had reached in his daily readings in the year A. H. 
x 647 (A. D. 1249.) Each of these notes again contains the string of authorities up 
= tothe secretary. The frequent memoranda of careful collation with the original, 
give great confidence as to the care with which this copy was transcribed, and it is 
o effect remarkably accurate. It contains 300 leaves or 600 pages. It is numbered 


he leaves, oh in quoting it, we haye kept to the same plan, thus the 4th page 
ed as p. 2%. i — 


A 
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be decyphered as follows:— w Wb ) o WU S53 i= |* 
es SIS) TN) daw — 

The expression, AZ Kâtib al Wackidi, might lead to the sup- 
position that the writer was Wackidi himself; but all the evi- 
dence, internal as well as external, points to the secretary, Katib 
al Wackidi, as the author. The work is generally quoted 
(probably for brevity’s sake) as that of * Wackidi.” 

This treatise is composed almost entirely, (if we except the 
narrative portions of the military expeditions,) of detached 
traditions, arranged in chapters according to the subject, and in 
tolerably good chronological order. The chain of authority is 
generally traced in detail to the fountain-head for each separate 
tradition; and so carefully is every fragment of a tradition 
bearing on each subject treasured up, and gathered together, 
that we often meet with a succession of perhaps a dozen tradi- 
tions reiterated one after another, though, perhaps, couched in 
the same or nearly the same expressions. We likewise meet 
continually with the most contradictory authorities placed side 
by side, the author sometimes giving his opinion as to their rela- 
tive credibility. 

Wackidi is said to have been a follower of the Alyite sect,f 
and he probably did really yield to the prevailing influence 
of the day, which exalted the Prophet’s son-in-law, and the 
progenitors,of the Abbasside race. But there is not the slight- 
est ground for doubting that his authority is equal, if not 
superior, to that of any other historian of his time.{ Of the 
work compiled by his secretary,e at all events, Dr. Sprenger 
has well vindicated the authority and faithfulness. ‘‘ There 
< is no’ trace,” says he, “ of a sacrifice of truth to design, or 
€ of pious fraud, in his work. It contains few miracles; and 
€ even those which are recorded in it, admit of an easy expla- 
€ nation.” This praise is, perhaps, more than is due, but we 
do not hesitate to designate the book as the product of an 


* Besides, no great dependence can be placed on the title-page, which may have 
been subsequently added. (See Sprenger, p. 71, note 3.) i * 


+ Some of the traditions given by Wackidi are evidently such as no extrem l 
Alyite would have admitted into his book. Take for example the conversation ET 
between Ali and Abbas, in which the former, when urged by the latter to repair to 
the dying Prophet and enquire who was to be caliph, declined, “fearing lest Ma- 
homet should name another, and then kis chance of the caliphate would be gone ~ a 
rs ever.” (Wackhidi, p. 1504.) Such an idea would not be tolerated by an extreme = 

neeite. ` — — 

t The aspersions contained in the Kanz al Jawahir are completely refuted by Dr. 
Sprenger, p. 71, note 4. The carefully collected traditions of Al Wackidi must not 
be confounded with the romances of the eighth century, which bear the same name, | 
and are described with more praise than they deserve by Gibbon in a note (x.) to theks 





fifty-first chapter of his history, and which form the basis of Ockley’s work. — — 





— 
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honest endeavour to bring together the most credible authori- 
ties current at the end of the second century, and thereby to 
depict the life of Mahomet with as much truth as possible. 
It is marked by at least as great sincerity as we may expect 
to find in any Mahometan author. But Dr. Sprenger’s admi- 
ration carries him beyond the reality, when he affirms that 
the miracles it containg are few in number and easy of expla- 
nation. They are, on the contrary, nearly, if not. quite, as 
numerous as those we find in Ibn Hisham. It is very evident 
that the criticism of Wackidi and his secretary extended little, 
if at all, beyond that ,of their contemporaries. They were 
mere compilers of current traditions, &c. ; and where these were 
attested by reputable names, they were received, however fa- 
bulous or extravagant, with a blind and implicit credulity. 

IV. TABARI, or Abú Jafar ibn Jarir al Tabari, flourished 
in the latter part of the third century of the Moslem era. The 
following account of him is extracted from Ibn Khallican :— 

* Al Tabari was an Imam (master of the highest authority ) in 
many various branches of knowledge, such as Coranic inter- 
pretation, traditions, jurisprudence, history, &c. He com- 
posed some fine works on various subjects, and these produc- 
tions are a testimony of his extensive information and great 
abilities. He was one of the Mujtahid Imams, as he (judged 
for himself and) adopted the opinions of no particular doc- 
tor. * * * He is held to merit the highest confidence as a 
transmitter of traditional information, and his*history is the 
most authentic and the most exact of any. * * * He was born 
A. H. 224 (A. D. 838-9) at Amul in Tabarestan, and he died 
at Baghdad A. H. 310 (A. D. 923). He was buried the 
next day in (the court of) his own house. I saw in the 
Lesser Karifa cemetery, at the foot of Mount Mokattam, near 
Old Cairo, a tomb which is often visited, and at the head of 
which is a stone bearing this inscription— This is the tomb of 
Ibn Jarir al Tabari- The public imagine it to belong to the- 
author of the history ; but this opinion is erroneous, the fact 
being that he was buried at Baghdad.” ( Slane’s translation, 
vol. TI., pp. 597-8). 

Tabari, who is happily styled by Gibbon, “ thesLivy of the 
Arabians,”* composed annals, not only of Mahomet’s life, but of 
the progress of Islam. Portions of the Arabic version of the lat- 
ter have long been known, and a part has been published, with 
Latin translation by Kosegarten, so long ago as 1831. Unfor- 
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_ tunately the earliest volume relating to Mahomet, hitherto dis- 


— * Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ch. LI., note & 
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covered, commenced with the Prophet’s death. Even at so late 
a period as the publication of his Life of Mohammed, Dr. Spren- 
ger writes of this author :— 

« At present, however, the portion of his annals, which con- 
< tains the history of the origin of the Islam, is available 
€ only in the Persian translation, which cannot be fully relied 

upon.” ( Page (25) P= 

Again is the literary world indebted to the learned Doctor, 
who shortly after the above was written, having been deputed 
by the enlightened policy of the Indian Government to 
examine the native libraries of Lucknow, succeeded in ferret- 
ing out, from the midst of musty and neglected heaps of old 
manuscripts, a copy, in its original language, of a book which 
throws much valuable light upon the biography of Mahomet. 
The volume commences with his birth, but terminates, though 
not abruptly, with the siege of Medina, that is, five years 
before the Prophet’s death. The remainder of the work is in 
all probability extant in India, and may yet resvard the search 
of some future collector of manuscripts. We shall give Doctor 
Sprenger’s account of his discovery in his own words :— 

“One of the most important books, which it was my good 
luck to find during my late mission to Lucknow, is the 
fourth volume of the history of Tabari Gho died in A. H. 
310,) of which I believe no other copy is known to exist. In 
the collectjon of Colonel Taylor is the 3rd volume, and in the 
Public Library at Berlin are the 5th, (which has been print- 
ed,) 10th, 11th, and 12th volumes. 

«It is a volume in a small quartg of 451 pages, fifteen lines 
in a page. Ten pages are wanting. The writing is ancient 
and bold, and though not without errors, generally very cor- 
rect. I should say, from the appearance, the copy is five 
hundred years old. 

« The intrinsic merits of “the work are not so great as might 
be expected. Two-thirds of the book consist of extracts from 
Ibn Ishac and Wackidi, and only one-third or thereabouts 
contains original traditions. Some of these are very valua- 
ble, inasmuch as they contain information not to be found any 
where else? (Notice of the 4th vol. of Tabari, Asiatic Juur- 
nal, No. CCXII., p. 108.) F: 5; 

The discovery of the original Tabari is, after that of 
W ackidi, the most important event regarding the biography of- 
Mahomet, which has occurred for many years. It has a mar c- 
ed bearing on the sufficiency and completeness of our other 
early authorities, Ibn Hisham and Wackidi. — 

The estimate given by Dr. Sprenger, not an exaggerated 
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one, that two-thirds of Tabari’s biography are composed of 
literal extracts, formally quoted from Ibn Ishac and Wackidi, 
proves not only the opinion in which they were held as 
trustworthy and acknowledged authorities; but likewise that 
they were the standard writers on the subject up to at least the 
close of the third century. The remaining materials of Tabari 
are derived from a vgriety of sources, which, as Dr. Spren- 
ger observes, have a peculiar interest, because accessible in 
no other quarter. Yet no one of these sources would give 
the idea of being a complete and authoritative biography $ 
nor do any of them bring to light new and important features 
in Mahomet’s life. They are often valuable as supplementary to 
the accounts we already possess from Ibn Hishâm and Wackidi, 
and confirmatory of them,” but they are likewise often sympto- 
matic of the growth of a less honest and scrupulous selection 
than that of the earlier collectors.| Now as Tabari was an 
intelligent and diligent historian, and neglected no respectable 
sources within. his reach, it appears to ‘follow asa reasonable 
conclusion, that besides the works we alr eady hold, there were 
in Tabari’s time none others of essential importance relating to 
the biography of Mahomet. Had any existed, they must have 
been within his reach, and if within his reach, he would un- 
questionably have made ample use of them in his annals. 
 Tothe three biographies by Ispn HtsHam, by Wackipr, 
and by Tasarı, the judicious historian of Mahomat will, as his 
orignal authorities, confine himself. He will aBo receive with 
respect, and subject to his critical apparatus, any traditions in 
E Ma eneral collections of the earlier traditionists—as Bokhari, 
Slims. Tirmidzi which may chance to bear upon his gubject ; 
but he will reject as evidence all later authors, and he will not 


— 


* One of these miscellaneous sources is remarkable. Abd al MAlik, who was caliph 
from A. H. 6 ate A. H. was addicted to traditional subjects, and being curions to 
sertah —* v ints of Mahomets biography, consulted Orwah ibn al Zobeir 
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of ation — on ao extracts from letters written by Orwah in reply to 

— particular one long and detailed account of the battle 

p. 251 SA — — letters are also quoted, but briefly, by Ibn Hisham, 

330 * en was born A.H. 20, and was theretore acquainted with several of the 
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perimit to their so-called traditions any historical weight 
whatever. — 

It is very evident, that in the absence of any history om 
collection of traditions, compiled before the accession of the’ 
Abbassides, the works above specified present us with all the 
credible information regarding the Arabian Prophet, mankind | 
are ever likely to obtain. It is clear that the biographical 
writers alluded to sought with zeal and assiduity fot all traditions 
which could illustrate their subject. They were contemporary — 
with those tradition-gatherers, who, as we have seen, compassed — 
land and sea in the énthusiastic search after any trace of Maho- — 
met, yet lingering in the memories or family archives of his fol- 
lowers. Whatever authentic information really existed, must 
already have become public and available. It cannot be ima- 
gined, that in the unwearied search of the secomd century, any 
respectable tradition could have escaped the collectors, or, sup- 
posing this possible, that it could have survived in an unrecorded 
shape. Every day diminished the chance of any stray tradition 
still floating upon the swift and troubled current of time. 
Later historians can add no true information to what these 
authors have given us ; but they may, and they very often do, 
add much false matter, gathered from the spurious tradi- a 
tions and fabricated stories of later days. After the era of our 
three biographers, the sources of fresh authority become 
extinct. P : — 

Dr Sprenger’s verdict is therefore just and sound:—“To 
‘consider late historians like Abúlfedá as authorities, and to 
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* culpable ignorance in the history of Arabic literature.” (. fe 
of Mohammed, p. 73.) . — —— 

Our early authors were,” besides, in an incomparably better = 
position than men in later days, for judging of the character 
and authenticity of each tradition. However blind their re- 
ception of the supposed authorities, that lay far back close — 
the fountain-head, they must have had the ability, as ve ar 


sure they had the wish, to test the credit and honesty of 
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petite so pitifully generated by Moslem credulity, have greedily 
devoured.* | 

We have thus, as was proposed, endeavoured to give a sketch 
of the original sources available for the biography of Mahomet. 
We have examined the Coran, and have admitted its authority 
asan authenticand contemporary record. We have enquired 
into the origin and history of Mahometan tradition generally, and 
specially into*those of the biographical compilations; we have 
acknowledged that they contain the elements of truth, and 
have endeavoured to indicate some canons, by which the legend 
and fiction mingled with that truth, may ‘be eliminated from 
it. The principles thus laid down, if followed with sagacity, 
perseverance, and impartiality, will, we feel persuaded, enable 
the enquirer to arrive at a fair approximation to historical fact. 
Many Gordian knots regarding the character of the Prophet of 
Arabia will remain unsolved, many paradoxes will still vainly 
excite curiosity and baffle explanation; but the ground-work of 
his life will be laid down with certainty, and the chief features 
of his mind and of his career will be developed with accuracy 


and clearness. x 


In illustration, it is sufficient to refer to the “Legends” contained in the Life of 
Mohammed, by Dr. Sprenger, and to the extravagant and absurd stories contained 
ina late article of this Review on “ Biographies of Muhammad for India,” No. 
XXXIV., Art. 6. 
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ArT. IT.—1. Satires, Songs, Jokes, &e. of Ram Kisto Chatter- 


IYA. Various scattered MSS. 


2. George Selwyn and his cotemporaries, with memoirs and notes, 


by John Heneage Jesse. 4 vols., 8vo. London. 1843-44. 


We believe that we shall do a not unacceptable service to our 
readers, by bringing before them, in connection with a brief ac- 
count of a man, who was, in his day, not a little remarkable, 
some phases of native life and character, of which the great ma- 
jority of them have had no opportunity of obtaining a view, and 
of whose existence they have no suspicion. The kind of man 
with whom we have to deal is indicated at once by our placing 
the name of George Selwyn alongside of that of our hero. 
And, indeed, the resemblance between Selwymand Ram Kisto, 
both in their character and position, is not a little remarkable. 
Both witty and humorous, both good-natured and popular ; 
—notwithstanding their poverty, they secured for themselves a 
footing in the most exclusive society of their respective coun- 
tries. Mingling freely with this society, they both kept them- 
selves remarkably free from actual participation of the Vices 
that disfigured it, and while it is notto be supposed that the one 
or the other could have very acute moral perceptions, or any * 
strong feeling of the evil of those vices that impregnated the 
very atmosphere that they voluntarily breathed, it is at least 
something to know, that personally they did not practise those 


vices, on which, as committed by their patrons, they look- 
ed with no unfavouring eye. z — 

But still more remarkable than the general agreement of 
the chafacters of these two men is the singular resemblance — = 
that subsisted between their t#stes and oddities. 4 ieee 


One of the most curious traits in Selwyn’s character, his 
extraordinary and depraved*love of criminal trials and execu- 
tions, formed an equally curious feature in the character of 3 
Ram Kisto Chatterjya. Selwyn’s friends made it a point to send 
him early intimation ‘of all crimes, criminals, trials, and ———— 
tions,” which came under their knowledge, and Selwyn loved 
nothing so well as to gulp their exaggerated and monstrous _ 
“anecdotes.” ‘* I despatched a courier to White’s for George, 
€ who, you know, loves nothing upon earth so well as a crimina 
€ except the execution of him,” wrote Walpole, when his hou 
i —— ington Street was broken open. “It happened 
luckily that the drawer, who received my message, ha 
€ lately been robbed himself, and has the wound : 
« his memory. He stalked up into the elub-re 
€ short, and with a hollow trembling voice said, 
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«< Mr. Walpole’s compliments, and he’s got a house-breaker 
< for you.” “The next time Mr. Selwyn calls,” said Fox, 
the first Lord Holland, as he lay grievously sick, ‘‘ show 
<€ him up. If I am alive, I shall be delighted to see him, and if 
<€ Tam dead, he will be glad to see me.” We donot know how 
many executions Selwyn saw, but he must have seen many. 
Ram Kisto Chatterjya was a constant visitor at the magistrate’s 
cutchery in Mr. Redfàirn’s time, in those days, when, accord- 
ing to Mr. Blaquiere, dacoits were executed by the hundred, and 
when Baboos Bissumbhur and Pittumber were the terror of the 
districts adjacent to Calcutta. kam Kisto’s curiosity once even 
led him to the Supreme Court,.a wearisome journey of many 
miles from Santipur.. It was at the trial of three cadets of 
Baraset, for arson. We forget who the judge was, but we 
fancy it was Sir Henry Russell. The hall was densely 
crowded by native gentlemen, and civil and military officers, 
and barristers and attorneys, all interested, though by a variety 
of motives, in the fate of the culprits, who belonged to a body 
infamous through the land, many of them having been known to 
chase children with grey-hounds before dinner by way of amuse- 
ment, and to dash cocoa-nuts on ‘f nigger heads” to test their 
relative stubbornness and strength. Ram Kisto Chatterjya 


Š > 


— * before the fire?” asked the judge of a witness. The crowd 
- pressed round Ram Kisto, and hustled him from his-elevated 
position, arid he heard no more. He came out ina fit of per- 
= —_ spiration, and vowed by all his three millions of gods, that 
ZS he would never enter that awful tribunal of justice again, for it 
= gave scanty welcome to spectators. ‘* Did you saw the young 
: = <€ man before the fire”-—was his report of his reminiscence of 
= the Supreme Court to the end of his life. 
= There wasa similarity even in the very manner in which Ram 
es i Kisto and Selwyn uttered their jokes. They turned up their 
= eyes with a demure and grave expression, which gave additional 
= -pungency and point to the laughable things they uttered. 
One expected little from their serious faces, and was the more 
startled and pleased on ‘that account. It was a little the rigal 
trick, which both had learnt to practise to perfection. Te n 
apparently solemn and drowsy fellow says something very 
ty, the effect is electrical; much more powerful, indeed, 
1 the same thing would be, if uttered by a man that grins 
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constantly and is boisterous. A man that would be a Merry 
Andrew should, of all things, endeavour to avoid looking what 
he would be. No man understood these things better than 
Selwyn and Chatterjya. 

We might easily push the comparison further. It would - 
not be difficult to point sout other points of coinci- 
dence in the characters of George Selwyn and Ram [isto 
Chatterjya. We imagine, however, many of*our readers 
would prefer a short sketch of the latter’s life to any parallel, 
however good, that we could draw. Every body knows when 
George Selwy n lived, and how he lived, but we fear every 
body ‘does not know as much of his rival? There are not many, 
even amongst Englishmen who have long lived in the country, 
and are familiar with the language and the habits of its people, 
who mould tell much about him. And as for those who 
never came to India, we doubt if any ever heard his name. 

Ram Kisto Chatterjya was born at Santipur, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The exact year of his birth is not 
known. There are differences on the point among those who 
knew him best, and we do not feel competent to give an 
authoritative opinion upon it. Efe was the only child in the 
family of his father, Nursing Chatterjya, a man renowned for 
his strength, wisdom, and piety, and intimate with many of 
the richest men in Bengal. As a Kulin Brahman, of the 
Nykushu order, Nursing Chatterjya was not without that — 
pride of descent, which characterizes the ar istocracy of every -~ 
country. He never received gifts or money from the hands of 
Sudras, however wealthy, and he never condescended to eat  ě 
at the houses of the lower castes.” Though not very — 
versed iit religious lore, he had studied the Shastras, and made = ~, 
up for all deficiencies by the quickness of his apprehension, 
the suavity of his manner, and the eloquence of his language: 
It was quite a charm to heat him speak. There was a fresh- Si 
ness in all he said, that showed he said what he felt and © 
thought at heart. He had travelled in many lands, andhe 
liked to speak of his travels. He loved Ram Kiisto as all fathers — — 
love an only child, and would have utterly spoiled him, but for- S 
the more judicious management of his mother, and Ram Kisto’s 
own natural sharpness. “In civilized countries, it is a common 
thing to hear of children, whose minds have been formed b 
i ei Sir W. Jones and Lord Brougham, in E 
* Curran, in Ireland; Schiller, Goethe, and Schick 

ermany; Victor Hugo, in France—all owed their i intel 

greatness to the gentler parent, and it would not bi 
Sith little research, to point out other instances. 
where the women are not educated, siete 
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“influence for good in the formation of their children’s minds. 
- Ram Kisto Chatterjya’s case appears an isolated exception. We 
can hardly call to mind another to match it. As a child, Ram 
“Kisto was eminently beautiful. His complexion was fair, and 
his features delicately chiselled. The small-pox, which, in after 
life, disfigured his face, had not committed its ravages when he 
was sent to the village patshalla to learn the rudiments of 
the Bengali language. The neighbours, nay even strangers, 
blessed his pretty face, as the little fellow, with large brilliant 
eyes, and curling black hair, bounded to, or from school, with 
his little satchel under his arm. Leigh Hunt relates, that one 
of his school-fellows was so handsome, that old apple- women, 
_ whom he used rudely to pushin the eager excitement of running 
through the streets, exclaimed, “< Where are you driving to, you 
great, hulking, good-for-nothing?” —and invariably coneluded 
with — beautiful fellow—God bless you !’—as he turned round 
to appease them. Ram Kisto’s pretty looks, we may be sure, 
similarly averted many a storm of abuse from him. The 
roguish expression of drollery in them—yes, even at this early 
age, was a charm that could not be resisted even by the quarrel- 
some fish-women of Santipur. 
When Ram Kisto had mastered the rudiments of the Ben- 
E — language, he was sent to a very good Sanscrit school 
iad ubdopody Bhattacharjya, a man of the most exten- 
knowledge, but eccentric habits. There was a large bell 
* — in the passage to the school-room,ewhich was of 
————— miserable enough, the walls being of mud, and the 
pe of of straw. As the school- -house was not lofty, and the bell, 
a i m a rich zemindar to the school-master, waslarge, it hung 
= y lows that the boys had to bend their heads in passirf under 
‘it, to prevent a collision between their heads and the metal. 
F: A new student, not familiar with the passage, of course, struck 
his ahead, — the bell, and it was E ee practice to 
) serate with him on his mischance, on the first occasion— 
Iy dear child, I hope you are not hurt; that bell hangs 
ae most awkward way.” If the student knocked his 
d against it the next day, the school-master reminded him of 
bla nder, “My dear child, I beg you to remember that bell; 
il dislocate your head, if you forget it every day.” If 
nt became a third time oblivious, and Subdopod: 
lato obserye him, he would dismiss the unfortunati 
— — the school— My dear child, you can 
—— there is a bell in the passage day after 
—— iser myself, then, you will remember my in- — 
—yol had better elsewhere.” | And no entre —55 
lation Ie - induc e tha: older nan to relent. The | 
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parents of the children, and Nursing Chatterjya among the. 
rest, put up with such eccentricities, in consequence of the 
acknowledged learning of Subdopody Bhuttacharjya. He 
was versed in all the Shastras. There was not a better gram- 
marian, critic, logician, or poet for miles around. No school 

in the vicinity numbered so many pupils, or turned out a 
abler men. . 

Village Sanscrit and Bengali schools were *conducted in 
those days much on the same principles as at present. The 
students paid their preceptor, some in money, some in oil, 
some in fish, some in vegetables, some in cloth, and some in 
fire-wood. If an unlucky urchin made‘a mistake in addition, — 
or blotted or tore the plantain leaf on which the question had 
been set him, up went the ratan of the pedagogue, but it ~ 
generally glanced aside if he blubbered out, ** Good master, í 
© my father has bought some cloth for you, which I shall bring 
you to-morrow’ —or, “ Here isa rupee, sir, which mamma sent 
you, and I forgot to deliver in the morning”—or, “Master, do 
€ you like tangra fish and tamarinds—we have plenty of ‘both = 
‘ at home.” Schools in England were conducted some years 
ago in a manner not widely different, and the hedge schools — 
in Ireland are so still. We have heard of one in a remote — 
agricultural district, where some of the children used to pay 
for their education in peat for the fire, and others in vegetables, 
the produce of their father’s farms, and a butcher's son in meat. 
It was disgraceful, no doubt, to the teacher. It lowered his dig- ~ 
nity with the boys. ‘But what then? Such schools have some- z 
times turned out boys that have become men of no small re- i 
nown. A village Sanscrit school réceived only the childre — — 
Brahmans: a village Bengali school received the children 
classes. The pupils in the former were generally young men, 
in the latter, their ages varied from five to twenty-five, ¢ i 
showed chins of various orders, from Hebe’s gloss to Mars’s bris- 
tle. There were no boarders. If the school-master had no ser- 
vant of his own, he used to permit one or two of the poorest — 
to remain at his house, whom he fed and clothed, and who, 
return, lit his fire, washed his rice, and cut and prepared h hi 

getables for the pot. The master of a Bengali school x 

ways more ignorant, poor, and dependent than the m 
ofa Sanserit one; but it would be absurd to say, that the le 
owas » in any case, rich or independent, or, in all, learne 
have been told many anecdotes of teachers of Sanse 
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£ sir, I was busy all the morning in catching these fish for you” 
—** Oh, oh!” and the irate preceptor was mollified. Such dia- 
logues are, we apprehend, but too common even now in the 
village chaubaris; much more common were they in the days 
when Ram Kisto Chatterjya wasa pupil. “That Subdopody 
Bhuttacharjya should have maintained a certain degree of inde- 
pendence in his day, that he should have preserved a rigid 
discipline in nis house, that he should have made ita rule 
never to accept presents from his pupils, argues that he was 
a man above the rest of his profession ; and that Subdopody’s 
school was crowded to excess, argues that the neighbours in 
general appreciated him according to his deserts. 

Ram Kisto Chatterjya never distinguished himself at school. 
He was not dull—his greatest enemies could not say that ;—but 
he was idle. He loved mischief more than he loved his books. 
Subdopody was often angry with him, but he knew how to 
appease Subdopod;’s wrath. Soft speeches, and an insinuating 
manner, made amends for frequent absence and neglect. It is 
possible his master may have feared him, just a little. His 
talent for satire had already developed itself, and Subdopody 
had heard stray couplets against some of the elder boys, who 
had tyrannized over the young poet. It is possible, we can 
hardly say probable, when we recollect the tutor’s character. 


© — While Ram Kisto was a student, he was attacked with the 


small-pox. Vaccination was then unknown, and_ inoculation 


was not common. Many of the Hindu familiesshad religious 


prejudices against it. The Mai Satola might be annoyed 


= with those who thought her grace insufficient, and put faith in 


science, She might wreak her vengeance on such as would 
not wait for her help! To inoculate one’s children} might 
possibly be construed by her as an act of treason against her 
authority. Nursing Chatterjya, much as he had travelled, seen 
id read, shared in these superstittons. He had not inoculat- 
vis child. The result was, that Mai Satola came down 
‘upon the little fellow in a manner which made his life, 
2. ra long time, doubtful, and which ended in the loss of one 
of his eyes. A long time after he had quite recovered from 
ne attack, Ram Kisto remained weak as an infant, and his face 
ever lost its beauty, though it continued to be lit up by the 
soul within him. 
Many are the anecdotes told of Ram Kisto’s boyhood. It — 
would be tedious and profitless to give them all. He was 
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of course the inventor of, and the arch-mover in it. His father 
used occasionally to come to Calcutta on business, and Ram Kisto 
sometimes accompanied him. They lodged generally at the 
house of a rich man in Rambagaun. During one of these 
visits, Ram Kisto was seen on the summit of a very high ním- 
tree, to the great apprehension of their worthy host, exclaiming, 
“& If I choose to fall down from this lofty branch and die, who 
€ can prevent me?” and swaying the little twig as violently as 
if he intended suitingsthe action to the word. The promise of a 
large sum of money to buy strings and flying kites, of which 
he was always fond, made him come down from his perch, and 
averted from the house and family in which he lived the great 
and grievous sin, which, in the respectable owner’s opinion, 
would have attached to them, had a Brahman lad met witha 
sudden and violent death on the premises. ‘Though Nursing 
Chatterjya loved his son much, he could not but feel, from the 
frequent recurrence of such freaks, that Ram Kisto was some- 
times very mischievous and troublesome. Returning home o 
one day, from a visit, in the company of a friend, Nursing af 
observed a little chap seated on the top of a large rath, gaily 
decked with red flags. ‘‘ Look there,” said he, withadelighted __ 
look ; “ ye say that Ram [isto is a troublesome, mischievous — 
fellow; there is a monkey on the top of that car, who beats him 
€ hollow.”—* Dear me! what a wicked boy !” said the sympathiz- — 
ing friend, * he is dancing on that slight and frail wooden cor- 
€ nice; I féay he will falldown and break his neck ina few  ~— 
< minutes.” On approaching, sure enough, there was Ram Kisto 
Chatterjya himself, dancing on the top of Jagannath’s chariot, — 
just as Bob Clive had danced on thè spout of the chure eeple 
in Shrépshire. The indignation of Nursing Chatterjya may _ 
more easily be conceived than described. Clive’s father’s anger 
was nothing toit. A violent box on the ear was Ram Kisto’s ~~ 
reward on the spot. Heenever dared to mount over Jagan- 
naith’s head again—in the presence of his father. Another wick- 
ed freak, for which Ram Kisto received summary chastisement, — 
consisted in his shutting the door of his little apartment, 
and pretending to be asleep, for two whole days and nights _ 
together. Great was the alarm amongst his family and friends. 
“He must have been bitten by a serpent,” said a good nature 
ed neighbour, “ during the night;” “or taken opium,” said a 
second ; “or wine,” suggested a third; “ break open the d 
ordered a fourth; while a fifth called him by name, with 
voice of a Stentor. The wretched father went raviny 
- = > ss 
for hatchets, to effect an entrance, and the mothe 
speechless agony through a small window, upon - 
apparently lifeless corpse of her son. — At last, an 
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whom Ram Kisto had often annoyed with his practical jokes, 
suggested that a long bambu stick, with a hook at the end 

of it, should be introduced through the window, and insert- 

ed in the ringlets of his dark hair, and then pulled from out- 
side, a process which would be sure to wake him if living. 
The advice was taken, and was followed by a most satisfactory 
result. Ram Kisto started up as if from sleep, to receive a 
maternal caress and @ paternal blow. But the best of his 
pranks was probably that which he played upon Babu Utum 
Chand, a wealthy up-country zemindar and merchant, who 
resided at Culma. Utum Chand feasted fifty Brahmans in a 
orincely manner every day before he took his own meal. 
ruits, sweetmeats, all sorts of dainties, that love or money 

could procure, he procured for the fat priests, and his name 
accordingly was renowned through all the land for piety and 
hospitality. It may well be believed, that Ram Kisto, who lived 

at Santipur, on the opposite bank of the river, was a constant 
guest at these noble entertainments. He came inand smuggled 
e: himself under various names, once almost every week. It 
= was impossible to recognize him through his numerous dis- 
-= guises, and even if it had been discovered that he had come 
in several times, his punishment would not have been severe, 
for he was descended from Brahmans of the highest order. One 
= day, Ram Kisto crossed over to the house of Babu Utum 
_ Chand, in a new dress which had been given him by his father. 
* He had a pair of new shoes on his feet, thoughtless fellow! 


* 


= The house in which the Babu welcomed his guests was the 
= Outer court of a Hindu temple. Nobody was permitted to 
A ~ enter it with his shoes on lfs feet, for it was considered sacred 

= ground. What was to be done? If he left his shoes out- 
ide, they were sure to be stolen. Beggars thronged at 
gateway. If he attempted to pass in with them, the 
per at the door would forbid him entrance. ‘ Thakuyji, 
e off thy shoes,” he would say, unconsciously quoting the 
hatic language of Scripture, “ for this is holy ground.” 
remedy at last suggested itself to his fertile mind. He 
would wrap the shoes in his (gumcha) handkerchief, and carry 
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Ram Kisto therefore kept his secret. According to his wont, 
Utum Chand himself came in to see the reverend men 
transfer the various delightful viands from the plantain leaves, 
on which they were nicely arranged, to their enormous paunches. 
«© Hallo, here are no apples on this leaf! and no mangoes 
€ on this; give our venerable Thakurji here some more thick 
€ milk, and this other some more curdg,”—Such were his ex- 
pressions as he passed rapidly along the line of Brahmans.— 
“< Good sir, you have not eaten any sweetmeats; honor my 
€ poor self by eating what has been placed before you, and 
calling for some more.”—‘** What would you have, my master? 
you are lying on your oars, your lips and fingers are not busy. 
Surely you have eaten very little.”—** And you, sir, you have 
no kuchuri on your leaf. Some more &uchuri, ho” At 
last he came to Ram Kisto’s seat—‘* Youngster, why do you 
€ sit with these elderly men—you ought to sit separate in some 
€ other place, you cannot eat as muchas they ; why, your leaf 
€ is as full still as if you intended to observe a fast. What is 
€ that in your gumcha ? Why do you attempt to conceal it ?” 
Ram Kisto was not flurried. Nota whit. He was ready with 
an answer—* Maha Raja, it is the Bhagabat Gita.”—-* Bhag- 
abat Gita! Do you read the Bhagabat Gita? Good lad! 
Good lad! I never saw a boy more intelligent. Here, Ram- 
kanai, look at this little fellow; he reads the Bhagabat 
Gita. Did you ever see one so young read that blessed 
book ? Kislrenji give you length of days, my child! More 
sweetmeats here, ho—sweetmeats for the pious boy here ~— 
—not for that man, you fool. And, youngster, see me in my 
audience hall before you leave the premises. Don’t permit 
€ him, Gopal, to go away, before he has seen me.” And the 
host passed on. Ram Kisto could not gulp another mouthful. 
He thought Utum Chand Babu had shrewdly conjectured 
the contents of his handkerchief, and wanted privately to punish 
him, lest the Brahmans should all lose caste. When he again 
confronted the zemindar, he was in a tremor. But there was 
no causefor apprehension. The rich man had nosuspicions, He 
would not even ask his guest to read a chapter of the Bhaga- 
bat. He gave him sixteen rupees on the spot for his intelli- > 
gence and piety, and dismissed him. Ram Kisto went home, it 
may be imagined, chuckling with pleasure, at the success “these 
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had attended his trick. Our readers will no doubt consider the 

freaks sufficient to give them an idea of the boy, who, though 
very naughty and troublesome, was not much hampered, even ~— 
at this early age, with the prejudices of his countrymen. At 
all events, we have not enough of the spirit. of Boswell ‘Ine 
us, to narrate more. A future orientalist may, if h 
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describe how little Ram Kisto, when his school-master asked 
him how much twenty plantains would cost at l and ł pysa 
for seven, enquired whether the plantains were green or 
ripe ; and how he placed cock-roaches in the spice box of his 
father, and how severely he was beaten for it. We have not 
leisure for the task. 

We do not know where Ram Kisto picked up his Persian and 
bad English. ` It cout not have been in the Sanscrit school, 
where he was placed, for no one there knew these foreign 
tongues. Possibly, he may have fallen in with missionaries, 
and learnt a little English from them. He did not do much 
credit to their tuition, however:—‘‘* Did you saw,” and such 
like phrases, were great favorites with him all his life. We con- 
jecture also, he must have taken some pains to learn Persian, 
as a knowledge of that language was, in those days, indispensa- 
ble to such as aspired to Government employ. The proceedings 
of all the courts were written in the language of the former 
rulers of the soil. When Ram Kisto had completed his course 
of studies, he came down to Calcutta. He mixed with all 
classes of society, and was the gayest of the gay. Though 
his father’s religious prejudices would not permit him to live 
at the house of one inferior in caste, he was a frequent visitor 
at the houses of the richest Sudras. The fathers of some 
of the greatest natives now living, of Ashootoss Dé, Raja 
Kali Krishen, Raja Radha Kant, and Russomoy Dutt, re- 
ceived him with the distinction which his descent and talents 
deserved. He was loaded with presents wherever he went, 
and his prejudices would permit him to receive them. He had 
no cares. <A butterfly ina garden could not be more smart, 
inconstant, or happy. s 

It has been remarked by the author of Selwyn’s life, that 
“ no task can be more disappointing in its result, than that of 
€ collecting the scattered bon-mots of a man of professed wit, 
< with a view to prove that his reputation is well de- 
<€ served.” We never felt the justice of the observation more 
keenly, than in attempting to collect Ram Kisto's witty 
— at this period of his life. In the case of Selwyn, 
Mr. Jesse complained, that many of the best sayings of 
the wit “had probably been lost,” and that others had per- 
haps suffered in the narration, and that in all, “ the charm of 
< manner, which must have greatly enhanced their value at the 
< moment they were uttered, could of course be taken by Mr. 
< Jesse’s generation only on credit.” In the caseof Ram Kisto 
Chatterjya, we have not only to complain of these things, but 
of much more. If Selwyn’s witticisms, uttered before men 


regularly took notes of all they saw or heard, have 
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been lost, it cannot be expected that Ram Kisto Chatterjya’s, 
uttered before men, most of whom hardly knew to read 
and write, should be preserved. If the point of Selwyn’s 
jokes should have been blunted in narration, when such 
men as Lord March, Fox, or Walpole were the narrators, it 
cannot be expected that the point of Ram Kisto Chatterjya’s 
should remain as sharp, as when first launched from his tongue, 
when we remember the hands—Ramtoau, Haribar, Bissessur, 
through which they have been transmitted to us. If Selwyn’s 
inimitable manner can only be taken on credit, Ram Kisto’s can 
hardly be taken even on that; for while we have good descrip- 
tions of the former, we have scarcely*even bad ones of the 
latter. The worst of all, is, Ram Kisto’s jokes were uttered in 
a society, the constitution of which is utterly unknown to most 
of our readers, and in what is to them a foreign tongue. Now 
it is of the nature of all wit in some degree, and of that species 
of wit, which is embodied in jests more particularly, that it 
cannot bear transplantation. It would almost be as absurd to 
endeavour to translate most of Ram Kisto’s jokes, as to endea- 
vour to remove a large mango or tamarind-tree from India to 
England. The translation can be made, as well as the tree 
removed, but the wit of the joke will be lost in the process, as 
well as the greenness and beauty of the tree. There will be 
no life in either. What for instance would our readers make 
of such a joke as the following? 

Ram Kisto was one day walking with a very rich friend on 
the terrace of his house. It was a very lofty house, and the 
prospect from the terrace was exceedingly beautiful. The 
huts, the trees, the hedgerows, the wery river with its pictures- 
que sweep below, appeared perfectly diminutive— 


““ A miniature scene—a fairy show.” 


As it was late, the cattle, were returning from the pastures. 
« The white and red cows resemble for all the world, our edi- 
ble Chira and Murki,” said Ram Kisto to the friend at his 
side, who roared with laughter. None of our readers, we 
are sure, will be able to explain why Ram Kisto’s friend 
laughed, or in what the point of the observation lies. It 
would, therefore, be little better than useless to attempt to give 
our readers specimens of Ram Kisto Chatterjya’s wit. hey 


will not probably see any thing humorous in them. Neverthe- 
less, as we are on the subject, we shall attempt to describe 
some of the principal subjects, on which Ram Kisto was in the 
practice of discharging his missiles. S me 
‘The Mofussil courts of justice were a perpetual butt and a 
perpetual source of merriment to him. e loved to relate 
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how his tutor, Subdopody Bhuttacharjya, had been taken to 

the court of the magistrate, and placed in prison, because 
thieves had broken into the old man’s house; how the magis- 
trate at last was made to understand that Subdopody was 

not the culprit, but the individual who had suffered the wrong ; 

how the magistrate asked him whether he suspected any one as 

the offender, and how he answered he had no ground for sus- 
ae any one ; how the magistrate then enquired whether he 

ad recently received any one into his house as a guest, and 

how his love of truth had compelled Subdopody to answer he 

had received one man, his son-in-law, and finally, how that 
innocent son-in-law was dragged, thana by thana, to answer 

the charge of theft, which nobody had made against him. 

He loved to relate how the new judge of the district had asked 
what a gye was, and persisted in understanding the word to mean 
byal, until the sheristadar was obliged to explain that there 

was a collector sahib, and that the collector sahib had a mem, 

and that the gye stood in the same relation to the é4yal, as the 
mem to the saheb. He loved to relate how the old judge had 
given a decree in a case between two sisters of the names of 
Jugudumba and Burmomoyi, under the impression that it was 

a case between a husband and a wife. He loved to relate how 
pugla Jones saheb always held cutchery under the shade of the 
banian, instead of the large and pucka court the Govern- 
ment had built for him, and how he never permitted his esta- 
blishment to wear turbans and shoes. He loved, to relate how 
shikari Harrington had a chariot drawn by toothless tigers, like 
* the chariot of Cybele; and how every morning he made these 
toothless tigers drink water Trom the same pan as the kine of 
his household. He loved to relate how the veteran collector, 
= Snooks, to cure a horse of impatience, when he heard a foot on 
the step of the buggy, and at the same time feduce the amount 

: of business in the office, * regularly placed the vehicle across 
© the kachari door and accepted petitions from those only who 
o € had passed through it.” He ee to relate how the facetious 
= assistant, Brown, “ had the Naib Nazir, Hurri Ram, always 
* < weighed on pay-day, and told him if he exceeded 7st. 6lbs., 
- į to come for his tulub when he had reduced himself to the 
= £ calibre suited toa good second spear !”—and how the hu- 
rous assistant got on, because the fact was reported toa 
sudder judge, who loved a joke.* All this, and much more, 
= he loved to relate to delighted audiences, and we think, no 









— The reader, if incredulous, is referred to page 152 of Mr. Ricketts's very admi- 
-~ rable and useful book— The Assistant's Kachari Companion and Guide to the Revenu 
; ations, in which he will find that Ram Kisto’s jokes were not always buil 
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satire could be published against the Company’s courts more 
bitter than Ram LK isto’s anecdotes would be, if collected 
together. 

The vanity and the eccentricity of Ram Kisto’s neighbours, 
afforded him even greater opportunities for the exercise of his 
humour than the Mofussil courts. He was constantly at them. 
There was one man of the name of Tarachand Nayabagis, who 
was in the habit of abusing all whom he visfted, in their presence. 
Ram Kisto never met this man in company without drawing 
him out. * What a plain spoken man isour good Nayabagis Maba- 
sai” he would say, in his quiet demure manner; “he fears no 
one ; he speaks truth in the presence of every body.” And away 
would rattle the flattered Nayabagis, grossly abusing all the 
parties present, to their great amusement, and sometimes to their 
anger. There was another man of the name of Kirtibas, who pre- 
tended to be very pious and holy, and who frequently declared 
that there was no Hindu boy that reverenced the religion of 
his fathers like his own son. It was Ram Kisto’s delight to 
mortify this fellow, as often as he could, by proving to him that 
his son was a heretic and renegade. Once, he had the son 
invited into the house of an oil-merchant, a man of low caste, 
but supposed to be immensely rich; and to quiet the scruples of 
the youth, said he would be one of the guests himself. He 
came to the house as punctually as Kirtibas’s son, but while 
the latter sat down to the meal, Ram Kisto made some excuse 
and went awdy.not to avoid eating, that would have been good 
enough, but to return with Kirtibas himself. The horror of 
the father at beholding his pious son, eating publicly in the 
house of a man of low caste, and the terror of the son at be- 
holding His venerated parent, at the scene of his disgrace, can- 
not be adequately described by any one but Ram Kisto himself. 
There was a third neighbour, who was a great simpleton, and 
whom Ram Kisto delighted to regale with wild and improbable 


* 











stories, which he would gulp down with avidity, and relate to 
others with a grave countenance. Q@nce RamKisto told this neigh- 
bour, that the English, naturally brave, were timid as hares, 
whenever they had to cross the great Ganges. ** The sight of the | 

< glorious river,” he said, “ so stormy and expansive, makes their __ 
<€ hearts quail. Whenever they reach the middle of the river, 
< they fall flat on their faces in the boats, and worship it li = 
‘ the Hindus. And they whirl their hats round their he s 
6 


erying—Puddaji ki joy—Puddaji ki joy! (Glory, glor 
the great Ganges!) when they reach the opposite ba 
‘ safety.” Like a kind friend, he made his neighbour 
all this farrago of nonsense in public; and when the aud 
laughed at the story, and the simpleton appealed to h 


< 
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formant to confirm it, Ram Kisto, of course, stoutly de- 
nied having any knowledge on the subject whatsoever. It was 
this simpleton he brought with him to Calcutta, on the occa- 
sion of his penultimate visit. Joygopaul had often expressed 
a great anxiety to see the capital, and Ram K isto considering 
his curiosity laudable, at last gratified it. As they passed 
through the crowded streets, arm in arm, for Ram Kisto thought 
he would otherwise ifevitably lose his friend, a buggy dash- 
ed past, with two big, bearded and moustachioed military ofti- 
cers in it. “ Brother Ram Kisto, which is the lady and which the 
gentleman in that gig?” asked Joygopaul. He had heard 
that it was the custom amongst Englishmen in Calcutta to 
drive out together with their wives in public. ‘* They are both 
“gentlemen. Don’t you see they have both beards and mousta- 
< ches ??”—“ Now, don’t quiz me, good brother, because I am a 
€ poor villager, and never visited Calcutta before. Didn't you 
< tell me, yourself, that English ladies had not a spark of mo- 
< desty in them, and came out in the streets without so much as 
* a veil, in the same buggies with their husbands? Do tell me 
< which is the wife, like a good man.” Ram Kisto treasured up 
the hint, and made good use of his friend’s importunity in one 
of his masterly satires. 

The popular superstitions of the day afforded Ram Kisto a 
good field for the display of his humour. No man in the world 
had such lots of amusing ghost stories. We regret that our 
space will not permit us to present some of hischarming narra- 
tives to the reader. The stories themselves are not very long, 
but we fear they cannot be made intelligible, without long ex- 
planations. It would be nécessary to induct the reader into the 
entire system of Bengali superstition, to enable hif to ap- 
preciate Ram Kisto’s stories with a proper zest. When a man 
does not even know, that a dead Mussulman becomes a mam- 
do, that a dead Sudra becomes a*bkut, that a dead Brahman 
becomes (oh! name of terror, to the ears of Hindu children!) 
a brahma-dotti, that a dead warrior becomes a sondokatta, 
that a dead cow becomes a gomukho ; when a man requires to 
be told that the brahma-dotti always prefers to live on cham- 
pac-trees, that he carries abrass pitcher, and has wooden sandals 
on his feet; that the kondokatta goes along the streets and 

lains, clasping and closing itsarms frantically for prey, and drink- 
ing the blood of those who fall in its clutches ; that the gomukho 
cannot enter into a bed-room, and cannot harm infants ;—when 
a man is absolutely unconscious that thereare femaledevils as well 
as male,—shuckchunnis in the purest white, with heads that 
touch the ceiling, and petnis, dirty and foul as their crimes, and 
immoderately fond of fish ; when he does not know, or knowing, 
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does not believe, that there are mighty charms, by which not 
only these departed spirits can be subdued, but made the minis- 
ters of our purposes:—when a man, we repeat, is so utterly 
ignorant, what is the good of telling him stories, in which 
the devils we have named, and hundreds of others we have not 
leisure to name, play the most prominent characters. He will 
not understand such stories, or if he does understand them 
partially, he will only think them absurd. He will be blind 
to the humour that pervades them. What is the use of telling 
him the stories then, when we cannot make room for the ex- 
planations which should accompany them, in order that they 
may be properly appreciated ? 

The eternal quarrels between the rival sects of the Vaish- 
navas and the Shaktus, furnished another abundant subject 
for Ram Kisto’s talents. There is scarcely any assembly among 
the Hindus, in which violent partisans of either sect are 
not to be found. It was Ram Kisto’s practice, with ingeni- 
ous stories, to set these partisans at loggerheads. He de- 
lighted to set a follower of Chaytanya and Krishna against a 
follower of Kali Mai, and watch the result. The treat was 
as good to him asa comdat des animaux. The same reasons, 
which influenced us in keeping back the amusing ghost stories, 
preclude us from dilating on these scenes. Our readers would 
not understand in what their wit consists, and in what manner 
they were instrumental in exciting the feelings of the Vaish- 
navas and Sha&ktus. They would consider them dull, if not 
inexplicable. 

It would scarce be just, however, to omit all Ram Kisto’s 
jokes from our present paper. Some of them are so short, that 
they may be repeated in a very small compass. Would it not be 
as well to give a specimen or two of such? In the course of a 
few years more, they may all utterly vanish. We believe the 
anecdotes have never been if print, even in Bengali jest-books. 

« Well, Ram Kisto,” said a fastidious and rich Bengali 
Babu, “ you are a great wag,,but pray tell me how, as a 
Hindu, and the son of a very pious Hindu, you managed to 
eat your dinner at Babu Utum Chand’s, when you had the shoes 
in your cloth ?” 

** My good sir, leather is not unclean! It is not the exter- 
nal, but the internal impurity that defileth the man.” 

“ Fie ! fie! how can you, as a Brahman, talk in that strain?’ 
The Babu was taking his evening meal, as he spoke, from a 

late, and cups of silver. <“ I never could swallow a morsel, if 
€ I had shoes at my side. My gorge would rise at the bare 
€ smell of them. How did you eat, Ram Kisto? How did yon 
€ eat? It is a perfect mystery to me !” | —— 
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“& Why, sir, even thus.” 

The Brahman suited the action tothe word. Hetooka large 
sweetmeat from the Babu’s plate, put it into his mouth, and 
swallowed it unceremoniously. 

It is needless to add that the Babu was horrified beyond 
measure. He thought fourteen generations of his ancestors 
would be consigned to the lowest depths of the Hindu in- 
ferno, for thé sin he Had unconsciously committed, in permitting 
a Brahman to eat from his plate, after he had polluted it with his 
low-caste touch, and believed devoutly that he would share their 
awful fate when he died. He spent some thousands to atone 
for his guilt, and, if possible, avert the calamity from his head. 
We may rest assured, Ram Kisto Chatterjya did not come 
empty-handed when the thousands were spent. 

“& The times are wofully changed,” said another wealthy 
Babu, to Ram Kisto, in the course of conversation. * In the 
€ golden age, the Sudra had but to bow reverentially to a Brah- 
€ man to be saved forever. The fire inthe Brahman’s hand used 
< to consume all his sins, as he stretched it forth to return the 
€ salutation. Where is that holy fire at the present day ? What 
< Brahman has got it. —“ Every Brahman that comes to you,” 
replied Ram Kisto, naively : “ does not your whole body burn 
< with anger at the sight of the lazy beggars with the sacred 
< threads, that throng your door for alms? And how can it burn, 
€ unless they have the fire of which you speak ?” 

Some natives are habitually most unfortunate in their com- 
pliments. Dwarkanauth Tagore may be cited as an instance. 
*““How do you like our religion ?” asked the Pope, of our 
friend, when he had seen mass at St. Peters—‘* Very much, 
indeed, sir—it is so like my own.” ‘* Who is the best speaker 
in the house?” asked one of Sir Robert Peel’s friends, when one 
night Dwarkanauth returned in high spirits from his seat 
in the gallery.—‘ That is not a Uifħcult question,” answered 


our friend; * Lord John Russell is a very good speaker, I was 


< charmed with his eloquence; and Stanley is better still; but 
<€ when Peel rose, I thought hisspeech would never end,” mean- 
ing, of course, that Peel eclipsed them both. Ram Kisto Chat- 
terjya was not of this ill-fated class. His compliments were 
choice and delicate in the extreme. If his satires could lacerate, 
his eulogies could heal. He had the arrows to wound, and the 
salve to cure, equally at his command. We are sorry to add, 
that none of his compliments are capable of translation. 
We have already said, that Ram Kisto was a rare mimic; in- 


* deed, he quite equalled Theodore Hook in this zespect. He had 
$ aty different faces, and twice as many voices, 


Ly > 3 i when he chose 
ulge in the propensity. He once visited a private theatre, 
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in Calcuttą, in the company of a friend. When he returned, 
he gratified his circle of acquaintances with imitations of all 
the actors. Nothing could be more ridiculous than his Macbeth. 
Those that saw it, will remember it to their dying day. The 
grimaces, the hard breathings, the convulsive snatches at the air- 
drawn dagger, were all in the highest style of the burlesque. If 
the gentleman, who performed the part, had seen Ram Kisto’s 
imitation of it, we fear he would have Been inclined to stab 
him ina rage. It is said that Theodore Hook made but a dull 
companion at breakfast, and that -he could only exercise his 
extraordinary powers of amusement after dinner. The bright 
light of the candles, and the continual bouncing of cham- 
pagne corks, were the sources of his inspiration. He could 
not be all himself without them. The visitors at the humble 
house of Mr. Charles Lamb, or the gorgeously decorated 
mansion of Rogers, remember the contrast between the quiet 
man of the morning and the noisy one of the evening, when 
he made extempore poems on all the company round, full of 
puns and sarcasms,and what not ! There must have been some- 
thing congenialin the natures of Hook and Ram [isto Chat- 
terjya; for the latter, like the former, seldom shone except in 
the evening, though he never had recourse to the bottle to sharp- 
en his intellects. Individuals anxious to see Ram Kisto Chat- 
terjya in his glory, seldom invited him to morning parties. 
They knew, as well as Hook’s admirers, that he reserved all his 
brilliancy for the evenings. 

Likeall Hindus, Ram Kisto was married when a child, and be- 
fore he understood the responsibilitiegof the tie. Nursing Chat- 
terjya chose a bride for him. She was dark, and her face and her 
figure were not very beautiful; but she was descended from a 
long and illustrious family of Kulins. Ram Kisto loved her much, 
and she—but it is needless to add a word about her—what Hindu 
lady does not love her husband? It is currently rumour- 
ed, that Ram Kisto’s wife shared his wit, and delighted the 
inner apartments of Hindu houses, as much as Ram Kisto the 
outer; but on this subject we have not positive information. 
The couple had three daughters, but no sons. One of the 
daughters, we were told sometime ago, still lives. 

While Ram Kisto dandled his little girls at Santipur, or 
mixed with the most fashionable circles in Caleutta, he was _ 
not wholly blind to his own interests, or insensible to the 
glory of leaving a name to posterity, which should be looked 
upon with equal respect and love. He wrote at intervals. 

e believe his productions have never been collected together. 
Such a collection is very desirable. A native that auld make | 
it, would confer a service on his country. ESA Ts 
— 
ag 
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His satires he wrote with great ease and celerity; he never took 
any pains with them; but his songs he elaborated with care, 
and polished and re-polished, until they glittered like diamonds. 
Every body that has seen specimens of both satires and songs, 
would know as much, without being told. There is a dash of 
playfulness in the former, which would be utterly destroyed by 
careful revision, and a gentle grace and elegance in the latter, 
which no amount of talent could have attained without labor. 
We have heard that the satires were sometimes written off 
hand. Were we asked to the compositions of what English 
poet they bear the closest resemblance, we would answer 
Churchill. They have not the perpetual loftiness of Dry- 
den, nor the smoothness and conciseness of Pope, but they 
have the rapid flow, the vigour, and, we fear, the bitterness of 
Churchill. There is no effort apparent about them. We 
cannot give the reader any specimens of the satires, because 
the sons of many of those, who were ridiculed, are living, and 
we have neither the right, nor the will, to give pain to them by 
the resuscitation of the attacks on their fathers ; ; but any one 
curious on the subject, may obtain specimens from intelligent 
native friends. The well known satire, written under the pa- 
tronage of the Maha Raja Nub Kissen :— 


Tore bap betta khaito juto, 
Sheke jane lok lokuto, 


* Your father, wretch, used to be beaten with skoes, what does he 
know of society or manners”—may bear a comparison with the Epis- 
tle to Hogarth for nerve and spirit. It is a perfect torrent of 
fierce invective. The manner in which the poet uses his blud- 
geon is appalling even to by-standers! The more elegant, but 
scarcely less bitter :— 


Luckhi chara gadi khana, chgra akta saz, 
Cochmauer poshaker modhai, khali akta taz. 


_* A wretched broken carriage—tattered harness—the coachman’s 
— — a skull eap —and nothing else’—for sly humour may match 
— om the best parts of the Rosciad. As for the popular— 


S a “ Far ma ashai, tar sheora boshai 
: = N Bolai O shurbo nashai !” 


oe 2" 

= We hardly know to what to compare it! It is so national and 

— peculiar, and withal so racy; go: there is no use in going 
n th giving the first or best-remembered lines 

1e obstacles which lie in our way, and pre- 

ra making any continuous extracts from the 

appear v W en we come to the ‘songs. These are not 
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tinctured by any personalities, nor, what is still better, by any 
grossness. They are quite in advance of the age. No better 
proof can be given of Ram Kisto’s purity of heart, than that 
living in a circle, most of the members of which had a love for 
all sensual and perverted pleasures above all things, he was 
able to write strains that might be sung in the ears of innocent 
children or bashful women. We were so well pleased with 
many of the songs, that we marked about a dozen for insertion, 
but on second thoughts, we came to the conclusion, that it 
would be best to confine ourselves to three or four. Our 
translations seemed so indifferent, and, when read along with 
the original, appeared to convey so inadequate an idea of it, 
that in justice to Ram Kisto, we could not muster courage 
to give more, lest our sins should be laid on his shoulders. 
Here is our first specimen :— 


SONG, 


Ob ! never look on woman's eyes, 
Their serpent gaze will fascinate, 
And then betray thee: Youth, be wise, 
And fly their lustre ere too late ; 

Or should’st thou linger—loth to part, 
Oh ! never, never trust her heart. 


Ob ! never list to woman’s voice, 
There’s flattery in its every tone, 

To make thy pulses throb—rejoice, 
And leave thee then, to mourn alone. 

But should’st thou, &c. 


Ob! never let thy bosom heave, 


* For woman’s twin-born blush and smile, 
The glittering smile will oft deceive, 
The blush alas! as oft beguile ; 
But should’st thou, &e, 


However imperfect the translation may be, it will be seen, that 
the leading idea of the lines is eminently fitted for a song in- 
tended to be popular. We have endeavoured to preserve the 
tone and music of the original, as much as possible, but we 
cannot say with any success. A better scholar and versifier — 
may turn out something more,—indeed much more approxi- 
mate; but we doubt whether any amount of talent will ena- 
ble a man to produce an exact representation. The English — 
language, we fear, will not admit of it. It is harsh, compared 
with the flexible Bengali—more fitted to convey large, stu- 






pendous, sublime ideas, and less fitted for soft, delic te, gent — 


- thoughts. ee * * 
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Our second specimen shall be of a different character. 
A SONG TO MAHADEO. 


To him, the mighty king of kings, 

To him, to him, who rules supreme, 
And from the cloud-surrounded throne, 
On which he sits unseen, alone, 

Bids oceans roll and sunlight stream, 
And showers of earth its precious things, 
Its frvits and grain crops—let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 


To him, who owns the ice-crowned hills, 
Where spring for ever holds her reign, 

Where varied buds perpetual blow, 

And from their fragrant censers throw 
Sweet odours on the air, that fain 

Would play the lover with the rills 

That dash in music—let us raise 

Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 


To him, whom Vishnu must obey, 
Whom star-crowned Brahma must adore, 
Who once appeared before their sight, 
In all his majesty and might, 
A pillar in the days of yore, 
So huge, so vast, together they 
With fear shrunk from it—let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 


To him, from whose resplendent brow 

The sacred Ganga laughing springs, © 
And glides through earth by rock and tower, 
That o'er its waters darkly lour, 

And groves that spread their verdant wings, 
Stretching each creeper clasped bough, 
To view its image—let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 


To him, upon whose forehead gleams 
The moon's white bark, whose curving throat 
The sculptor’s lofty art defies, 
— Whose melting love-illumined eyes, 
Joa, EEA His grace-abounding heart denote, 
And won by their attractive beams 
His bright-haired Uma—let us raise 
Our grateful bymn of thanks and praise. 


~ | 


To him, not beautiful alone, ` 
But girt with terrors—him, whose hair 
With fiery snakes is bound, that dart 
Their glances to the gazer's heart, 
And rear their horrid crests in air, 

= Roused by the viol’s sprightly tone 

a From sleep lethargic—let us raise 

Our grateful bymn of thanks and praise. 





“a T That he has nought earth 1 
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To him, the furious—him, who rules 
O'er demons that no tongue may name, 
Whose neck a grisly garland bears 
Composed of human heads; who wears 
Destruction’s sword of darting flame, - 
And quaffs his drink from empty skulls, 
And speaks in thunder—let us raise - 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 


There is much more of it, but perhaps*thus mueh will suffice. 
The reader, versed in Hindu mythology, will hardly require to 
be told that the poet has availed himself of the various names 
of the god Shiva in his song or hymn, and used them as pegs 
whereon to suspend his floral wreaths,—that Ugur, one of Shiva’s 
names, means furious—that Chundru Shekhuru, another, means 
one whose forehead is adorned with a half-moon—that Srikan- 
tu, a third, means one whose throat is beautiful—that 
Kupalubhrit, a fourth, means one whose alms-dish is a skull—that 
Gunga Dhuru, a fifth, means one who caught the goddess Gunga 
in his hair, and so on.* 

Our third and last specimen shall be another 

SONG. 
Oh! worse the lot than his, whose fate 
Compels him far abroad to roam, 
Of one, whose hearth is desolate, 
Who dwells in solitude at home ; 
No gentle wife his cares beguiling, 
No graceful children round him smiling, — 

Nosmiling babe upon his knee ; — — 
A heart which vacant thrones displayeth, + 
W here Love with Gladness never playeth, —— 
Where not a gleam of sunshin® strayeth, * 

But evil passions wandering free, 
Impel to sigh for others’ treasures, 

And scowling look on others’ pleasures, 

And curse his own sad destiny. 


Though Honor, Weafth, and Fame may bless, ; — 
And crown him o’er and o'er again, EEANN 
He cannot taste of happiness, 
Alone upon a barren plain ; = 
No creeper to bis rough bark clinging, —— 
No tender shoots around him springing, * —— 
Vag ee A leafless, seared, and blighted tree! — a 
And if in mart or street he greeteth, _ 7 
The children whom, by chance, he meeteth, * 
= It is with aching heart that beateth, as 
With feelings of strange agony; ;; 
= Their smiles, their joyfu looks, mind hit —— ae: 
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In the latter part of his life, Ram Kisto Chatterjya shared the 
lot to which poets in every age, (except in our present iron one, 
when all things seem to run out of the usual order,) appear to 
have been doomed. He became poor, and somewhat dependent 
on his friends and admirers. Always of a generous disposition, 
he had wasted the greatest part of the property which his fa- 
ther had left him, ere he had past the prime of life; but there 
would have been still @nough left to maintain him and his, in 
comfort, nay even in affluence, through life, if he had not im- 
prudently lent a very large sum to a man whom he had known 
from youth. It was the old story. The trusted friend proved 
a rogue, and made himgelf scarce. Ram Kisto never recovered 
a pice of what he lent, and was thrown on the resources and the 
bounty of such, as knew the stuff of which he was made, and 
chose to open their purses to him in his evil days. 

It was to be expected, that he should be thus thrown on the 
generosity of others after he had spent his own fortune. The 
good days of Bengali literature had not arrived then, nor 
have they arrived yet. Vernacular authors, that would not 
starve, must seek patrons; the public cannot feed them. Years 
ago, it was the same thing in England, and to a certain extent 
it is so still, although the advance of civilization has materi- 
ally changed the aspect of affairs there. In time it may do as 
much or more in Bengal. The diffusion of a taste for the pure 
pleasures of literature, among all sorts of the population, may 
save our poets of a future day from the degradation of cring- 
ing to the great for money. When the mass of the population 
shall have learnt to read and write, and shall be placed in cir- 
cumstances, in which they may be able to afford the gratifica- 
tion of buying books, Bengali poets and authors will’ become 
keur independent of patrons and other adventitious aids— 
but not before. Now they must struggle on with the help of 
rich men, and Vernacular Societies, and the like, as best they 
may. The hackneyed lines— 


“Alas! what ills the author's life assail ! 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail!” 


cannot well be applied to the author in England at the present 
time; but it can, very appropriately, to the author in Bengal. 
Ram Kisto Chatterjya, in his later life, felt their truth in some 
measure. 

It was in the middle of winter, just eighteen years ago, that 
Ram Kisto, while living at the house of a friend in Calcutta, had 
an attack of fever. The disease was mild at first, but was accom- 
panied by an utter prostration of spirits. Ram Kisto felt an 
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inward presentiment, that it would prove fatal to him. So 
apparent became his lowness of spirits, that those among whom 
he lived, determined to send him home without delay. <A boat 
was hired for him, and the boatmen were directed to make all 
speed with him to Santipur. When they arrived at that place, 
his disorder had increased. He clasped his wife and children, 
as they came to him on board, and told them he had no inten- 
tion of going to his house, as his end was near. He would 
remain on the banks of the Ganges and die like his forefathers. 
The waters of the sacred river (oh! the fell power of super- 
stition !) would wash his sins away. 

Three days after his arrival, he breatled his last, in the arms 
of those he most loved, and without any pain. 

We have already informed our readers, that Ram Kisto Chat- 
terjya was beautiful as a child, but plainyvery plain indeed, as 
aman. He was short of stature, with dark curling hair, anda 
complexion which, though originally fair, had become tanned 
by time, weather, thought, and perhaps care. The small-pox, 
which had committed its ravages on his countenance in early 
youth, left deep and indelible marks upon it,and the eye which 
it had injured never regained its power. Yet, plain as he was, 
there was something in his face more attractive than the fresh- 
est faces of common men. It was characterized and made 
peculiar, by an air of the utmost ingenuousness, and it glowed 
with the light that burnt within. No man of genius, sensibility, 
or heart, ever kad a wholly repulsive aspect. 

. We have not leisure to depict Ram Kistos character 
minutely. We leave the future Boswells and Lockharts of 
Bengal, to narrate that he was immoderately fond of mango- 
fish and tobacco; the future Gleigs to praise that immoderate 


fondness; the future Macaulays luminously and vehemently 


to point out the absurdity of that praise; and the future 
Carlyles to philosophise, in" half-intelligible language, on the 
fondness, the praise, and the absurdity all together: but we 
cannot conclude our article without a word on its first and most 
prominent feature—its independence. What a contrast does 
that independence present to the ostentatious independence of 


many amongst us now! ‘The rising generation of Hindus 


will brag and bluster about their independence in the Town ~ 
Hall, as if they never cared a bit for your judges, your secre- _ 


Sa 


taries, and your members of council—but place them in a — 


mixed committee of great and small men, and you will see- 
how constantly they will vote with the former, and how they - 


will overlook, and ery down, and oppose the latter. It is not 


those who have the semblance of independence that have 


s7 — 


ie!) 
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always the substance of it. Ram Kisto Chatterjya, never once, 
in his life, boasted of his independence; we verily believe, 
he never thought that he was independent, but he never 
spared the lash when justice required it should fall on the 
shoulders of the wealthiest and greatest. It is only necessary 
to allude to his satires, to show how little he feared or cared for 
the great ones of his time. 

The genus, Young*Bengal, had not developed itself fully, 
while Ram Kisto was living amongst us—it was but sprouting 
up then,—like a mushroom. Yet was it a constant theme for 
Ram Kisto’s sallies. The immoderate love of wine and spirits 
and cigars, the very “doubtful morality, the shawl turbans, 
and glittering rings and gold chains for the waist—the contempt 
for every thing belonging to, or produced in the country, and 
love for every thing foreign—the toad-eating,—the perpe- 
tual fawning upon those who have the gift of appointments 
in their hands—the want of any thing like decent self-respect— 
the quarrels for precedence—the contempt of their own fathers 
and mothers and wives, because they are not ‘* educated”—the 
want of any religion—all this, and a thousand things besides, 
were endless subjects for Ram Kisto's ridicule. We remember 
that he once called ona native of the species, who loved nothing 
so much as to ape the manners of Englishmen. The fellow had 
a call-bell, as if he could not call his numerous servants (one 
bearer and one hurkaru!) by name, and when Ram Kisto was 
conversing with him, he rang it. “Saheb,” wied a servant 
in a hoarse voice out-side, and ran in with clasped hands, 
Ram Kisto started from his seat, and made hurriedly for the 
door. ‘ Do not go,” said his host. —“ There is a saheb coming,” 
said Ram Kisto, in apparent alarm; “I shall see you again.” — 
« What saheb ?”—* Didn’t the man announce one just now ? 
< He cried Saheb.”—*‘‘ Oh he merely responded to my call.”— 
« Did he? Ithought you were a babu and not a saheb,” said 
Ram Kisto, quietly sitting down again. The saheb hung his 
head, and felt the rebuke. Such was Ram Kisto’s constant 
treatment of Young Bengal when he had only partially @eve- 
loped himself, when he had not, as now, attained the summit 
of his glory, when he was lingering at the very foot of the 
ladder. What would his treatment have been, if he had seen 
him as we see him every day! Alas! we require a Ram Kisto 
now, to satirize and to correct the rising generation. 
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ART. III.. Madras Quarterly Missionary Journal. June, 1852. 


THe following are the words of one, concerning whom India 
may boast herself the first cradle of his world-wide fame, and 
whose death we now deplore as a national bereavement :—‘ It 
has been my lot to live among idolators, among persons of 
all creeds, and of all religions; but P never knew yet of 
a single instance, in which public means were not provid- 
ed sufficient to teach the people the religion of their country. 
These might be false religions ; I know but one true one; 
but yet means were not wanting to feach those false reli- 
gions, and I hope that weshall not have done with this subject, 
until we have found sufficient means for teaching the people 
of England their duty to their Maker, and their duty to one 
another, founded on their duty to their Maker; and beside, 
that we shall be able to teach the word of God to every indi- 
vidual living under the protection of her sacred Majesty.” 
Happy would it be for England and India, were every one 
of us as wise in pronouncing, and consistent in fulfilling, pub- 
lic and individual duty as he was, whom the nation now has 
lost; and we trust that these sentiments of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington find a warm response in the hearts of many of our 
legislators, and will secure for them a coronet of glory when 
the most brilliant earthly honours shall be, like his, of no- 
thing worth: They express the very pith of all we want 
to advance in this paper, that it is the duty of the people of 
England, the British Parliament, and the East India Company, 
each in their sphere, to do what they can to teach—dheir duty 
to their Maker, and their duty to one another, founded on their 
duty to their Maker ; to teach the word of God to every individual 
living under the protection of her sacred Majesty in India. 

Let us now ask with what degree of favour these religious 
principles are likely to be regarded, and what measure of at- 
tention the Christian interests of India are likely to receive 
from the Houses of Parliament. Every secular interest of Eng- 
land will certainly be duly estimated in the House, and provided 
for ;—the cotton goods of Manchester, the silks of Norwich, the 
cutlery of Sheffield, the jewellery of London, and the merchan- 
dise of Liverpool, will each have their defenders in this discus- — 
sion. Members of corn-law leagues at home will be stout ~ 
protectionists in their efforts to hinder the ingenious hand of 
the Hindu from competing with the manufacturers in our Eng- 
lish markets, while staunch protectionists will greet the proposal 
to glut with English manufactures, by means of Government 
fairs, a country which, to our disgrace, is still unprovided with 
the steam engine, railways, or eyen wind or water-mills. 
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Again, the interests of the Europeans in India will be 
duly represented. The civil, military, medical services, and 
merchant interests, will have their advocates; and even the 
ecclesiastical department will probably have weight enough 
in the House to constrain the Government to pay another bi- 
shop or two, to grant a charter to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
strengthen the staff of chaplains; but can we look in the 
House with equal confidence for advocates in favour of the 
great Missionary interests of India? ‘These are carried on 
not only by the Church of England, but by other denomi- 
mations, as well in England, as in America and the conti- 
nent, and in their unitéd efforts not less than £187,000 was ex- 
pended in the year 1850. What we want for India are mem- 
bers who will study the circumstances, and identify themselves 
with the interests, temporal and eternal, of the 150 millions of 
the land. 

We want advocates for the interests of the East Indian, 
the Mahomedan, and the Hindu. We want an advocate for 
the uncovenanted clerks and officials in our public services, by 
whose toil and talents the affairs of Government are carried 
on. We want an advocate for the 250,000 native soldiers, who 
have faithfully served us, and ably helped to place us and keep 
us where we are. And we want advocates for the collective 
interests of 150 millions of our fellow-subjects, from whose 
means the entire revenue of the land is drawn. Let us hope 
that we shall find many such advocates in the newly assem- 
bled Parliament, who may identify themselves with these se- 
parate interests. But likewise let them duly estimate the 
eternal salvation of the millions of the land, for whom they 
are now about to administer the principles of Christian legis- 
lation. 

_Hitherto the spiritual interests of the natives have attracted 
but little concern in Parliament, and led to no result, except 
perhaps some general expression of approval and acknowledg- 
ment of duty on the part of the state, which were doomed 
not to be followed up by any practical results. Should nothing, 

or next to nothing, be effected for the cause of humanity and 
Christianity by the terms of the next charter, the Christian 
hilanthropist will not relax his efforts or depress his hope. 

e are assured of the end for which India has been annexed 
to Christian Protestant England ; and if we have still to pro- 
ceed without the favour or assistance of the temporal powers, 
the greater will ultimately be the glory to God. Our hopes, 
however, from Parliament, under present circumstances, are 
ore promising than they have hitherto been. During the last 
wenty years, the interest in the propagation of the Gospel has 
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advanced at home,and considerable outward success has followed 
the labours of missionary societies abroad, and questions which 
have been put to the witnesses, whose examination has already 
been printed, show that some consideration is being bestowed 
on the cause of religion. 

Among the heads under which the inquiries of the committee 
of Parliament are to be conducted, tyvo immediately affect 
the present subject: —The 5th, “ The measures adopted, and the 
< institutions established and endowed, for the promotion of 
€ education in India”—The 7th, “ Ecclesiastical provision 
<€ for the diffusion of Christian spiritual,instruction.” 

In furtherance of the interests of Christianity in India on 
the occasion of this enquiry, a conference has been lately 
formed in London, whose proceedings have been printed in 
a recent number of the Madras Quarterly Missionary Journal. 
Delegates from the Christian Knowledge Society, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Church Missionary 
Society, have associated themselves for the purpose of taking 
such measures as may seem to them best calculated to promote 
the efficiency and well-being of the church, and the interests of 
religion in India, on the occasion of the renewal of powers to 
the Hon’ble East India Company. ‘The names of 4he persons 
forming this conference have been published, and with a few 
of the officials of those societies, include a list of old Indians, 
well known for the deep concern they have evinced in the diffu- 
sion of Christian truth in India since their return home. 

The results of five of the meetings of the conference have 
been published, and include the following resolutions :— 

I. «That any measures that may be taken by these socie- 
< ties, for promoting the designs of this conference, are likely 
< to be more effective, if urged by the three societies severally 
€ and independently ; but that in order to secure substantial 
€ agreement as to the course to be pursued, it is desirable that 
‘ the representatives of the three societies should, from time 
€ to time, confer together.” 

II. <“* That it is advisable (1.) to press for an increase of the 
episcopate of India. (2.) To represent the necessity of an in- 
creased number of chaplains and assistant chaplains, and to ask 
for grantsin aid towards the support of clergymen in th 
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tant chaplain. (3.) To recommend the appointment of nat: 


of Calcutta, to minister to Native Christians connected wit 


the Hon’ble Company’s service. (4.) To point out the impor- 
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< tion in India, and to call attention to the especial claims of 
< the poorer classes of Europeans and East Indians connected 
with the public service.” 

Ill. “ That the object, for which a yearly sum for educa- 
tional purposes is set apart by the East Indian Government, 
is to promote a good general education, to be ascertained on 
report of their inspectors, among all classes of the inhabitants 
‘< of India.” 

IY. * That every school, in which such general instruction is 
conveyed, as shall reach the standard prescribed by the com- 
petent authorities, be entitled to share in the benefit of the 
< Government grant.” 

V. <“ That any regulation or usage, which prevents the 
admission of the holy Scriptures into schools and colleges 
supported by Government, should be discontinued.” 

VI. «< That the three societies be requested to put them- 
selves into communication with the Board of Control, and with 
< the Directors of the Hon’ble East India Company.” 

VII. “ That a copy of the proceedings of this conference be 
communicated to the several Indian bishops, with a respectful 
request that their Lordships will communicate to the confer- 
ence their remarks on the several points embraced in the re- 
solutions, and any other information, which is calculated to 
promote the designs of the conference ; also, that their lordships 
will suggest any further measures, which, in their judgment, 
may properly fall within the functions of the conference.” 
VIII. <“ That the conference desires to submit for considera- 
tion the importance of using every effort to ameliorate the 
condition of society in India, and especially of discountenancing 
such inhuman and demoralizing customs as are unhappily still 
too prevalent in that country.” 

While we sincerely congratulate ourselves on the existence 
$a and efforts of this conference, wé fully concur in the expres- 
— sione of the first resolution, that any measure, which may be 
= taken by those societies, are likely to be more effective if inde- 
_ pendently urged by the three; and we place even still more hope 
upon the individual exertions of those who, whether in the 
House or out of it, may be led to study and further the Chris- 
tian interests of India. 

* = This conference, comprising, as it does, some distinguished 
= public servants of the Company, is not likely to err on the side of 
= pressing too severely their late hon’ble masters; and on the other 
See nd we have confidence that the representatives of those religi- 

Sen societies will not compromise the spiritual good of the 

country, by limiting their wishes to the distinctive views of the 
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church to which they belong, nor in any degree fall short of the 
high aims which the occasion invites, and the eternal destinies 
of the inhabitants of India demand. 

We shall now proceed to review some of those subjects which 
might seem to demand the attention of Parliament, in which the 
interests of Christianity in India are involved. We shall allude 
to the matters included in the resolutigns of the united con- 
ference, and shall perhaps be the means of suggesting other 
matters for the exercise-of their praiseworthy zeal ; allowing 
ourselves more latitude in the choice of topics than could be 
embraced in the deliberations of a purely missionary body. If 
our remarks should savour too much of complaint, it is not that 
we are unmindful of the advantages which have hitherto been 
enjoyed,—and which shall be acknowledged in their place,—but 
because the present is the opportunity for enumerating and 
removing the defects and evils which the past has brought to 
light. 

The first subject of enquiry, which commends itself to our 
notice, is— 

TAE ABKARI DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT.—This cor- 
responds with our excise, and the enquiry is demanded whether 
it be, or not, the source of the great spread of drunkenness in 
India during the last fifty years. The excessive use of intoxi- 
cating liquors is contrary to the religious laws and habits of 
life, both of the Mohammedan and Hindu. ‘There is no 
proper Bengalieword to express drunkenness, to “f eat madness” 
being the only phrase in use; and the habits of the natives 
are so free from it, when left to themselves, that in a little vil- 
lage we once lived in for eighteen months, a single man 
never appeared under the influence of intoxication. In larger 
towns, where the abkari system operates, drunkenness is 
almost as common as in England, and is becoming increasingly 
so; and the prevalence is generally imputed to the working of 
the present Government abkari. To do justice to this subject 
would demand an article of itself. We can only most briefly 
allude to its evils. DALS 

In this, as in other branches of Government, the increase of 


the present revenue is the one end sought by the Company, 
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and, therefore, the great aim of the native subordinates. To 
— — 






devised to establish drinking shops in villages, where heretofore 
there had never been such, and to put impediments in the way 
of those ceasing to sell who had once commenced. * 
has sometimes occurred, that when a respectable man is entrap- d 
ped into selling spirits, he is led to decamp and forfeit his duty 
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paid in advance, fixtures, and what outstanding debts may 
be left. Such a case, with many like grievous details, will only 
be understood by those who are acquainted with the proceedings 
of native subordinates, endowed with the greatest official 
powers, and the smallest possible salaries; for whose moral 
improvement not the slightest care has been taken, or concern 
shewn, and whose immediate covenanted superintendent is per- 
haps a hundred miles off, in Calcutta or Dacca. This spread of 
drunkenness seems the greatest evil, as it is one of the most pro- 
minent results of our connexion with India. And it is with 
thankfulness believed,.that many, connected with the Govern- 
ment, who know best the working of the spirit license, are 
most averse to it. 

The abkari system of operation, before the beginning of this 
century, was not objectionable. An oppressive tax on the 
toddy-tree, which formed the chief revenue, would have only 
checked the produce; and it is probable that a return to 
the old system, and a total suppression of the present abkari 
system, would, through the remaining habits and feelings of the 
natives, go far to bring about the happy state of things on this 
head that existed up to fifty years ago. But it is possible that 
under present circumstances a remedial measure of Govern- 
ment may be necessary to effect this: and the present evil is 
so rapidly increasing, and of such a crying character in its 
t@Bporal effects upon the Hindu constitution, under a tropical 
sun, and the demoralizing results are such, as tb call before all 
others for the interposition of the state. 

II. Innuman RıTES.— A mong the inhuman rites of India, 
which still cry to God and man for abolition, the one deserving 
first notice is that of Entrajati, commonly called ‘ Ghat- 
murder.” This rite enjoins the conveyance of the sick and 
aged away from their homes, to be exposed on the banks of the 

nges, and, before death, submerged beneath the waters of 
the sacred stream. 

In a former article in this Review on the subject, it is calcu- 
lated that, at the lowest computation, not fewer than a thousand 
natives per day are offered to this bloody idol. The details 
of this horrible rite are fully given in the above-mentioned 
article, the substance of which was supplied by Prize Essays 
prepared by intelligent natives in Calcutta. The following ex- 
tracts, which mark the murderous character of the rite, would 
seem to prove the necessity for Government interference :— 
« Moreover,” (proceeds the native essayist)“ we turn round 


_ í and challenge our countrymen to deny the fact, if they can, that 
‘Sina great majority of cases, far from any wish to be carried 
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tothe river being shewn, an unwillingness is invariably display- 
ed. How frequently do we witness men, when that dreadful 
hour comes in which they are for ever to be separated from 
their much loved family and home, entreating their friends 
and relations in a most affecting manner to delay the acting of 
their intended purposes for a while.” In another place, hesays, 
—‘* How often do we witness, with tears in our eyes, the sick, 
€ unconscious of the dangerous nature of etheir disease, talking 
and conversing with great cheerfulness ; but no sooner are the 
heavy tidings brought to them that they must prepare to go to 
visit the Ganges, than they, drawing a sigh, turn on thé side, 
€ and are never seen to speak any more.” 

The native Hindu essayists naturally shrink from imputing to 
their countrymen the crime of murder from malice prepense, or 
covetousness. But who shall doubt, that a rite which affords such 
facility for wilful murder is frequently so employed? It has 
come within our own power to authenticate two such instances. 

A gentleman, holding a distinguished position in Calcutta, 
was informed, some years ago, that the relations of a sick native 
had taken him to die at the river, though not in dangerous ill- 
ness, in order to possess themselves of his wealth. He proceed- 
ed to the ghat, or burning place, accompanied by a medical 
practitioner, and, finding the case to be as reported, asked to see 
the * Will,” which being shown, he tore it, and threw it into 
the river, whereupon they brought the sick man home, and he 
was alive for some years after. i 

The second was given us. by a gentleman, who happened 
to be the head civilian in a district at the time when the 
raja had been subjected to this rite under peculiarly dis- 
graceful circumstances. This gentleman told us, that he ab-_ 
stained from showing the accustomed marks of respect to his son 
and successor, and when this young raja called, mentioned that 
he had so acted to mark his displeasure at the murder of his 
father. To which the raja replied, that it was not his fault, as 
he had nothing to do withit. The disgraceful circumstances 
alluded to, and which were generally believed at the time, 
were these. The deceased raja, who had gone in some state, 
when ill, toa sacred place on the Ganges, while walking out 
in the evening, saw his vast funeral pile erecting, and ob- 
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in the shastras. It does not appear that there is any allusion 
to the custom, whether preceptive, historical, or incidental, 
in any of the most ancient of these books. Professor Wilson 
says, in his lectures on the religious practices and opinions of 
the Hindus :—“ The custom of carrying the dying to the 
< banks of the Ganges, or some river considered sacred, has 
€ no warrant from antiquity, any more than it has from reason 
€ and humanity.” And one of the natives before alluded to, 
attempts, with much learning and ingenuity, to show that 
the custom has not prevailed for more than 360 years. This 
period, however, we think far too short. 

It is acknowledged tthat some difficulties are in the way of 
remedying, by act of the Legislature, an evil of such general 
prevalence. Still the attention of Government should be 
turned to so murderous a rite, and it is not improbable, that 
when attempted, the rite of “ Entrajati” will be found to 
admit of as safe and effectual a remedy as did the sati, in- 
fanticide, Gunga Saugor murders, slavery, &c. &c. 

The Government are engaged in the suppression of another 
Moloch rite among the Khond tribes on the southern frontier of 
Orissa. The “ Merriah” sacrifice enjoins the tearing in 
pieces of a living human victim, as an oblationto the Earth 
god ; and it is to be feared this cruel superstition prevails 
along the South among the Hill tribes, to an extent not yet 
realized by us. But this subject has already been discussed in 
our pages so much in detail, that there is little necessity for us 
now to recur to it. 

- Besides these are other cruel abominations, which, though 
not murderous, should certainly be put down by the strong 
hand of authority. In Bhowanipore, in the immediate precincts 
of Calcutta, may be seen, during the Churruck Pujah, a man 
swung round by the sinews of his back, to afford a barbarous 
excitement to the people: and the same is to be found in most 
of the villages of Bengal. We have seen among the palaces 
of Chauringhi, a procession of scarce clad devotees, each one 
having a long iron rod passed through his tongue or his 
cheeks, or having iron plates of fire on his head, or between 
the pierced wrists. We would not have such abominations 
banished from Calcutta and allowed elsewhere. The expression 
of a wish on the part of the Government, or Police magistrate, 
would effect this, and do the cause of humanity no good; but we 
mention such things to show, that there is too much indifference 
to such abominations: and there is still a necessity on the part 
=- of Christian England to persevere as much as ever in its 

humane and holy efforts for India. 
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To plead toleration on behalf of any of the foregoing in- 
human rites were as absurd as to countenance the religious 
murders of the thug and dacoit, or protect the devotees from 
being taken up by the police for walking naked in the streets of 
Calcutta. 

III. GOVERNMENT CONNECTION WITH ITDOLATRY.—Upon 
this subject, which has so often called ¿for the just zeal of 
the Christian community, it is scarce necessary to pause. 
The subject has been discussed at full length in a recent 
number of this Review, to which reference must be made. 
We may congratulate ourselves, the Q@overnment, and the 
country, on the efforts which have been made, and the suc- 
cess which have followed those efforts. And we doubt not 
that no less results will follow the like discussion of other 
Christian claims and grievances, if conducted by the friends of 
Christianity in the same persevering spirit in which this con- 
troversy has been conducted. We now possess “f returns” 
relative to this question for the years 1847, 49 and 751. Tt is 
a great satisfaction to be thus fully informed of the state of the 
case and extent of the evil; but it is a still greater pleasure to 
witness throughout these returns and minutes but one spirit 
displayed, whether in the Home Government or Indian ofh- 
cials. All seem, earnestly and steadily, to persevere in carry- 
ing out the determination of the Parliament to separate the 
English Government from connection with heathen idolatry.” 

The pilgrim t@x was at once resigned. The revenue offi- 
cers ceased to be responsible for the collection of the rents, 
the repair of the temples and images, and the supply of the 
various commodities required for their use. 

Still, however, a great deal remains to be done. The work 
is but half accomplished. The Government are still the mana- 
gers of lands which afford endowments to heathen temples. 
Very large sums of money are paid out of the Company’s 
treasury for the support of heathen idolatry and Mohammedan 
worship, and the patronage of some of these priestly appoint- 
ments still remains at the disposal of the East India Company. 
In the Bombay presidency, the Government is concerned in the 
payment to heathen temples of £70,000 in money or land reve- 
nue, and in Madras the amount in money is nearly £80,000 
a year, while in Bengal, among others Jagannath, notwith- 
standing all that has been said and written against it, still 
receives out of the Company’s treasury £2,333. _ — 

We are fully aware, that in continuing to manage the temple 
lands, the Government mean only to protect the ryots living 
upon them; and that the money paid is in most cases for value 
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formerly received. But these reasons will not satisfy Christian 
England for the permanent continuance of any connection 
between the Government and idolatry. We would not desire 
to deprive a heathen temple of any of its property or endowment. 
We would have every reasonable claim honoured, every just 
expectation realized ; but we would also insist that, as soon as 
may be, our Christian Government should wash their hands of 
any official support of, and connection with, heathen priests and 
temples. We can be grateful for any step made in this work. 
We can make allowance for the necessary difficulties, and 
patiently put up with needful delay; but we can never cease 
to protest against the evil, until it shall be impossible to say, 
with the Deputy Governor of Bengal in 1844, “ The temple of 
Jagannath is only one of innumerable Hindu temples, the es- 
tablishment and worship of which are partly maintained by pay- 
ments from the public treasury.” 

IV. Tue ECCLESIASTICAL DEPpARTMENT.—The subject 
to which we shall next come, the Ecclesiastical Department 
of Government, is perhaps the most important that we have 
here to discuss. There is good reason to hope, that justice 
will be done before Parliament, in the inquiries which shall 
arise out of this subject. One head of parliamentary en- 
quiry refers exclusively to “ the ecclesiastical provision for 
the diffusion of Christian spiritual instruction,” and the united 
conference make it the subject of their first resolution, in con- 
sidering the interests of Christianity inthe new charter. This 
is the centre to which we would fix our attention. The Go- 
yernment maintains a Christian ecclesiastical establishment ; 
we may fairly judge of their estimate of, and interest in, 
Christianity, by the strength and efficiency of this department ; 
and all that the Government are likely to do for promoting the 
spiritual good of the people will be done through this depart- 
ment. p 

Let us turn our attention to the strength of the ecclesiastical 
staff in the country, comprising three bishops, thirty-nine chap- 
lains, and seventy-seven assistant chaplains. Every renewal of 
the charter has brought with it accessions of strength in this 
department, and there seems now to bea good plea for the una- 
nimous resolution of the Propagation of the Gospel, Christian 
Knowledge, and Church Missionary Societies, to press for an 
increase of the Indian episcopate and the staff of chaplains and 
assistant chaplains. 

If the character of the ecclesiastical body in India is to be 
episcopal at all, and episcopacy be any thing more than a 
mere name, it is preposterous to expect the oversight and 
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functions of one man to extend over a clerical establishment 
stretching from the vale of Cashmere in the north-west, to 
the island of Singapore in the south-east. The Court of 
Directors may calculate on not being let off this time with 
less than two new bishops, for Agra and the Straits. 

The metropolitan bishop will press manfully, as he is well 
able, for these bishoprics, as wellas the other necessities 
of his church; and past success should @ncouragé him. Few 
bishops, in the history of the church, could say with him, that 
during the twenty years he has held office, his charge 
has been relieved by the creation from it of eleven new dioce- 
ses. On Bishop Wilson’s appointment ih 1832, he might have. 
had to carry on correspondence, the only official means in his 
power, with the following places, which each have now their 
own diocesan :—Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Sydney, Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Neweastle, Tasmania, Cape Town, New Zealand, 
and China. It cannot be denied that the strength and extension 
of the Church of England are largely involved in the increase of 
the episcopate. The religious progress of India, during the 
last thirty years, exhibits a marked illustration of this, and 
not the least use of a bishop in our foreign possessions is, that 
it concentrates the Christian sympathies of England upon a 
locality. Itis not perhaps too much to say that, were our 
metropolitan’s charge (including a population of one hundred 
millions, more ready than the Irish to receive scriptural instruc- 
tion) sub-divided into five divisions, it would get just five times 
more attention than it now does, from the religious societies 
and community at home. For the increased usefulness of the 
episcopal office, it is most desirable, that the nature of a 
bishop’s jurisdiction in India should be legally defined. It is 
complained by some, that, under the present system, the bishop 
is powerless, the mere organ of Government or its secretaries, 
to give ecclesiastical countenance to their acts. By others, on 
- the opposite side, it is averred that no Protestant bishops ever 
possessed half so great and irresponsible power. The fact is 
probably between the two. The Government maintains much 
the same principle in ecclesiastical matters as they did before 
bishops were appointed, but in practice they rarely find it worth 
while to thwart or interfere with the bishop in any of his known 
wishes. Yet, while this power and authority are conferred 
upon bishops, the usual appeal from such should be secured to 
the clergy on the spot. — 

The number of chaplains and assistant chaplains in all 
India is 115. And in Bengal and the North West Provinces, 
including the Punjaub, there are twenty chaplains, and of 
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assistant chaplains forty-two. The inadequacy of this num- 
her will be best exhibited by the following circumstances. 
In the cold season of 1849-50, we visited the following 
civil stations, which are consecutive on the main stream of the 
Ganges, between Bhagulpore and Chittagong, viz., Malda, 
Rampur-Bauleah, Pubna, Furridpur, Burrisaul, Tipperah, and 
Noacolli. These, with the numerous towns and contiguous indigo 
and sugar factories, Were without one resident chaplain. In 
one of these places, where seventeen communicated, the Lerd’s 
Supper had been but once administered for twenty-two 
years. The one chaplain of the large civil and military station 
of Dacca, and the chaplain of the united stations of Mur- 
shedabad and Darjeeling, have to leave their posts to perform 
any occasional duty in the above-named places. We do not 
believe that this arises from any injudicious disposal of the avail- 
able ecclesiastical staff, but simply from its scantiness. Another 
instance may be mentioned. At Rajmabal, we once met the 
left wing, or four companies of \H. M.’s Royal Irish Fusiliers ; 
an epidemic was raging amongst them, which had already re- 
duced the number to little more than 300. Here the writer 
was called to minister to the sick by day and night for eight 
days, during which time twenty-six more were buried, and 
he had then to go on his way, leaving ninety-seven men in 
hospital, without a minister of any denomination to comfort 
the dying, or afford to the convalescent that counsel in respect 
to conduct, and even regimen and habit, whichean experienced 
chaplain might well supply to European soldiers on their first 
march. 

But a more fearful case is presented to us by the fact, that 
from the time of the departure of Lord Keane to the des- 
truction of the Cabul army, there was not a single chap- 
lain in Affghanistan, to attend to the various spiritual exi- 
gencies of that appalling -period. ^ The evil of too few clergy- 
men at home is felt and admitted by all; but the miserable con- 
sequences of such, ina foreign and heathen land, can scarcely 
be exaggerated. The above instances,—and others might be 
supplied,—will sufficiently illustrate this statement. 

The staff of the Company’s chaplains needs to be largely 
augmented, to supply the crying spiritual necessities of the 
civil and military servants of the Company. We want no 
mere driblets of one or two a year, made up by a reduction of 
full chaplaincies to supply salaries for more assistant chaplains ; 
and we think the bishops should reproach themselves for 


having so quietly allowed an appliance so oppressive to the ju- 


= niors in the service. What would the army say to having a 
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hundred of the divisional commands, colonelcies, and majorities 
reduced, in order to make new ensigns, lieutenants, and cap- 
tains? Would they congratulate themselves on the multiplica- 
tion of red coats before the enemy? And yet it was, in a great 
degree, by the appliance of this principle, that the secretary of 
the India House was able to report an increase in the number 
of the chaplains since the last charter. Were the number of 
chaplains three-fold whafit is at presen®& the proportion to the 
Company’s medical officers would still be as one to three; and 
who will say that the cure of the immortal is of less moment 
than that of the mortal part of man? Let the efforts of reli- 
gious societies and individuals in London be strenuously 
directed to this point. 

Scarcely second to a great increase of chaplains is the best 
administration of the patronage. At present it is vested in the 
individual members of the Court of Directors. It seems most 
advisable that a proportion of this patronage should be adminis- 
tered by the authorities on the spot in India. Were our bishops 
entrusted with any share of ecclesiastical patronage (as bishops 
at home are), we might expect the following good to result : 
— First, a higher standard of character and proficiency in the 
men would probably be maintained, from the superior con- 
cern in the appointments, and ability to select, which the bishop 
might be expected to possess. Secondly, it would afford 
the opportunity of employing those who might be found qua- 
lified on the spot ; and who, it behind their English educated 
brethren in some respects, might have one chief essential for 
the ministry in India secured, viz., a knowledge of the language 
of the country. And, thirdly, were the amount of patronage 
exercised in India of any extent, it might warrant doubling the 
number of the clergy, by the creation of the office of curate, an 
official at present unknown in the country. 

Respecting the qualifications of chaplains, so long as the of- 
fice remains in the gift of the several Directors, their characters 
and qualifications will bear the stamp of their patrons. A Charles 
Grant, the Director, will be known by a Martyn, Buchanan, 
Thomason, or Corrie among the chaplains, and others accord- 
ingly. But though we may not be able to affect the character 
of the men before their arrival in the country, pains should be — 
taken that they should be turned to the best purpose after- 
wards. The rule enforced on the civil, military and medica 
professions should be applied to the clerical, viz., a require- 
ment of the knowledge of one of the languages of the country. 
Wherefore should this not be the case? It is scarcely as 
much to the interest of the state as it is of the church, that those 
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Government servants, whose previous training especially qua- 
lifies them to excel in study, should, like all the other ser- 
vants of the Government, be required to pass in the native 
languages. But it is not a matter of political „expediency 
and sacred duty only, it is a matter of legal obligation, en- 
joined in a clause of a former charter, which has never been 
revoked, which runs as follows:—‘* We do further will and 
< appoint, that all such ministers as shall be sent to reside in 
India as aforesaid, shall be obliged to learn within one year 
after their arrival, the Portuguese language, and shall apply 
themselves to learn the native languages of the country where 
they shall reside, the°better to enable them to instruct the 
Gentoos that shall be the servants or slaves of the said com- 
pany, or their agents, in the Protestant religion.” 

If it be observed that the chaplains have too much to do to 
learn the languages, the same may be said of any other profes- 
sion, and the case of one has come within our own notice, 
who preached in a native language in the tenth month of his 
residence in the country, having, in the interval, fulfilled the 
duties of a chaplain. Were a return required by Parliament 
of the number of chaplains, who minister in a native language, 
it is to be feared that the total number in the three Pre- 
sidencies would be small indeed. An acquaintance with the 
vernacular is undoubtedly the first qualification, after scrip- 
ture knowledge and godliness of character, in a minister of the 
Gospel in a heathen land. It was this knowledge of the native 
languages, ably employed, which called forth the eminent charac- 
ters of former chaplains; and if a change does not take place 
on this head, we venture to predict, that the Company’s eccle- 
siastical servants will continue to fall, until they reach the 
level of the Queen’s navy chaplains, before the school-masters’ 
appointments were added to their office. Let us hope, that 
this matter will attract the attention of our bishops and mis- 
sionary societies at home, that they may influence the house, to 
induce the Company to require a knowledge of the language 
from the chaplains. We shall then see the ecclesiastical service 
in India not only keep pace with, but outstrip the advancing 
character of the church at home. 

The question of salary in the ecclesiastical service next calls 
for our notice. Of the two evils,—an excessively paid and 
an ill-paid ministry,—we undoubtedly think the former the 
greater. Poverty may foster godliness, call forth the exhibition 
of self-denial, and secure the sympathy of others. Excess 
of wealth has nothing to commend it, for 
— o- “Gold and Grace they never did agree.” 
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Still we protest against an unfair advantage being taken 
of our principle, to the injury of the most deserving of 
the clergy. And we think we see ground for this in the 
church in*India. Young men are being invited out from 
our universities at home, to minister to Europeans, on salaries 
only one-fifth, or one-sixth, more than is deemed necessary for 
an organist in Calcutta. This is not, however, in connexion 
with Government. We regard church afpointments, like those 
of any other profession, held by men taken from the same grade 
of society, having similar expenses and liabilities as others; and 
they should be remunerated for their seryices accordingly. Let 
us apply this principle to the ecclesiastical department of the 
Company’s service. ‘The first thing which strikes us, is that the 
salary of the metropolitan is but one-half, and that of the 
other bishops a little more than a third, of the salaries of the 
heads of the civil, military and legal professions, in their 
respective Presidencies. This must be severely felt at Madras 
and Bombay; where, upon a third-class grade of salary, they 
have to maintain themselves and family in the highest circle, 
to which the Royal patent of office ranks them. They must 
also take a lead in subscriptions, for which the European 
society in India is so conspicuous; and are necessitated to main- 
tain hospitality, to the numerous chaplains and missionaries who 
may visit the Presidency. We really think the increase of the 
incomes of the bishops of Madras and Bombay should be seriously 
considered, befere the salary of another bishopric is incurred. 
As to the chaplains’ circumstances, it should be said, that since 
the reduction of the number of full chaplains, in order to provide 
salaries for additional assistant chaplains, the Company’s appoint- 
ments should be rather called permanentassistant chaplaincies; for 
by the time one obtains the head of the list of assistant chaplains, 
the full term of service will probably have been accomplished, 
and the chaplain be entitled “to his pension of about £180 a year, 
which few, who are out of debt in the country, are likely to de- 
cline. And it will be admitted that this reduced pension is not 
too generous a support for a man of a liberal and expensive edu- 
cation; the best of whose days have been spent in a tropical 
climate, with, perhaps, a family to maintain. It would probably 
be found that the salary and allowance of the East India Com- 
pany’s chaplains are not very much better than those of our 
missionaries, whether in connection with the church, or societies, 
whose allowances are much the same. The best paid missionaries 
have not by one-half the chaplain’s salary, but these have dwell- 
ing-houses provided for them ; they are saved all the expense of 
a position among well-paid Europeans; the medical expenses 
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of their: wives and children are provided; their travelling ex- 
penses paid, and above all, the passage to and from England, 
for themselves and family, so. frequently required in conse- 
quence of the climate, and a home for their children out of the 
country, which is absolutely necessary for their preservation. 
These allowances will probably place the temporal circum- 
stances of both much upon a par, and it will be admitted, that 
what would be paternal liberality with the narrowed and un- 
certain means of a religious society, is scarcely so in a Go- 
vernment, who are confessedly liberal pay-masters. The widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions in the chaplains’ case are not taken into 
consideration, as these are of their own providing. 

We have no personal interest in putting forth these remarks, 
nor is the question only to be regarded as of personal concern to 
the chaplain. It undoubtedly presses seriously upon the Com- 
pany’s best interest, by lowering the standard of the clergy 
in the country ; as no one would be likely, from temporal mo- 
tives, to accept a chaplaincy, who could maintain a family in 
his profession at home; and missionary motives are not, it is 
feared, often put forward in connection with these appoint- 
ments. 

But if the Government are to be put to the expense of good 
salaries, let us have the full benefit of this, in the best men, which 
the wisest disposal of patronage can provide. Let a high stan- 
dard of scholarship in language, and ministerial devotedness, be 
required, and then let the number of bishopsand clergy be 
increased to the full, and we believe the best interests of this 
country and the Government would be in the highest degree 
advanced. 

V. THe Locat Cuurcu.—The piety and benevolence of 
Christianity continually result in efforts to perpetuate its bless- 
ings in a locality. As might be expected, from the wealthy 
Christian community in India, wé find everywhere churches 
built, and sometimes endowments collected and laid by, to 
secure the continuance of Christian ministrations. 

It seems most desirable on the part of Government to foster 
such efforts when made,and to devise measures for their further 
increase, to preserve the independence of such undertakings, 
and to perpetuate the benefits which might result from them. 
That such religious efforts should remain unnoticed and be allow- 
ed to fall into decay, for lack of a fostering hand, would be mani- 
fest improvidence, that they should be impeded in their 
pious aims, or diverted from the purpose for which they were 
‘originally designed, would seem something worse. 

_ This idea of a local church is probably a new subject to many 
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of our readers. But as we proceed, we trust it will commend 
itself to all, as not only deserving attention, but pregnant with 
far more good than has yet been seen from it; and for this 
end demanding assistance where necessary, and deserving always 
encouragement from the temporal powers. Let us now re- 
view what may be presented to us as the material of a local 
church around us in this country, and suggest what use can be 
made of such. * i 

_ In the city of Calcutta alone, by the pious efforts of former 
inhabitants, the Old or Mission Church was built, endowed, 
and for many years served by distinguished missionaries, or 
rather local ministers. And in our own time, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral has been completed at a large cost from the religious 
community here and at home, and supplied with an abundant 
endowment fund. Several of the other churches of Calcutta 
have been, in whole or part, raised by public subscription, and 
this we believe to be the case generally throughout the coun- 
try. 

The means which might be used in support of a local minis- 
try is our next consideration. Besides the endowments, 
which a few churches possess, the attendants at most of the 
churches in Calcutta, served by chaplains, pay a high rate of 
pew-rent ; and there seems no reason why the same method 
should not be adopted in all. The surplice and cemetery fees 
might be applied to the same object, and the amount of these 
will witness, that this may form an important item in a large 
congregation :— 

Surplice fee, for marriage by license .....22.2.2.2.. 32 
Minister's, for ditto ....ccscescnseecwessecscsccssessesecssecse DO 
Ditto ditto, by Bans .....e.es 2***222 16 
Baptism, out of hours of Sunday Divine Service 82 
Interring in Pucka grave .se..s.esseseseesareseenennenereenenee OO 
Ditto brought on Shoulders 2*22**2224 
Ditto in hearse or coach cesses seeee ER iT ITOR 
Ditto on shoulders, Coffin ornamented...s.ssss..ssssssssese 12 
Ditto, Coffin unornamented ..ess.seserserenreessensansaseasea O 
Clerk, for marriage by license .s.sesssessessene enesenreeree Ó 
Ditto, by Banns ...........es.seerererevesserereenneensenneneanee 2 
Chair at St. John’s Church .ceseesecececectcecvecsesnssercee 8 
Chair at the Cathedral ....se-seseeeeess —— r O 


But besides this existing support, which would go far to main- 
tain a local minister, —where circumstances required, a spi sial 
subscription might be made, as minister’s money, from — J 
who could afford it, or the Government might be induced 
to grant sums in aid of other funds collected for endow- 


ments. 
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Once more, all existing local provision made for the clerical 
superintendance of schools, male and female military orphan 
asylums, European hospitals and gaols, might be directed to 
the support of a local clergy, instead of being added as per- 
quisites to a chaplain’s salary, as we have known such appoint- 
ments. In fact we would have the Company guarantee, on the 
terms of their covenant, a sufficient maintenance to those cler- 

. 1 
gymen whom they s@nd out from England, and all fees and 
funds raised in the country should be appropriated to the fur- 
ther support of religion on the spot. 

At present the seven churches in Calcutta, largely attend- 

~ ed by persons not servants of Government, are, with one ex- 
ception, ministered to by Government chaplains; while those 
- few country stations, which have church services, though com- 
prising exclusively Government servants, are mostly minis- 
tered to by Missionary clergymen, the Government giving no 
remuneration for such services. Were the present proposal 
ever carried out, most of the ten or twelve chaplains now en- “ 
gaged in Calcutta, as well as the others in all large towns, 
might gradually give way to the supply of locally supported 
ministers; and be disposed of by the Government in small 
military cantonments and civil stations, which could not be ex- 
pected to support their own minister. 
i _As the result of this proposition, we expect not only a large 
= increase of the clergy, but those also we would hope of a su- 
= perior stamp, and not a few of them raisedn the country. 
They would be men specially selected for their qualifications, 
as teachers of large, influential, and highly intellectual congre- 
gations. ‘They would have a permanent holding in their curé, 
and not, like the chaplains, be liable to removal from year to 
ear, at the will, or for the convenience, of the Government. 
he incomes and influence of the clergy would depend 
on their diligence and success in ministerial work. But above 
all, such a body of local clergy would make India their home, 
having no temptation, like the chaplains, to leave the country 
after seventeen years of residence, at the very time of life 
when a clergyman begins to exercise most influence, and when, 
in a foreign country, his experience becomes most valuable. 
To such a local church as this (until the country admits of more 
~ national measures for the church establishment), we must mainly 
look for the growth and permanence of religion among Euro- 
 peans and country-born Christians, for the spread of missions 
= among the surrounding heathen, and the gradual relief of pri- 
— wate Dooa societies at home, from the support of the na- 
church. l 
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VI. GoveRNMENT PUBLIC InstrRucTION.—This is a sub- 
ject, which, in one shape or another, we have had frequently 
to bring before our readers, and we are never tired of it, as 
we are sure our readers interested in India are not either. 

It is not, however, the important extent or results of Govern- 
ment efforts in the cause of public instruction, which have 
called for this frequent notice and deep interest. It is rather 
the defects in such respects. There is nĝ feature of the ques- 
tion so pressing as the meagre character of these efforts. A 
Government, which draws a revenue of twenty-six millions 
a year from a teeming population, spends about £45,000 in’ 
its public instruction. Although poverty is the characteristic ~ 
of the country, such is the love of learning, that while the 
Government have probably less than 25,000 students in the -~ 
three Presidencies, the missionaries are teaching 120,000, and 
the natives themselves, unassisted, afford -the first elements of 
reading and arithmetic to many millions. 

Nearly every one in India is able to read, and can un- 
derstand a bazar account or a zemindar’s receipt. Here was 
a country for public instruction. 

But it will be said, that the few whom the Government 
instruct are from the highest and most influential class of 
the community, and that the standard Of instruction is far 
higher than that afforded by the missionaries or the people. 

We admit that the former is the case generally, and the ~; 
latter to some extent. But this admission we do not allow 
as a defence of the Government, but as the foundation of 
our next two complaints. First, they are spending the funds 
of the state upon those who can best afford to educate them- 
selves, and upon those too, who, though they have most in- 
fluence, it is well known are the last to exercise it. It 
is not the rich and great that influence a people; they are 
the last to be moved, and”*even when moved themselves, 
they are the slowest to act upon their convictions and set an 
example to others: every national movement springs from 
the mass. We see this in Christian history. Heathenismin 
the mass, too readily admitted into the outward church, debased 
Christianity into the Heathenism displayed in the middle and 
dark ages, and too palpable in the church of Rome at the ~ 
present time. Again, the spread of general instruction among ~ 
the people, by means of printing, and the translation of the 
Scripture into the vulgar tongue, was the strength of the . 
formation in England, and is still our protection from supersti- 
tion and infidelity. It is true that one great man in a cause — 
is worth many smaller ones. For aught we know, the whole 
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Reformation may. have depended on the protection which Wick- 
liffe received from the Duke of Lancaster while translating 
the Bible; and so in India, when a man of good family, who has 
been brought up in a Government school, joins the Christian 
ranks, it is like a block from the citadel, which carries with 
it many a loose stone, and causes perhaps a fissure which shall 
not be restored. Still the mass of the people are the founda- 
tions of the wall, andeagainst them we must plant our battery 
that the whole may crumble. Let the state help to instruct 
the poor, and the rich will instruct themselves; let the poor 
first move, and then, but not till then, the rich will lead them. 
It will not be said, that the trifle which those who receive 
Government instruction pay themselves should influence the 
state to afford them instruction; it is such a trifle (but 13 
per cent. of the amount spent in Bengal, 2 per cent. in Agra, 
7 per cent. in Bombay, and probably less in Madras) as 
not to deserve to be taken into consideration ; and a system 
of teaching suited to the poor would be so economical, and 
so extensively resorted to, as probably to be far more productive 
on a very small fee. 

Again, we complain that the standard of instruction is far 
too high-flown. A familiarity with Dr. Farmer’s criticism 
on Shakespeare, a philosophical discussion of the politics of Mo- 
dern Europe, and a head knowledge of the second and third 

ear book-work in Cambridge mathematics, is surely no use- 


- ful education to a Bengali; and yet we do but justice to the stu- 


dents and teachers in saying, that many at the Government 
schools have attained to this, as reference to quoted examples in 
this Review will show. Weacknowledge one good resulting from 
such a highly intellectual course. It completely sanshackles 
the heathen mind from the slavery of superstition, especially 
such a subtle and intellectual superstition as Hinduism, which 
a less erudite mental training weuld scarcely accomplish. It 
requires all the advances of modern science to make a Hindu 


know and feel himself superior to Brahmanism. There is 


where the Missionary gains greatly by Government education ; 
learning is often their ‘ school-master to bring them to 
Christ,” but this good is certainly not the one sought and 
avowed by Government, and we are inclined to contend that 


_ the present Government instruction effects no other. 


The present system has not yet appeared to qualify its 
students for useful employment in the state. The expecta- 
tions of these youths are as far above, as their qualifications. 


are below, the plain practical standard required by the heads of 
Government offices. We knew a youth, who upon passing 
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through college with distinction, was offered a situation under 
Government, with the usual salary of twenty rupees; this was 
not equal to his scholarship at college, and he declined it, not 
without showing his failings. For three years he remained 
unemployed, and then applied to the same gentleman for the 
Same situation, obtained it, and has since filled it with such 
diligence and modesty, that he has been rapidly promoted, as 
his high talents warranted. It is mueh to be «desired, that 
many would take timely warning from this very common case. 
But it is admitted that the heads of Government offices are afraid 
of employing these youths, even to the extent which their attain- 
ments would warrant; and that too many of those who do 
not find occupation as teachers in the Government schools, spend 
their time idly, dependent on their zemindar families, agitating 
the people with political sentiments, the result of their educa- 
tion, but tending by no means to the quiet and wealth of the 
state. 

We have a graver moral charge against Government in- 
struction. We think the system of secular and scientific 
English instruction, communicated chiefly by heathen teachers, 
is productive of vast moral evil. We are not so horrified as 
many are at the infidelity it almost universally begets. This 
is often, if not always, in a Hindu, an advance from a faith 
which so enslaves his reason, sense, and will, as almost to deprive 
him of free agency. And there is much of bold recklessness 
in his conduct, which is sometimes worse in appearance than 
in reality. Moral evil does, however, undoubtedly result. 
Idolatry has its religious sanctions and moral restraints; the 
very first effect of the Government system is to remove these, 
substituting nothing in their place. The result is, that in 
addition to all the vices of their country, many of these young 
men become notorious in their neighbourhood for haughtiness, 
discontent, abuse of superiors, drunkenness, and open profligacy, 
such as the country was not cursed with before. 

We next complain, that the system is not adapted to the 
genius of the people and the circumstances of the country. 
We found in India an indigenous system of instruction, as. 
universal in its character as is to be found in Germany or | 
Scotland ;—public universities, with numerous ‘* moths” or 
colleges, having from ten to sixty students in each, as 
deeply read in their classics, sciences, and logic, as those of 
Europe, and throughout the whole country, the ramification 
of the system in large town schools, village, road-side, and 
hedge “ patshallas.” There was a sphere for Government to 
draw out the national energies, in bringing to light, through 
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these colleges, the too much despised native productions in 
ethics, law, logic, astronomy, medicine, surgery, science, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, and history. These might have been 
made to blend with the higher advances of English literature, 
and by means of printing, with Government superintendence 
and partial support, Christian enlightenment might have been 
propagated, in exact proportion to the funds bestowed on such 
schools. Instead of this, until very lately in the North West 
Provinces, the whole of the indigenous instruction was neglect- 
ed and despised, and the European system introduced, robbed, 
as it professes to be, of its Christianity. 

. Lastly, it is notorious, that the success which has followed 
the system, is greatly owing to a lavish expenditure, and the 
forcing of the Court of Directors, and a few earnest individuals 
in the country, not the most likely best to estimate the work- 
ing and effects of native instruction. We have too often spoken 
in just praise of the unselfish energy of the leaders in this 
cause, to be accused of disrespect or disparagement, when we 
aver that most, if not all, the distinguished men, who have done 
what has been done for Government education, were not mem- 
bers of the Company’s services in India. We may go back to 

A Mr. Amos, Sir Edward Ryan, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Bethune, 

and those at present, or within a few months back, at the head 
of Government education in the three Presidencies, Sir J. 
Colvile, Sir E. Perry, and Mr. Norton: every one of them 
men, who earned distinction, and trained thes ability which 
has helped on Government instruction, not in an Indian expe- 
rience, but at the English Bar. No doubt they were sup- 
ported by some, and not a few, able public servants on the 
> spot; and had the Government support in India been ten-fold 
J what it has been, our objection on principle to the system 
would remain unmoved; but still we contend that the experi- 
== ence and official positions of the men who have led on this 
movement are not prima facie in its favour, and that at the 
present time the vast proportion of the public services in the 
three Presidencies distrust the system. Its great supporters 

, are in Leadenhall Street, and not in India. 

~ But can we say nothing in behalf of the Government edu- 

cation? Yes, indeed, with all its faults, it is the door of hope for 

India, second only to the direct missionary undertakings. The 

first step which Government took in national education was the 

most important measure for the good of India ever taken. It 

_ admitted the point of the wedge, which, by the grace of God, 

_ shall be driven home. ‘There is no choice now, but either to 






o all that has been done, or become directly the chief pro- 
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pagators of Christianity in India. Government efforts in na- 
tive education have scattered to the winds the talk so often 
indulged in of the state not interfering with the principles of 
the people. They have actually undertaken, whether for good 
or ill, to train the minds of the young, and those from the most 
influential class. They must soon give up the boast which has 
been accustomed to be made, that their schools leave the reli- 
gion of the students uninterfered with? The natives them- 
selves are awake to this delusion, and acknowledge that the 
Government schools are quite as effectual as the missionaries’ 
in upsetting the whole fabric of Heathenism. Neither will 
they be able, we think, to wash their hands of the crime 
of proselytism. The Bible, it istrue, is discarded, and even 
the attempt has been made to cut out religious chapters 
and passages from English books, but who will succeed in rob- 
bing Shakespeare of his Protestant common sense, Bacon and 
Locke of their scriptural morality, or Abercrombie of his devout 
sentiment? Whether willingly or unwillingly, the Government 
must confess, that it has already accomplished much for the up- 
rooting of Heathenism and spread of Christianity. If this has 
been intentionally, let the unworthy disguise be no longer main- 
tained ; if unwillingly, then we believe they will be constrain- 
ed against their will to yield themselves to the accomplishment 
of the good it was their duty to fulfil. Nay, the very with- 
holding of the Bible has, we know, impressed some of the na- 
tives, and those among the most intelligent, with an inkling 
that, perhaps, there is something in what the Queen and the 
missionaries say, that England owes its greatness to that book, 
and that this perhaps affords the Government a selfish motive for 
refusing that which they get so freely from the missionaries! 


We believe our progress in this work is now merely a ques- — 


tion of time and agitation; much has already been gained; we 
hear little now in India aboat “neutrality.” The advocates of 
the system have not the face to profess it on the spot. Nor 
would it answer any purpose if they did. The attempt of cull- 
ing out Christianity from English literature is, we believe, given 
up. Openly improper characters and infidel Europeans have 
been removed, and some pains are being taken for the better 


supply of their places. ‘The next step is the admission of the 
Bible, the main difficulties in the way of which are already 
overcome. Then we shall have a voluntary class of those, / 
whose parents may wish their children to be instructed therein. 


This must be entrusted to proper hands; and will lead, as we 


have witnessed with perfect success in Ceylon, to the whole 
school coming an hour before the ordinary lessons begin, to 
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receive scriptural instruction from teachers with whom it will 
be a labor of love. 

Much, however, in this great work has yet to be done, and 
this is the moment for effecting it. In appealing to Parliament, 
the first thing we ask is a vast increase of the funds to be ap- 
propriated to native instruction. In proportion to the vastness 
of the field, and the incalculably good results offered, the present 
means employed are atually contemptible, and ought to be mul- 
tiplied. We really suspect that economy is one ground for the 
preference given to the present plan, for we admit it would be 
absurd to spend much on it; and the present answers the 

rpose of doing something, and making, too, not a bad show 
in England, with several hundred pages of an annual report. 
But this will not satisfy the Parliament : they will demand more 
money for native education, and far more return for the money 
spent. 

Perhaps the greatest blunder committed in the manage- 
ment of India was in an act of economy in the cause of educa- 
tion. By the abolition of the college of Fort William, the 
civil service of India was deprived of an institution, which, 
under able management and strict discipline, wastraining them, 
on their first arrival, in the languages and circumstances of the 
people, and in habits of diligence, economy, morality, and reli- 

ion. The loss India has suffered from this can be calculated 

the good experienced for some thirty years, from those who 
had the benefit of the institution, during the few years of its 
existence ; but we never can tell the evil, which has accrued 
from the lack of any general instruction for the natives, during 
nearly a century of our power in Bengal. We earnestly trust 
that Parliament will take into consideration the number of 
millions of the people, and the peculiar avidity on their part for 
t public instruction, and insist upon a ten-fold increase of the fund 
i available for this end, and that each £100 shall go at least 

‘twice as far as it does at present. 

Secondly, let us obtain through Parliament permission for 
the Governments of the several Presidencies to carry on their 
own measures of education. Let us have an end of the present 
one uniform cut and dry Bengal system of public instruction. 
If there is any thing we hope for, and think we have a certain- 
ty of — by the next charter,—it is the severance of the 
absurd bondage of the two other Presidencies to Bengal, which 

_has been for the last twenty years a drag onall the wheels, to the 
4 oe of progress in public business.. Why should we 
in Bengal prescribe the system of public instruction adapted 
the other Presidencies? Is it likely that one plan should at 


me~ 
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once be hit upon exactly suited to all the local circumstances of 
the four great divisions of this vast empire? Should it not 
be rather the policy of Government to encourage each to strike 
out as openings might favour, and by tentative efforts to test 
principles, and exhibit results which would win the con- 
currence of all, and then admit of state confirmation? This 
would give to them the spur of emulation, to each the improve- 
ment of local opportunities, and to all thesvigour of independent 
action. We have already seen some indication of their local 
predilections, despite the strait-laced bondage of the present 
system. Bombay, not without a warm conflict for the verna- 
cular, has equalled any in English literature ; the metaphysical 
Bengali has surpassed in science. The governor of the North 
West has been allowed to try his popular scheme of village 
schools, and Madras too has shown how its bias lies. Yes, ** be- 
nighted” Madras, as it is called in reference to education, is to our 
mind bigger with promise of ultimate success than they all, 
and in the present Christian aspect of the subject, it alone of 
the three Presidencies deserves special notice. 

In Madras, the Bengal system of Government education has 
been stoutly and successfully resisted ; despite of all Government 
home influence exercised for five-and-twenty years, the system 
can scarce be said to have as yet gota footing in that Presidency. 
What is the cause of this resistance ? The services which call- 
ed forth the character of a Clive, Munro, and Wellington, has 
still men equal to any in India. And of the natives themselves, 
we believe that the better climate of the South produces scarce 
less intelligence and power of application, while there is cer- 
tainly more sterling strength of mind and freedom from su- 
perstitions or caste bigotry. We confess ourselves, after a 

ersonal experience in teaching the natives both in North and 
South India, specially partial to the South, the natives of which 
have had the blessings of Christianity established amongst them 
from the earliest age of the church, and have attached them- 
selves by so many tens of thousands to the scriptural principles 
of our Protestant faith. How then is this failure to be ac- 
counted for ? The reason.of the resistance on the part of the 
Madras Government to the Bengal system, we believe to 
be that they have struck upon a system better adapted to the 


or 
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- + . ~ “i 
circumstances of their own Presidency, and have not sacri- — 


ficed their conscientious judgments to direct or indirect ex- _ * 


ternal influence. s ‘ — — 
The history of Government education in Madras is so in- 
structive, that we will give a digest of it. : 


ra ee er 
Sir Thomas Munro, as governor of Madras, was the first in 
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India to strike out a plan for general native instruction (for the 
Hindu College, Calcutta, was but a local effort.) The wisdom 
of that plan seems one of the main causes of Madras stubborn- 
ness. Sir Thomas’s scheme was much upon the plan of village 
native schools, which have since been tried with such success 
in the North West Provinces. Madras, however, was not so 
favored as Agra, and the Bengal system coming soon after into 
vogue, was pfessed, bu unsuccessfully, upon the Presidency, and 
the funds which Sir T. Munro set apart for his scheme continued 
unemployed, and have since remained accumulating, until the 
interest has become as large as the original income. Lord El- 
phinstone made the next effort, and did all he could in advancing 
the school at the Presidency, which has since remained in 
statu quo, and affords instruction of a high standard to some 200 
students. Lord Tweeddale next appeared, summoned a large 
and influential council of education, and disclosed his plans, 
which prescribed a system of provincial village schools, with 
the Madras predilection of a far lower standard of English at- 
tainment, and increased vernacular instruction. But it is pro- 
bable this discrepancy was not the rock on which his plan 
was shipwrecked. To his lordship belongs the credit of having 
been the first to see and act upon what is now pretty generally 
acknowledged, and long ago proved by the missionaries, that the 
natives care as little for the admission or exclusion of the Bible 
as we in our school-boys cared for the mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Rome; and actually, on this conyictaon, he proposed 
in his famous minute, the teaching the Bible ; and his council 
of education was at once disbanded from head-quarters. Next 
came the present governor, supported by an able and influential 
colleague as president of the educational council, Mr. Daniel 
Elliot, who, as member of the Law Commission in Calcutta, had 
full opportunity of judging of the Bengal system; but instead 
of any thing emanating from tlfis board opposed to Lord 
Tweeddale’s measures, we were thankful to observe, in the late 
anniversary address of the governor, still further advances 
in the right direction than had ever before been made by the 
head of an Indian Government. 

The governor announced among other things :— 

** That vernacular instruction must be the foundation of 
€ all educational progress in India. There were,” he said, “al- 
< ready, in many parts of the country, excellent schools, superin- 
< tended by missionaries. In all places where these existed, 
< Government would be averse to establish other schools. It 


— would be impolitic to do so, lest the natives should suppose 


* that Government had one view and these gentlemen another.” 
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It is further reported in the public press, that the governor fol- 
lowed up this public awowal of his principles by an applica- 
tion to the Court of Directors to sanction the grant of Govern- 
ment funds to mission and other schools, calculated to advance 
and enlighten the people. And secondly, that the Bible should 
be introduced into the Government schools, which is confirm- 
ed by the fact that, a few days after this, a member of the 
college board tendered his resignation, n the ground that his 
colleagues had proposed to introduce the Bible. In these pub- 
lic sentiments and acts of the governor, he is, we doubt not, 
ably supported by his colleague, the president of the council 
of education. Nor are we left in the dark as to the judgment 
of the other members of the Government. The following passage 
from Mr. Thomas’s speech, at the jubilee meeting of the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel Society at Madras, though bearing only on 
the general subject, so fully states our own views, that we 
transcribe it. The honorable speaker said :—“ No man was 
€ more ready than himself to acknowledge the value of in- 
€ tellect ; but however highly cultivated, it could not ele- 
€ vate the moral nature of man or woman. He could only ex- 
€ press his deep conviction, that, whatever else we might 
‘ impart, our literature and our science, or the just and equal 
€ spirit of our laws, if we denied them (the natives) our reli- 
€ gion, if we failed to give them that which had raised our own 
€ country, we should be unfaithful to our great trust, and our 
€ connexion with this country would be a curse rather than a 
€ blessing. Whereas, with it, if we did our duty, India and her 
€ people would be raised to a rank, if not equal, yet next to 
< England.” P 

These sentiments of the governor and councillors of Madras 
will not be imputed to the inexperienced zeal of religious 
enthusiasts. Sir Henry Pottinger is not such an one. His name 
and abilities have been from earliest days associated with the 
East. He has successively filled with distinction the high- 
est position in China and the Cape, and now, in the fourth year 
of his government of Madras, this is the public judgment which 
he puts forth in reference to Government instruction, support- 
ed as it would seem by his two colleagues in the Government ; 
and those names, happily for us, as well known and esteemed as 
any, after an experience of between thirty and forty years in the 
which they are of course prepared to carry out, a scheme whicl 
seems exactly to answer all the demands which the united con- 
ference contemporaneously put forth in London. We ask from 
Parliament to inform us what reception the judgment of the 


country. Here then isa Government putting forward a — M 
ak 
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Government and councillors of Madras has had at the India House. 
The Madras Atheneum tells us that the most important pro- 
position of the Government has been shelved at Leadenhall- 
street, on the ground, first, “that as the Government schools 
< were designed for the instruction of Hindus and Mahomedans, 
in the language, literature, and science of England, it was con- 
sidered not expedient or prudent to interfere with the religious 
feelings and opinions of the people.” And secondly, “ that 
the systems so successfully followed in Calcutta and Bombay 
must be carried out in Madras; that as there is no need of 
Bible classes, &c., felt at the other Presidencies, therefore 
there is no need of such in Madras.” We ask Parliament 
to inform the Christian public of England, if the Madras Go- 
vernment have made their propositions to the East India Com- 
pany, and if they have received a reply to that effect. And 
if so, we shall not be satisfied with imposing on the Court of 
Directors the entire responsibility of the benighted condition of 
one whole Presidency, but we press in thename of the millions of 
South India, that these better principles of education be allowed 
a free course of trial; and we anticipate from them such suc- 
cess as shall lead each of the other Presidencies willingly to fol- 
low in its wake. 

This discussion of the Madras question has completed our 
view of sound Government education. As far as the public can 
judge, there is here a Government prepared to carry out a 
scheme of public instruction, national in its application to the 
whole people, practical in the standard of its study and its ap- 
pliance to the existing indigenous efforts, and Christian in its 
character, so far as aGovernment can administer Christian princi- 
= ples in a heathen land. Under such a system of national 
instruction, Government would no longer stand antagonist to 
= the vast religious effortsin native education. The missionaries 
would not be invidiously reflected upon in the public reports 
TREA. Tolgs Ghrstan Government; their efforts ignored and de- 

teate 
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— 2d by the opposing contiguity of state schools boasting a 
= non-scriptural education; but the Government would help and 


= foster such schools, so far as they were found to answer to the 
5 — as quirements of the state, and were resorted to by the 
people.” This we presume to be the principle on which Sir H. 
_ Pottinger and the three-fold conference propose state-support to 
= missionary schools, not as teaching Christianity, but giving in- 
= struction useful to the state. To imply the former would make 
the Government inspector the arbitrator of religious instruc- 
n, in which few, if any, of our missionary societies would con- 
_Inits own Government schools, the Bible would be freely 
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offered and commended to all whose parents and guardians 
might not object to such instruction. The existing vast system 
of indigenous instruction would be brought to light, and ata 
comparatively small expense, the whole be remodelled on a 
better plan, inoculated with moral and religious teaching, by 
means of Government vernacular books, official superinten- 
dence, and partial support and patronage. We would gladly see 
this national and Christian system enforced by Parliament on the 
East India Company, but the experience of Madras makes us 
distrustful of this forcing method even in a better cause. We 
believe more success will follow the removal of all impeding 
obstacles, and the free administration of the respective Govern- 
ments. 

We are certain that a scriptural system of instruction will 
alone duly educate the native. By it alone the poor will be 
enabled to resist the oppression of the zemindar, or escape the 
snares of the money-lender. By it alone will the Government 
be able to administer justice through its native officials, or con- 
duct with economy the affairs of the state. By it alone will 
one-half of the human race, the women, be raised from cruel 
degradation, to fill the position for which God has qualified them, 
and which the Bible has assigned to them. By it alone the slavery 
of priestcraft, and the inhuman cruelty of idolatry, will be over- 
come. And in lieu of these, by the teaching of the Bible alone, 
the millions of India, shall be made nationally, socially, and in- 
dividually,—temporally and eternally—happy. 

This is the great work entrusted by God to the English Go- 
vernment in India. It is the great mission of our nation in the 
present age, the dissemination of the teaching of God’s word 
throughout the world. Whether we look to Ireland, India, or the 
Continent of Europe, the Bible, in the hands of our Protestant 
teachers, is exhibiting itself as the power of God unto salvation. 
Not the least wonder, in the world’s late Exhibition of Industry, 
was the 147 versions of the Holy Bible, translated or circulated 
among the languages of the world during our last forty years 
of national peace. This is God’s great work for us to do as a 


nation, and if the powers of the Government will not engage ~ 


in it, the children of the Sunday schools shall accomplish God’s 


work. Let us judge this nation as posterity will judge it, as — 
we should ourselves judge it in the hours of national peril or — 


re je 






repulse. Will not the offerings of the poor, the labours of — 


I 


the missionary in India for the spread of the Bible, be then 
source of national comfort and confidence ?. Will not then the 
principles of the Duke of Wellington—that it was our duty 
as a nation to provide sufficient means to teach the word of God 
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to every individual living under the protection of her sacred 
majesty, display the secret of his success, and confer more honor 
than his titles on the memory of this illustrious man? Will not 
the avowalof our mighty sovereign “ that England has become 
€ great and happy by the knowledge of the true God and Jesus 
< Christ,” reflect a halo round her sacred office, and secure the 
hearts and lives of her subjects for the defence of the crown ? 
And will not our p&st proceedings in now, for nearly a hun- 
dred years, withholding the Bible from the perishing millions 
of India, be esteemed a blot upon our national character, a 
curse inflicted on our, unenlightened fellow-subjects, and an 
insult put upon God’s holy name and His word ? 

VIIL Tue Opium Monororty.—The mode in which the 
revenue is raised from opium in the Bengal territories, and the 
position which the East India Company occupies with respect 
to it, are points imperatively requiring attention on the present 
occasion. 

Opium is, by the existing regulations of the Chinese Empire, 
a prohibited article. It is not without reason that the Chinese 
authorities have so dealt with it, because of the ruinous conse- 
quences which the use of it entails. The Chinese use it largely, 
numbers of them of all classes have become infatuated by this 
drug, and are impoverished and demoralized: This contraband 
trade is actively prosecuted by English merchants and others 
along the Chinese coast, and since the last war, the action of 
the Chinese Government to repress it has been paralyzed. 
Receiving ships, so strongly armed as to bid defiance to any 
force which the native authorities can bring against them, 
are moored at convenient places, and, unmolested by the Bri- 
tish cruizers on the one hand, or Chinese interference on the 
other, the trade flourishes, to the injury both of vendor and 
of consumer, and the nations to which they respectively 
belong. 

It is discreditable that the East Indian Government should be 

identified with this illegal trade; yet the mode of raising the 
revenue from opium in the Bengal Presidency renders it so. 
Opium in the Bengal territories is a Government monopoly, no 
one is allowed to grow the opium except on account of Govern- 
ment. Such ryots as desire to cultivate the poppy enter into 
annual engagements with the Government; advances are made 
J to them at certain periods to enable them to raise it, and gather 
= in the produce, which is delivered to the Government at a 
_ fixed rate. There is a profit on the sale of it by the Govern- 
~- ment of about Rs. 7-6 per lb., and the revenue raised on it is con- 
S iderable. ‘Thus, the Government grows and vends the article, 
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and that with the patent fact that it will be used all but ex- 
clusively for contraband purposes on the Chinese coast. The 
merchant is encouraged by this to leave fair trading, and em- 
bark in illicit speculations. He considers that he has a tacit 
permission to pursue such a course. The Indian Government 
is the salesman, the Home Government acquiesces in the ar- 
rangement. ‘The retaining of the monopoly he looks upon as a 
pledge of non-interference, and so he firds it to bè. He uses 
Hong-Kong as a depôt, and his receiving ships are unmolested 
by British ships of war. Under such circumstances, the Chinese 
regard the actual smuggler, the Company which furnishes him 
with the drug, and the Government wliich permits the whole 
procedure, as alike guilty parties in this nefarious trade. 

This principle of Government monopoly is found not only to 
encourage the exportation of opium to China, but to increase 
the growth of the poppy, and so give extension to the trade. 
There were sold in Bengal :— 

In 1840-1 ..... vavuedecvetecee A H AATE mC ER E 
184880808... S AOR 


And on this increased sale, there has been a corresponding in- 
crease of revenue. ‘The net receipts on the above quantities 
amounted to— 

In 1840-1 (Sadie OG ane 
POT SA Guo EE eee ee 1,95,82,562 ,, 


But with this increase of revenue, there has been an increase 
in the smuggling trade, and acorresponding increase of crimi- 
nality to all parties concerned in it. 

In the Bombay territories, the opium revenue is otherwise 
collected. ‘The growth of it is discouraged by a heavy duty of 
Rs. 12 per Surat seer on opium brought either by land or 
sea within the Presidency of Bombay or its dependencies. In 
Ahmedabad, the cultivation of the poppy has ceased. In Kair 
and Candeish nearly so. In Scinde, its growth is prohibited. 
The small quantity grown is -purchased by the Government, 
and through licensed retailers, applied to home purposes. 
The Malwa opium, in passing through the Company’s territories, 
is subjected to a heavy transit duty. If 1839 this amounted to > 
Rs. 125 per chest.. On the conquest of Scinde,a channel of 
communication with the sea-coast, by which much of this — 
opium found its way to Kurrachee and escaped the British 
transit duty, was closed, and the duty was raised in 1843 to 
200 rupees, in 1845 to 300 rupees, and in 1847 to 400 rupees 
per chest. — 

On opium exported from Bombay, there has therefore been 
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no increase in quantity since 1840-1, but rather a slight de- 
crease. The statements are as follows :— 


1840-1] _............ 16,773 chests, of 140 Ibs. each. 
1848-9 — 16,509 ditto ditto. 


But there has been no decrease of revenue, nay there has 
been a very remarkable increase, little inferior to that which 
has accrued in Bengal. ‘The net receipts on the above quan- 
tities amounted to— 


Ine 840-1 EA sesceee 22,46,452. 
ak Sa es 88,75,066. 


This comparative statement of Bengal and Bombay proceed- 
ings seems, to ourmind, torelieve this question of difficulty. The 
action of the Government in the Bombay Presidency is humane, 
and consistent with its dignity. The increased production of 
a drug, which is*disposed of in contraband trade, and in its 
consumption is destructive and demoralizing to the bodies and 
minds of a great heathen nation, has been prevented. The price 
of it has been increased four-fold, soas to render itlessaccessible 
to the industrial classes of China, ¿j e., the great mass of the 
community, and yet by the increased duty, an mereased reve- 
nue has been obtained. 

Let then the Government monopoly, which has prevailed in 
Bengal, be abandoned, in consonance with the fiscal regulations 
of the Bombay Government—and let the revenue be raised by 
the imposition of heavy duties. The Government will thus be 
disconnected from its growth and sale, and the stigma of having 
any direct connexion with this illicit trade removed from Eng- 
lish authorities in the East. 

VIII. Tae Sarr Revenure.—tThe subjects, which we 
have hitherto treated, have been fraught with moral crime, 
or are of direct spiritual importance. We now come to a class 
of topics of no such crying importunity, or of a less immediate 
religious character. There are matters on which we would 
wish to bring rather the feelings of philanthropy than the 
principles of Christianity to bear in seeking a temporal relief 
tor the natives. 

_ In alluding to the salt monopoly in this article, we would 
not discuss what may be called its political aspect,—as to 
whether or no the Government could go on without the income 
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age, or tillage. Nor shall we allow ourselves to dwell upon 
the severity on the poor of this, which, with the emcise, is the 
only tax in India, and which exacts the same sum from the 
ryot, the rajah, and the millionaire of Calcutta. These topics 
must be left to other hands, as being too extensive for our 
outline, and not so immediately within our subject. 

We take up the salt revenue, as presenting an eyil by which 
the health and lives of the community @re seriously affected. 
Salt is a main essential of health and life in a tropical climate; 
to deny it to the human frame, or deprive it of the necessary 
supply, is as certain an evil as the want „of food or water. In 
Indian languages, to “ eat one’s salt” has the same import as in 
English to * eat one’s bread.” Now we do not complain that 
this essential of life is taxed to the extent of perhaps 600 per 
cent. on the cost at which the natives of a great part of Bengal 
could make it from the soil of their gardens. But we complain 
that, owing to the tax, and evil administration of it, the price to 
the poor is actually double this amount, and that it is gene- 
rally impossible, even at any price, to obtain pure and whole- 
some salt. In a country where pepper, sugar, spices, curry 
stufts, and drugs are obtainable in every bazar with singular 
purity and cheapness, in not one of twenty towns is it possible 
to get such salt as could be guessed from its colour or appear- 
ance to be intendéd to represent the crystal sent out of the 
Commissariat or Government ware-houses. We knew one of 
the highest officials in India, on sending his servant toa large 
bazar for salt, to learn in reply that there was only black 
salt to be had in the town, which could not be brought on the 
table. At the time we wished it had been produced, that he 
might have still further experienced the working of his own law. 

We have reason to believe, that the following is a pretty cor- 
rect account of the working of the salt monopoly in Bengal. 
About 24 per cent. of the whdle quantity of salt used in the coun- 
try is imported. The remainder, 76 per cent., is manufactured 
by Government, or rather by the natives for the Government, at 
the high price of about one rupee a maund for best boiled salt, 
and half-a-rupee for that produced by solar evaporation, which 
is above twice what it would be made for with free compe- 
tition. A tax is added of two and three-quarter rupees a 
maund, and the salt is sold to wholesale dealers in Calcutta, — 
in quantities of not less than fifty maunds. Now commences ~ 


the chief iniquity of the system. A great proportion of the 2 





salt, for inland consumption throughout the country, is- 


pA 


chased by large wholesale merchants, at less than four rupees 


the maund. ‘These mix a fixed proportion of sand, chiefly got — 
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a few miles to the south-east of Dacca, and sell the mixture 
to a second, or (counting the Government) a third monopolist, 
at about five or six rupees. This dealer adds more earth or 
ashes, and thus passing through more hands from the larger 
towns to villages, the price is still further raised to from eight 
to ten rupees, and the proportion of adulteration from twenty- 
five to forty per cent.; the imposition being most severe in 
the more distant placts to which there is no water carriage. 
Suppose, however,any of the licensed dealers were, for the bene- 
fit of his business, to sella purer salt than others, a combina- 
tion is formed against him, and a false case is got up before the 
superintendent of salt chowkies, which ruins him. 

The curse, which this tax thus proves to the country, is 
manifest to every one intimately acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the poor; not only do they suffer from the ruinous price 
at which it is sold, but from its deleterious character. They 
eat, but they are not satisfied ; they heap on salt, for which 
they have paid dearly, but there is no sayour in the rice. And 
those who cannot afford to purify it, are compelled, in violence. 
to their habitual cleanliness in diet, to consume a large pro- 

ortion of injurious sand and filth. Discase is the inevita- 
ble result, especially in a low country, and where vegetable 
diet is the universal food. Every one acquainted with the 
constitution of the Bengali knows that the prevailing com- 
plaint of the country is worms. A missionary of twenty years’ 
experience in dealing with the bodies, as well as the souls 
of the natives, once told us—‘* If ever I am ata loss to know 
< what is the matter with a man, I prescribe salt and pomegra- 
€ nate bark, for he is sure to have worms, whatever other com- 
€ plaints he may have.” To this state of the native constitution 
are to be imputed many diseases of the digestive organs and 
bowels; that general debility, which induces recurring fever, 
and causes fatal results to accrue Trom cholera and other vio- 
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portant tax raised from salt is necessary for the maintenance 
of the revenue. It is granted that the necessary revenue must 
be raised; but would it not be wiser to obtain such revenue 

from any other source, which does not affect the health and 

lives of the subjects? A tax, like that lately adopted in Eng- 

land, on pucka houses, according to their value, would afford 

an income equal to the fulness of our wants, not touching the 

abject poor, nor so liable to oppressive administration, and 

without additional machinery for its collection than that of 

the existing land revenue. And if such a tax were made to 

fall upon the Europeans in the country occupying such houses, 

it would be submitted to more cheerfully by all the people. ~ 
The necessity of revenue is therefore no argument, in a coun- 

try where there is the choice of any other tax. 

But the remedy of this national malady does not necessarily 
demand the abandonment of the tax ; nay, we do not insist on 
its reduction. If it were in the power of the Government to 
reduce the tax twenty-five per cent., instead of doing so, let 
the surplus be spent in opening hundreds of Government 
agencies (like the few now existing in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts,) to retail pure salt at the fixed prices. And further, while 
Government retains the monopoly, let the superintendent of 
chowkies (but not his native officers) be empowered to seize 
and proceed against all who offer for sale adulterated salt. 
This would effect more good than a reduction of cent. per cent. 
upon the tax, which reductions, it is calculated, take from four 
to six years before they affect the price in the village bazars. 

In fine, were the same pains taken to distribute salt, and 
secure its purity, which are taken to distribute intoxicating 
drinks and secure their strength; and were the sale of spirits 
as limited as the present Government sale of salt, the two 
greatest enormities which owe their existence to the East India 
Company in India, would prebably be greatly alleviated, if not 
removed. 

IX. TAE CHARACTER OF GOVERNMENT NATIVE SER- 
vanNTSs.— Under a strictly despotic Government like that of the 
East India Company, the state is ina peculiar degree responsible 
for the character and conduct of its public servants. Not only 


is the power of the executive irresistible, and administered at — 
pleasure, for the punishment and reward of the employed, but 


the continuance of this state of things for ages has begot 


-á 


the natives a character corresponding with their condition. 
The Hindu is patient and discriminating, the — * 


life is to penetrate the mind, anticipate the wishes, an secure | 
the favour of those upon whom he depends. ‘The effect of 
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selfishness upon the worldly and unimpassioned mind, brings 
about a most accurate estimate of their own real and ultimate 
personal interests, from the attainment of which no law or 
skill on earth will keep them; nay, their most besetting sin 
shall be sacrificed to this end. This character of the natives 
admits of being lawfully improved. Were the Government 
to make honesty the best policy in their service, there is no 
reason to doubt that their native officials would be as faithful 
as the sepoy, or as the high-caste bearers of Calcutta are to 
their masters, in whose hands loose money may be left untold 
with perfect safety. This morality will be, however, only 


partial, for there is noeuniversal antidote for human depravity 


but in the Gospel of Christ. 

The moral character of thé servants of the Government is of 
as vital importance to the happiness of the people and well- 
being of the state, as it is to the interests of true religion; and 
yet there is no single point upon which the Government of 
India will bear less inspection. The missionaries have a closer 
insight into this state of things than perhaps others. Iden- 
tified with the poor of land, they sympathize with their every 
suffering ; intimately acquainted with their language and cir- 
cumstances, they acquire the best information ; and isolated 
from connexion or influence with the European Government 
servants, there is no attempt before them at that disguise which 
to this day effectually blinds many in the country to the true 
state of things. 

To attempt to discover the corruption of the public courts, 
and the oppression of public officers, would be impossible in our 
space; and this is now so notorious, that it is scarce necessary. The 
whole may be seen laid bare in an article in this Review on the 
« Revelations concerning the Police and Courts,” and still more 
amply in the autobiography of Paunchkouri Khan, to which we 
therein referred. This pamphlet, which is evidently the work of 
a European, of scarce less experience and ability for his task 
than Mr. Shore, gives a vivid and graphic account of native cha- 
racter and circumstances under our Indian rule, and more per- 
fect directions for the proceedings in the Hon’ble East India 
Company’s courts of Bengal and the North West Provinces than 
will be found in all the ** Government regulations,” “ Circular 
orders,” ** Decrees of Sudder Dewan,” &c. &c. In this book 
is revealed the course of cases in the judicial, revenue, and ma- 
gisterial and police departments. You are introduced to the 
working of the abkari, opium, police, ferry-funds, river-tolls, re- 

istry of deeds, public survey, and the whole zemindari system; 
and though strong cases are brought to light, there is no ap- 
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pearance of wilful untruth or even exaggeration. The burden 
of ‘the whole is to show how a man, who commences on Rs. 4 
a month, under the English Government, may, through 
the magic of his office, by the employment of Paunchkouri’s 
tact, in any of these several departments, raise himself 
to be the rider of an elephant, and owner of a zemindari, with 
ample substance, until he, or his immediate children, are again 
ousted from their dignity by another, who, like Paunchkouri, 
began on £5 per annum Government salary. The revela- 
tions of bribery, perjury, forgery, oppression, exaction, and 
even torture carried on under the authority of the immediate ser- 
vants of Government, in the administration of what is called 
justice, would go to the heart again and again of every honest 
man who reads them; but the contents of the book have been 
fully revealed in the before-mentioned article on the police and 
courts. 

There is a peculiar misery in this state of things under 
English rule. Our European power and integrity cast a 
perfect shield over the oppressors of the people. When once 
visiting an independent native state, we saw in the dewan, 
or prime minister, a perfect Bengali tyrant. By oppression, 
he had accumulated great wealth in a very short time. He 
was the second person in the country, and except through him, 
there was no access tothe sovereign, who was completely held 
under his influence. About a twelve month afterwards, we 
enquired for the dewan from one who had been in the country, 
and learnt that soon after we had left, his house was surround- 
ed by a mob at night, set fire to in several places, and the inmates 
murdered as they rushed out. The dewan fortunately remained 
among the burning buildings till morning, and then fled from 
the place, leaving only an awful warning to those who might 
succeed him. Suppose, on the other hand, a Bengali darogah, 
or native head police magistrate, over a district of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, who, on a salary of Rs. 50 a month, 
is fast accumulating a large fortune, and consequently is en- 
gaged in more pillage than a gang of dacoits ;—suppose such 
an one to meet his death by some chance Mussulman from the 
North West Provinces, what would be the result? The Go- 
vernment would feel its honour concerned, and as the first and 
most fearful consequence, would send three more darogahs and _ 
their bands to gloat themselves like harpies over the doomed 
neighbourhood of the crime ; and then, are we wrong in sus- 
pecting that the usual absurd proceeding of judging according 





sworn evidence (when every witness worth anything upon ap- 
peal is a hired perjurer) would be changed for the more cruel 
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process of punishing some one or other for example’s sake ? The 
passage of Scripture applies fearfully to Bengal as it is now 
governed :—“ I returned and considered all the oppressions 
< that are done under the sun, and behold the tears of such 
€ as were oppressed, and they had no comforter; and on the 
* side of their oppressors there was power, but they had no 
€ comforter.” 

Another @vil of thig oppression is its influence on the spread 
of the Gospel. These men, who like the publicans in the 
Bible, are classed with the harlots, as the vilest in the communi- 
ty, are the representatives of, and have the nearest intercourse 
with, our Christian Gevernment ! „These courts, which are so 
degraded, that one of the greatest defilements a respectable 
native can be subjected to is to have to enter them even asa wit- 
ness, these are the seats of justice of a Christian state. 
This is a stumbling block to Christianity felt by the whole 
people. 

But we next come to the remedy for this disease, which is, 
we believe, plain to all acquainted with its working—make it 
worth the peoples while who serve the Government to be 
honest to their trust. The natives have not got religious prin- 
ciples to sustain them; there is not the slightest public opinion 
against dishonesty and oppression. The first thing imperative, 
if Government means to wipe off the present foul stain on 
their public service in India, is to raise the salary and position 
of the native officipls. Until this is done, the statement of 
Paunch Kouri is irresistible. “ The Sirkar Bahadur (Com- 
< pany) gives me four rupees a month, and the offer of a sum 
< equivalent to six months’ pay, whether often or occasionally, 
< ought not to be resisted by an orderly.” Would it be other- 
wise with ourselyes in such a case? While the member of 
council’s salary was £300 a year, the late Mr. Brooke was spend- 
a ing £10,000 in India, and Genera} Carnac and Mr. Summers 
P received £22,701 each, the share for two years’ salary in one 
E: office, in the society of trade, entered upon without the sanc- 
- tion of the Court of Directors. The first thing, which raised 

the moral character of the English from a state lower than that 
which the natives occupy now, was the due increase of official 
salaries. ‘ 
| But we shall be told they have been largely increased. In 
_ the police,some have been doubled and even trebled, and the 
= head native judge has an income equal to that of a junior civi- 
= lian. Weareaware of that, and it is of this greatly improved 
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state of things, and not of the past, we now speak. Com- 
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are the very best salary now paid with the amount of power 
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and responsibility. Take five per cent. (not a large “ dusturi’) 
from the value of the cases decided in the year by the sudder 
amin, and how many fold will you multiply the best native’s 
salary ? But in most cases, we have still men on from twenty 
rupees to fifty a month, invested with judicial, revenue, ma- 
gisterial and police authority, over hundreds and thousands 
of a timid people. A large number of these offieers possess 
the power to fine and imprison; all use*that power; and the 
Europeans are too few to exercise any real personal con- 
trol. 

But the case is confessed in what Mr., Saville Marriot, late 
member of the council of Bombay, states, that a collector 
of Nuddya advertised for an official on a salary of less than 
£50 a year, who should supply security to the amount of 
£3,500, and adds that similar instances had occurred in his 
own Presidency. We need only remind our readers that pro- 
bably the whole income was spent as interest on the keep- 
ing up this security. In fact, it would appear as if the badge 
of office in the Company’s native service was intended, by those 
who confer it, as it is®certainly esteemed by the re¢ipients, 
as a mere license to live by their wits upon the people, either by 
the sale of justice, the enforcement of presents, or the exaction 
of black mail from the villagers within their charge. The 
salaries ought therefore to be largely increased, and this need 
cost the state nothing, as the people pay far more for injus- 
tice and oppression now than the most liberal salaries would 
require for justice and protection. Let us look this evil in the 
face, sift it to the bottom, and determine to purge, at all cost, 
the present corrupt state of the Company’s native service. 

In order to do so effectually, not only must the salaries be 
raised, but the position of the native officials. As long as there 
is an insuperable bar of station between the Europeans and 
natives, the latter will not have self-respect enough to raise 
themselves, and the Europeans will not have that close inter- 
course with the natives necessary to influence them. Besides, 
the evil is of such magnitude, and universal prevalence, as to 
require the knowledge and experience of a native in authority __ 
to meet it. Place such an one with European colleagues as 
collector of a district, and he will do more to disentangle the | 
registry, protect the ryot, expose bribery and perjury, and with- = 
al improve the revenue, than many more Europeans would ace 
complish without him. We want an amalgamation of native 
knowledge and experience of the language, * ple and coun 








with European and political wisdom and 1 
and they will amalgamate if united. The Englis 
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acquire the native’s information, and the Hindu, in a great de- 
gree, copy the Christian’s practice, even before the heart is 
touched by his principles, as nominal Christians now maintain 
their superior integrity. It is, therefore, most desirable that 
the native officials should be brought more into contact with 
the Europeans in the public services. 

But we shall be told that this too has been accomplished, 
that a clause in the last Act runs thus :—** Be it enacted, that 
€ no native of the said territories, nor any natural born sub- 
< ject of his majesty, resident therein, shall, by reason only of 
< his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, 
€ be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
€ under the said Company.” And we believe it was the inten- 
tion of this Act that the natives should be promoted to all 
places of emolument and dignity, as they were found worthy 
of such. But what has been the fact? For the last twenty 
years, with the exception of one judge of the Small Cause 
Court in Calcutta, and the unpaid members of the Council 
of Education, we know of no natives placed as colleagues with 
covenahted servants of the Company. Ft will be said, that there 

t are not such to be found equal to this power and confidence, 
and there is truth in this to a considerable extent. But there 
are materials enough for a beginning to be made; and as the 
system must be introduced by very slow degrees, the sooner 
such a begmning is made the better. 

It is impossible for the Government of India to be carried 
on with efficiengy, until her authorities on the spot can employ 
and reward those whom they find worthy. A considerable 
proportion of the best patronage, in all departments of the 
xovernment, should be at the disposal of “he Governor, or 
the Governor in Council, at the several Presidencies; and it 

= should be insisted upon, that a certain proportion of this patron- 

= age should be exercised in favour of natives, a certain pro- 
= portion in favour of East Indians, and the remainder in favour 

= of Europeans. . 

-* The whole subject of this chapter has an intimate connexion 
= with the religious aspect of India. The corrupt condition of 
native public servants, is we have said, isa gpeat scandal to 

the Christian Government set over the land. Not only the eco- 
nomy of the state, but the cry of humanity, the sacred cha- 
racter of justice, the spread of true religion, and the glory of 
our God of goodness, truth and justice, all demand the refor- 
mation of the public courts and native offices in the country. 

Again, the ill-paid and subordinate position of the natives 

erely affects the cause and progress of Christianity. The 
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natives do not attempt to separate, as the Company think they 
can, the English Government and its religion. The one is identi- 
fied with the other in their estimate, whether for good or for ill, 
and in the language of the Edinburgh Review, which frequent- 
ly and ably pleads for this cause: —** Humanly speaking, their 
‘< (the Hindus’) liberation from the thraldom of superstition, and 
€ their reception of the doctrines of liberty and light, are in- 
€ compatible with their present position®of political degrada- 
‘< tion.” But it is the opening of places of honor and trust to 
the natives, and yoking them with Europeans in their publie 
duties, which would most immediately affect Christianity. In 
doing so, the Government would not relax one whit of that 
most high standard of purity and integrity, which at present 
obtains in all positions of trust in the Company’s service. The 
natives would soon find out that the best and only security 
for themselves, and their children, to maintain this high charac- 
ter, is to be found in the spiritual strength of Christianity ; 
and they would not be more ready to seek, than the Indian 
Government would be anxious to afford to those eligible to 
advancement in their s@rvice, the improving blessings of scrip- 
tural instruction. And thus each sudder station would be- 
come the scene of a chaplain’s labours, among the native 
servants of the Government, and their children, and would 
soon become the centre of a self-supporting native church. 

X. STATE OF THE Poor.—When entering upon the con- 
dition of the mass of the people, we shall have to give a 
gloomy picture. . Still, it would be admitted onall hands, could 
we but draw the comparison, that things are tow in a better 
state, more prepared to receive improvement, and that the peo- 
ple are happier, than when under Mohammedan power. If the 
country be far more impoverished than it was, the little wealth 
which still remains finds freer circulation. Formerly, the trea- 
sures of the land were laid” by, buried in the forts of the 
princes and the gardens of the poor. This is not now the 
ease. If the people are suffering from the cruel tyranny of 
the zemindar and the court officers, under the power and pro- 
tection of British rule, still the lives of the people are their 
own, and in agreat measure their liberty too—‘* when perse— z 
cuted in one city they can flee unto another.” This waa — 
not the case when the law of the land gave its sanction to 
the oppressions of the great. —— 

The poor have not forgotten, and we should not forget, 
deliverance wrought by God for India, in the advent i 











English. For one great man, who is the poorer by the pre- 
sence of the English, a thousand poor men are the happ 
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In former times, desolating war, and pillage by foreign foes, 
were a continual scourge. Cruel blood-shed and civil war, which 
found its way to every village, laid the foundation of each 
new sovereign’s title to the throne. The wealth and industry 
of the plains supplied booty for the periodic inroads of the 
more warlike hill tribes, cruelty, slavery, gang robbery, and 
murder were openly conducted, so that there was no security 
to life but penury, n@ protection to property which did not lie 
buried in the ground. This is not the state of things now, 
and we certify that the interval of above two generations has 
not done away from the native mind a grateful sense of their 
happy deliverance. 

But because things are in many respects better than they 
were, we must not be satisfied, but rather be encouraged to 
make them better still, and remove every obstacle in our power 
to the prosperity of the country committed to our govern- 
ment. 

There can be no doubt upon the mind of any unprejudiced 

. person, that the wealth of the country is fast and visibly de- 
clining, and that the temporal circumstances of the poor are 
wretched in the extreme; and this decline is especially marked in 
its most fatal results upon the industry of the country, and the 
condition of the peasantry. The caste system enables us to ob- 
serve this. The house of the goldsmith, the jeweller, the mer- 
chant, the weaver, &c. remains the same as it was fifty years ago; 
his station in society is acknowledged by all, but extreme 
poverty has set his fang on him, and certain extermination of 
the caste must follow in time, as they cannot compete with our 
steam manufacture, find the former demand for their goods, or 
change the occupation of their family for another. So also 
among the still poorer class. The use of money is fast passing 
away, the cowrie, or little shell, of mere nominal value, is the 
prevailing currency in the bazar, and barter is more and more 
their custom; while the zemindar finds it every year in- 
creasingly difficult to turn kind into revenue for the Go- 
vernment, and by the pressing urgency of the collector, re- 
sorts continually to new and more cruel means to draw the last 
penny from the poor. What with the destruction of local 
trade and manufacture, the decay of former roads, bridges, 
canals, aqueducts and tanks, and lack of new ones, or of 
markets, harbours, railways, steam, water, or wind-mills— what 

= with oppressive river tolls, a severe system of export and import 

_ duties, and above all, the abstraction of specie in home charges 

= to the amount of between three and four millions a year, besides 
the tsums sent to England in private fortunes, transmissions, 
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and trade,—these combinations of causes, working for many 
years, have brought one of the richest countries of the world 
into the very extremest state of poverty, which finds a kind of 
relief in the devastations of periodic famines. 

We shall now suggest a few measures for the alleviation 
or removal of this wretchedness. The poor might be protected 
from the trammels of debt, which keeps the whole papulation in 
slavery to the mahajans (money-lenders) 2nd zemindars. Ryots 
on two-pence a day inherit the encumbrances of their fore- 
fathers, paying as far as they can the standard compound inter- 
est of one anna arupee per month, equivalent to simple interest 
at the rate of 107 per cent. per annum. A law to deliver the 
poor from any legal claim of debt, of above a very short duration, 
seems called for by the circumstances of the country. 

The Government has adopted most rigorous measures for 
putting a stop to dacoity or gang-robberies. A few years ago, 
there was, within a mile and a half of where we lived, a dacoit 
village. No secresy was attempted; every one knew them, 
and their calling. The zemindar afforded them protection as 
such, and, we feared, shared in their plunder. Our own village 
watchman could, andif we pleased, would have given us the 
names of the whole gang, and we would have put his own 
name at the top of the list as one of their chief leaders, as we 
believe many of the village watchmen are. Scarce worse 
than the gangs of robbers, are the bands of armed fighting 
men, openly maintained by the native zemindars and European 
settlers, and often employed for the worst purposes in the op- 
pression of the poor. Surely such forces should not be allowed 
to exist under an English Government. 

The zemindari system is too vast a source of misery to the 
poor to admit of its being omitted. The sub-letting, which has 
caused more middle-men than existed in Ireland, increases 
greatly the exactions of the heavy land revenue ; and the legal 
power in the hands of the zemindars, to seize the persons and 
property of ryots for their own rent, is above all, perhaps, the 
most prolific source of misery to the poor. It matters not what 
may be the cause of fault, real or supposed, in a ryot, whether 
great or small, against state, priest, people, or zemindar, the pro- 
cess is usually the same. It commences with a formal summons, 
sealed and signed by the zemindar, delivered by the head man — 
of the village, supported by the zemindar’s peons, with brass = 
badges of office, and armed with sword and spear. The sum- 
mons charges the man for default of rent, and seizes his per- 
son and all the property in his possession. This latter is the 
chief infliction, as he has nota chance of seeing any of it Bain, : 
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and the process often ends here. But if the case requires 
an example to be made, he is brought to the rajbari, or zemin- 
dar’s house, and, as was once described to us by a native, “ beat, 
< put in the godowns, tried in a day or two, beat again, and dis- 
€ missed.” ‘Their cruelty seldom, we believe, proceeds to worse, 
though there was an instance within our knowledge, of a man 
who had been kept so long in an under-ground cell, that he 
was thought to be Gead, and when recovered by a somewhat 
similar device as freed ‘‘Cceur de lion,” his appearance was 
most frightful to those who witnessed it. 

The only remedy for all the evils of the zemindari system 
is for Government to acknowledge the position and fulfil the 
duties which are due from it, as the real and only landlords 
of the soil. The zemindars are but middle-men, scarcely more 
than agents between the Government and the ryots, and in 
retaining such a elass by the permanent settlement, a decided 
advantage seems gained above the ryotwar system in Madras 
and the North West, but duties should not be expected from 
them which their stake in,-and constantly changing holding 
of, the land cannot be expected to call forth; nor should the 
ryots lose the protection and help of the state. The Government 
must therefore become responsible for permanent outlays for 
roads, buildings, bridges, tanks, irrigation, drainage, and relax 
its claims in time of famine. We have in one instance, and only 
one, witnessed the favourable working of this system. We 
were recommended to visit a townland nearly opposite Cutwa, 
on the Ganges, as exhibiting a model zemindari, and we were 
not disappointed ; the estate was large and land of best quality, 
the ghats, which were numerous, were in perfect repair; the 
roads (for there were such) were wide, and as good as turf 
roads could be; the streets open and regular; houses large and 

- substantial; the wells protected by walls and supplied with 

= wheels in good repair ; and somewhat of Christian comfort seem- 
ed all around. The people were planting and manufacturing 
indigo, and breeding silk-worms. The zemindar, a fine-looking 

= hoary-headed brahman, conducted us through it all to his own 
house, which we were surprised to find small, though neat ; in 
fact, we had seen several others in the place, evidently built in 
imitation of it, and nearly, if not quite as good. We express- 

ed our surprise at this, and remarked that though he told us his 

* soil was rich, we feared he was poor himself. The old man said, 
=“ No, Iam not poor; I am very rich; these are all my riches, 
= < which my children enjoy.” Several of the people around pros- 
= trated themselves, and three times touched the dust with their 
sheads, and for the first time in India, we beheld this 
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act of gross superstition and idolatry without loathing and in- 
dignation. He cheerfully allowed us to speak to the people, 
and distribute some portions of Scripture; and gratefully 
accepted himself a large Bengali Bible, which he manifestly 
treated with respect. But one thing afterwards struck us with 
surprise—we do not remember having seen a single temple in the 
village. Here was a picture of temporal comfort, the like of 
which we have never seen before, or since, in India. But might 
we not hope to see many under the liberal and efficient direct 
administration of a powerful Christian Government? 

We shall here be met by the objection, that, the relief of the 
ryots, like all our other propositions, involves sacrifices and out- 
lays which the revenue of the state cannot afford. We would 
only propose such outlays as are necessary, or yield an ulti- 
mate but certain return, and the expenses for such are as 
imperative as the million we may, any day, be called to expend 
on war, in consequence of our opium skippers on the coasts 
of China. But why should the Government of India be 
ever hampered in its income, and unable for lack of funds to 
advance the happiness of the people? Here is English legis- 
lative wisdom, endowed with supreme power, in the richest 
country in the world: over a hundred and fifty millions of 
subjects, within a sea-girt peninsula, whose inhabitants com- 
prise the remarkable qualities of being the most peaceful, in- 
genious, and persevering. There is nothing in art or industry 
in which the Hindu will not excel; it matters not what it 
be—Birmingham plate, London upholstery, or French dishes. 
Give the Hindu the specimen and name the price, and he will 
return such an imitation, as you shall not know from the ori- 
ginal, and if of hand labour, from one-third to one-fourth 
of the European price. A market for its produce is the 
want of India. They are also most ready and sagacious 
in adopting into their trades, what they see in ours, to their 
advantage. Thus we knew a Dacca merchant send the in- 
comparable cotton of that district to be spun by Fiffe and 
Co., of Liverpool, that he might receive it again, to be woven by 
children’s delicate fingers into muslins of the most exquisite 
texture. If Government would but spend, in directing, 
protecting, and increasing the resources of the country, 


one twentieth part of the funds and organization which 







it now employs in exhausting them, India might yet spee 


recover itself. The country is no longer subject to the perio- 


dical devastation of the foreign foe, or the still more wastefu 
scourge of civil war and petty insurrection. The whole Penin- 
sula is free from even the fear of war, saye on some distant 
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frontiers, ready to co-operate in all measures for Government, 
finance, trade. There are no taxes, a national debt equal only 
to a little more than two years’ revenue, and the state is the 
landlord of the whole soil; surely this is no country, which 
should claim sympathy on the score of poverty, especially when 
the appeal for outlay is made for the permanent good and 
enrichment of the people. S 

In thus pleading for temporal provisions to relieve the wants 
of our fellow-creatures, we are but pressing that which it has 
ever been the characteristic of Christianity to confer upon a 
heathen land. But we cannot lose sight of the fact, that it is 
only by Christian knowledge, in union with these measures, that 
the state will be able to advance the true prosperity of the people, 
and propagate that godliness which € has the promise of the life 
that now: is, and of that which is to come.’ 

XII. RETROSPECT SINCE Last CHARTER.—The present 
is a fitting occasion for looking back upon the results of 
the last charter, and the proceedings, as affects our present 
subject, during the last twenty years. 

Perhaps the most important religious result of the last 
charter was the appointment of the two new bishoprics of 
Madras and Bombay, and the end of this boon has been most 
effectually answered. ‘The cause of the increase of the epis-_ 
copate in India is thus described :—‘*‘ Whereas the present diocese 
€ of the bishopric of Calcutta is of too great an extent for the 
< incumbent thereof to perform efficiently all the duties of the 
< office, without endangering his health and life, and it is there- 
< fore expedient to diminish the labours of the bishop of the 
< said diocese.” This cause for the additional bishop was not 

= assigned without good grounds, four bishops of Calcutta hav- 
ing been cut off in the discharge of their duties during the 


= preceding fifteen years. Since the partition of the diocese, the 
= present bishop has outlived the duration of his four predeces- 
sors, and may, through God’s mercy, be yet long spared; and 


= of the five other bishops, since the charter appointed to Madras 
and Bombay, but one, the revered Missionary Corrie, has 
died: This is to be observed in our retrospect, and acknow- 
= ledged with thankfulness. 
_ A clause in the last Act referred to the slavery then prevail- 
E- ingin —— Presidency and elsewhere throughout India: 
«© TXXXVIIT. And be it further enacted, that the said 
=“ Governor-General in Council shall, and he is hereby required 
_ < forthwith, to take into consideration the means of mitigating 
«< the state of slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of 
slaves, and of extinguishing slavery throughout the said terri- 
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* tories, so soon as such extinction shall be prudent and safe.” 
There is a degree of hesitation about this clause, which we 
should now be glad to see away. Slavery is a hateful crime, 
which even in a heathen land, does not deserve a moment’s 
tolerance froma British-Christian Legislature. And the Act was 
carried out in this spirit. There was found to be no need for 
mitigating the state of slavery, or ameliorating the gondition of 
the slaves. Slavery was at once extinguished. The Madras Go- 
vernment emancipated many thousands in South India from here- 
ditary serfdom. Let this be told ; it is infinitely more to the honor 
of the East India Company and the British Legislature, than if, 
retaining our fellow-creatures in bondage, we had enriched the 
revenue of India, and driven from the home market the pro- 
duce of America with the slave-grown cotton of India. And 
let it also be told to the glory of God, and credit of the native 
landholders, that the emancipation of these slaves, like every 
other act of humanity and religion we have attempted, was 
effected almost by a stroke of the pen, without delay, opposi- 
tion, or difficulty. This should surely certify to us for what 
end we have been sent to India, and encourage us to advance. 
But men are slow to learn God’s lessons. 

Other matters have been gained, which were not express sti- 
pulations of the charter, but have arisen out of the discussion 
either at the time or subsequently. Among the first of these 
was, the relief of Christians from forced acts of homage and 
reverence to heathen gods, paid by them in their civil and 
military capacities on public duty. With this happy aehieve- 
ment, the name of Sir Peregrine Maitland, late commander- 
in-chief at Madras, will ever be honorably associated in India. 

The measure of progress made in separating the English 
Government from the heathen idolatry, deserves to be acknow- 
ledged, as we have already done, though sufficient of evil 
still remains to call for the severe attention and determined 
legislation of Parliament. 

A most important Government measure was accomplished 
by Lord Hardinge, in stopping all publie works on the Lord’s 
day, which measure has been fully successful. It has wit- 
nessed to.the glory of God before the heathen by the sacrifice, 
on the part of Government, of the service of one day out of 


seven to the obedience of God’s law. It has also led to the 


more general observance of Sunday, and an encreased attention 


to the devotional service of that day, now conducted in most — 


stations by a pious layman, in the absence of a neighbouring 
chaplain or missionary. And it is evidently preparing the 
way for the natives to appreciate, and themselves adopt, that 
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Christian temporal blessing, second only to the relief of the 
female sex, a scriptural sabbath day. Several shops and offices 
of heathen are now habitually shut up on the Lord’s day. 

We greatly rejoice in the relief from the sentence of out- 
lawry, which has hitherto hung over the proselytes to Christia- 
nity, and the threat of which probably more effectually check- 
ed any general movement in favour of Christianity than the 
fiercest persecution wòuld have done. 

We have to acknowledge thankfully the measure of progress 
made in public instruction, such as it is; and especially look 
with interest upon some of the principles avowed by those in 
authority during the last twenty years upon this subject. The 
justly celebrated minute of Lord Hardinge, which has been re- 

eatedly noticed in our pages, although it has become a dead 
Tier, in the meantime, through the influence of Sir T. H. 
Maddock and the Council of Education, has had its uses. It 
is not dead, though it sleepeth. There it stands in black and 
white before the public, and, coming like Lord Tweeddale’s 
minute on the Bible question, and Sir H. Pottinger’s recent 
recommendation, from high and independent authorities, will 
be duly estimated in the debates of Parliament. We trust 
the proceedings and correspondence, which have arisen out 
of these three communications on education, from Lord Tweed- 
dale, Lord Hardinge, and Sir Henry Pottinger, will be called 
for by the House. Also, as in close connexion with «this 
same subject of native education, the correspondence which 
may exist between the Government and the trustees of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. It seems to us most strange,*that our 
Venerable Diocesan should have been so long denied the 
charter necessary for the protection and conduct of his insti- 
tution, (which we suspect would have been long sinceconceded, 
_ if found necessary, for a gigantic distillery in Calcutta). The 
= funds contributed by the public to this object, amounting to 
F = nearly £90,000, make it a subject of public interest and parlia- 
= mentary inquiry, independent of its spiritual character and 
_ objects. - 
=- There is but one more subject to which we would advert in 
our retrospect of the last twenty years, not having elsewhere 
alluded to it. In the year 1847, a despatch of the Court of 
Directors was received by the Council of India, purporting, 
as was generally reported, to contain the court’s views of 
Christian missions in the country, and forbidding the ser- 
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- vants _of the Company to connect themselves, directly 
or indirectly, with missions—refusing to recognize any dis- 
nction between acts in their public and private capacity. 
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We willingly believe this to be an incorrect report of the 
Directors’ despatch. But we press for information as to the 
true opinion and wishes expressed by the Court as respects 
Christian missions, in direct connection with which, whether 
as managers of them in committees, or agents for them in 
examining schools, distributing scriptures, and helping trans- 
lations, or supporters of them, to an amount collected in 
the country of above £30,000 a year,gthe servants of the 
Company take a most conspicuous part. That there is some 
ground of anxiety on the part of the friends of missions as 
to the contents of the despatch is manifest by the fact, that 
on its arrival, which happened just befowe the anniversary of 
the Church Missionary Society, not a single covenanted lay- 
man could be got to appear in support of that truly popular 
Society, lest, as was said at the crowded meeting, such a dis- 
play might provoke the execution of the despatch. 

We do the more complain, becayse we believe the existence 
of such an instrument held zz terrorem, as at present, to 
be infinitely more injurious to the cause of Christianity than 
if it were attempted to be enforced. The heathen and oppo- 
nents of Christianity can, and do now, claim this despatch to 
be more in their behalf than it will probably be found; while 
sincere, but weak, men find it a snare and stumbling block to 
their consciences in deciding upon their duty to Cæsar and 
to God; whereas, were the despatch such as it is reported to 
be, or any thing to that effect, the only result of its publication 
would be, first, the more unmistakeable and conspicuous coming 
forward of, the many and distinguished direct supporters of 
Christ’s missions in the country; secondly, the additional 
support of many conscientious men, at length reminded, by 
such an injunction, of the last command imposed on them by 
a higher Master, to whose prior covenant they morally pledged 
themselves afresh, when presénting their baptismal certificates 
at the India House. And are we wrong in believing that 
many more would insist upon having their names added to the 
supporters of missions, for very shame, lest they sho be 
judged by the heathen as having disposed of their souls, with 
their bodies, for the salary and allowances of the Company ? 
We sincerely persuade ourselves that the despatch is not as 
reported, but still the reiterated and uncontradicted imputa- 
tion demands from us this conditional, but most emphatic, 
condemnation. -In this, as in most other cases, we believe the — 


Company would gain far more by the due publication of their 


proceedings, than by the present attempt at secresy. — 
Conc1.uston.—The present is an important moment to In- 
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dia. On the 30th of April, 1854, the charter of the East 
India Company will terminate. In the mean time, the af- 
fairs of this vast empire will be brought before the Legisla- 
tive Council of Christian England. Decisions will be arriv— 
ed at, affecting the temporal and eternal interests of 150,000,000 
. of our fellow-subjects, probably for a period of about one 
generation in that land. May we not hope, that we shall 
at least now have mone of the apathy with which he sub- 
ject of Indian affairs is usually received in the House, and 
that the religious aspect of the question will be mastered by 
some of the members, and perseveringly advocated. 
> We have long looktd forward to what the cause of Chris- 
tianity might gain in the new charter with sanguine anticipa- 
tions, and. we have now enumerated them. We trust the 
Missionary Societies, and individual members, will make the 
most of the short time which remains, in advocating such of the 
matters which we have proposed as may meet with the cordial 
co-operation of each. We cannot expect them to be all of one 
mind. Let each press his own special views upon the atten- 
tion of every member of the Legislature, and we may yet hope 
to get much for the fur therance of Christianity in India. We 
want a check to be applied to the spread of drunkenness. We 
s want to see abolished the inhuman rites of India, by one of 
= which it is probable that a thousand souls a day are even now 
_ hurried into eternity—to see removed all connection between 
our Christian Government and the heathen temples. We 
want to see strengthened and made more efficient the ecclesi- 
astical service and the local church, and especially that the chap- 
lains may do something for the people from whom they receive 
their salary. We want to see our Government take the place 
which becomes it in the vast missionary field, furthering, by 
= direct and indirect means, the happiness and salvation of the 
people. We look forward with*special interest for a grand 
move e in the right direction upon the subject of native educa- 
c We want to see corrected the crying evils of the salt 
and opium monopolies—to see improved the moral character 
= of the native public servants, and the temporal welfare of the 
whe ole people. And, encouraged by the success on every pre- 
vious occasion of the renewal of the charter, we fully trust to 
see many of the above objects, and other matters besides, 
_ which have escaped our notice, attained. It seems impossible 
— that matters can be fully discussed, in time for a definite renewal 
of the charter, before the expiry of the present one. We there- 
re hope that the present charter will be extended for two 
ars, so as to afford full time for the fullest oy ia alll 
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in 1856 we shall enter upon a new and greatly improved con- 
stitution. 

But even should we fail of seeing our wishes fulfilled in 
the terms of the next charter, nor obtain an opportunity 
of pressing them at some future time, we may still go on as here- 
tofore to urge our views on the Court of Directors. One Charles 
Grant, in that body, might get most of them before another 
twenty years are passed; and we have every year more and 
more chance of success in the Court. The time was when the 
pressing of these Christian measures upon the Government would 
have aroused feelings of fear, if not of hostility. We most 
thankfully acknowledge a better spirit in receiving such ques- 
tions now. Still, whether from lingering prejudice, or want 
of experience in the actual present state of the native mind, 
it is undoubtedly a fact, that the feeling in fayour of these 
religious measures is much more strongly entertained by the 
authorities in India than in England; and the friends of 
Missions must still display the uncompromising and persever- 
ing purpose, in which spirit every step hitherto, in the 
cause of Christianity and humanity, has had to be won for 
India. And above all, our work must be a work of prayer. 
It is not our cause at all— it is the Lord’s cause. Let us in all 
our views and efforts in this cause, seek His grace, depend on 
Iis promise, in obeying His command. The times are in His 
hands; and while we know that kings may be the nursing fa- 
thers, and queens the nursing mothers, of the Gospel church, 
we know also that the spread of Christianity in India is ‘* not 
by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord of 
Hosts.” :? 
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Arr. [V.—Indian Newspapers and Blue Books, 1852. 


THE year opened peacefully. In Europe, the audacious 
vigour of Louis Napoleon, who extinguished in a night all the 
turbulent freedom of France, seemed for the moment to have 
secured tke continent against the chances of a general out- 
break, which, in 185%, was deemed so imminent. The great 

; War of Opinion, which Canning predicted, and which many 
believe to present the only possible solution of the political com- 
plications of the continent, appeared to be postponed for the 

resent, and “as France was satisfied, Europe was tranquil.” 

n India, the extreme frontier of the North West alone fur- 
nished employment for our soldiers, and anxiety for our states- 
men. The restless Mohammedan population, who dwell on the 

t southern slopes of the great Suleiman range, and on the broad 
plain which sweeps from the mountains to the Indus, have 
always found in their courage, poverty, and system of clan 
organization, the means of a tumultuous independence. Their 
principal idea of freedom, too, like that of all other moun- 
taineers, consisted in the unrestricted liberty of robbing their 
neighbours, and they chafed at the neighbourhood of the great 
= Empire, whose organized policy could not brook such excesses, 
~ as appeared to be scarcely worthy of the notice of Runjit Singh, 

- or the Ruler of Cabul. It had, however, been easily perceived 

that these tribes, even if united under one head, and roused into 
enthusiasm by the idea of a religious war, would be utterly 
incapable of contending with the great army which lay coiled 
up in the Punjab, with every fortified town and military posi- 
tion inits grasp, holding the navigation of every river, and 
able to bring up reserves equal to the entire population of the 
=- mountains. The frontier rss) le therefore, though ex- 
pensive and annoying, can scarcely be said to have interfered 
= with the general condition of peace. 
~~ ‘Phere was a little cloud looming in the distance, which seemed 
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= to observant eyes to portend future campaigns; but at present it 

- appeared as if the crisis had passed away, and the dynasty of 
_  Alompra wastobe at liberty to pound infantsto death in chemists’ 


mortars for another generation. True,Commodore Lambert with 
his squadron was still in the Rangoon waters, and the Governor 
_ of Rangoon was still unpunished, but the Court of Ava appear- 
_ ed to have suddenly awakened to the imminence of the danger, 
and had returned an answer to the demands of the Governor- 
General, as nearly resembling conciliation as was possible for 

he proudest Court in Asia. In Southern India, the Moplah 
* 
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fanatics, who had so frequently disquieted the province of 
Malabar, seemed at last to have been tamed into submission, 
and the dangerous Arab mercenaries of the Deccan were oc- 
cupied as usual in collecting their debts, seizing jaghirs, and 
oppressing other mercenaries less powerful or less united than 
themselves. There was peacefulness everywhere, and financiers 
began to dream of that Indian surplus, which is-to effect so 
much when it arrives, and philanthropists hoped somewhat 
vaguely that “ something would be done” to “ develop the re- 
sources of India,” two stock phrases, in which no one, save 
riffins and Young Bengal, entertain more than a passive faith. 

The horizon was soon overcast, and the principle of our 
Empire, which even Sir Robert Peel allowed to be irresistible, 
and which gave us Calcutta only as a point d@apput to the 
conquest of Bengal, and Bengal only as a stepping stone to 
that of India, again came into operation. The “profound . 
tranquillity,” which English newspapers predicated of India, ~ 
was merely a breathing moment. ää 


m 


“ So ere the tempest on Malacca’s coast, 

Sweet Quiet, gently touching her soft lute, 

Sings to the whispering waves the prelude to dispute.” 
We have given a history of the Burmese war so recently, that 
we shall allow ourselves only the rapid sketch indispensable to 
the completeness of these Annals. Its origin was, unlike most ~ 
of our Indian wars, a mercantile dispute. Two ship captains 
were grievously oppressed by the Governor of Rangoon, — 3 
the only port in Burmah which boasts of any thing like ex- | 
ternal trade ; and both, instead of quietly submitting to the 4 
indignities offered to them, laid the case before the Indian ~ 
Government. The head of that Government, though dread- 
ing above all things a Burmese war, was thoroughly _ > 
quainted with the fact, that half our power in Asia depends _ 
upon our prestige. The in§olence of the subordinate officials in 
Burmah had now reached a point, which rendered it indispensa- ~ 
ble either to abandon all trade with a nation of barbarians, or to 
compel them to observe the ordinary rules of commercial inter- 
course, and the special treaties formerly ratified by their own Go- 
vernment. Towards the end of November 1851 Commodore ~ 
Lambert, the second in command in the Eastern seas, arrived in — 
Rangoon, charged to require from the King of Ava redress for 
the injuries sustained by British subjects, the removal of the 
official who had demonstrated his hostility to a friendly p 
and the admission of a Consul at Rangoon to prevent the 
rence of such untoward accidents. The appearance of t 
alarmed the Governor and his suite. He had been accus 
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speak with contempt of “€ that little man in Calcutta,” and to de- 
clare that although in thelast war, the Burmese were unprepared, 
and had consequently been beaten, they were nowagain ready for 
the conflict, and it was * time to recover Arracan and Assam.” 
The arrival of the squadron changed all this. Well aware that 
if the Court were once acquainted with the facts of the case, 
his life woudd not be worth an hours purchase, and knowing that 
he could not rely uponshe Peguers even for neutrality, he was 
thrown into the most abject terror by the arrival of the squa- 
dron; and had the original demands of the Governor-General 
been persisted in, it is probable that he would have at once 
paid over the money réquired, and thus terminated the affair 
without any necessity of a reference to the Court. Commo- 
dore Lambert did not, however, afford him the opportunity. 
On his arrival, the British merchants, resident in Rangoon, of- 
=œ fered to him representations of such a character, that he resolv- 
ed at once to take more decisive steps. The letter to the King 
of Ava was despatched at once, instead of being held in reserve ; 
and this brings us to the beginning of the year. The reply 
received from Ava to this communication was, as we have 
said, as conciliatory as could well be expected, but though 
courteously expressed, was deemed unsatisfactory by the Indian 
Government. The total silence of the Court upon the ques- 
tion of the Consulate, and the promise to send a Plenipotenti- 
ary to Rangoon, invested with full powers to examine and set- 
tle the disputes of the merchants, were interpreted as devices 
to gain time. It appears to have been suspected, too, that the 

ply was the work of the faction which then ruled in Ava, 
and that its moderate tone arose simply from the fact, that the 
King was utterly unaware of its contents. The notoriously 
haughty character of the Burmese Court, rendered it peculiarly 
_ improbable, that the King should at once assent to demands 
urged by a foreign power, and remdye a functionary appointed 
by himself; still, however, the Government, true to its concilia- 
_ tory policy, resolved to await the arrival of the Plenipotenti- 
ary. The person selected for this office was the Governor of 
Prome, or Viceroy of Pegu, and he arrived at Rangoon on the. 
4th January, with all the parade which, in the eyes of his own 
people, could add dignity to his mission; but it was regarded as 
an ominous circumstance, that he did not even attempt to dis- 
_ grace the delinquent Governor. The omen was soon fulfilled. 
= From the moment of his arrival, every variety of insult, which 
he formal etiquette of an Oriental Court could suggest, was 
aped upon the British Representative. The V iceroy ignored 
presence for days, laughed derisively at his officers, and 
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finally refused to receive a deputation from the Commodore. It 
would appear probable that he did not really intend to decline 
the interview, but simply to impress his people with a strong 
idea of his grandeur and dignity, by keeping his British suitors 
waiting at the gate. In either case, the insult was the same, 
and Commodore Lambert felt himself justified in suspending 
all farther communication with the Viceroy, until hehad receiv- 
ed fresh instructions. Moreover, as an gnmediate warning to 
the Viceroy of the danger of the course he was pursuing, and 
in reprisal for the insult offered to the British flag, he carried 
away an unpainted teak hulk, belonging to the King of Ava. 
W hat mysterious virtues resided in this Vessel, it is impossible 
to understand ; but perhaps it was the immediate property of 
the King, and as such, sacred in the eyes of his servants. The 
Viceroy had previously warned the Commodore, that if this ship 
were touched, he would open fire ; and he kept his word. The 
fire was of course returned, and the squadron sailed out of the 
mouth of the river, after destroying the stockades on both 
banks. The ports of Rangoon, Bassein, and Martaban, 
were then declared, under instructions from the Governor- ag 
General, in a state of blockade, and Commodore Lambert de- 

parted for Calcutta. — 

The Indian Government, tardy to a proverb in many 
respects, is sufficiently prompt to meet all military emer- 
gencies; and no sooner was the real state of affairs known 
in Calcutta, than active preparations were set on foot for 
the impending conflict. It had arrived at no opportune mo— 
ment. The Commander-in-Chief, upon whom the conduct 
of operations would naturally have devolved, was a thousand = ~ 
miles away,—at Simlah, and seemed likely to remain there for - 
the remainder of his command. The Governor-General, who 
had been actively occupied in changing the Punjab fro a 
conquered kingdom into a British province, was leisurely —— 
marching down from the North West; and Bengal itself was 
almost without available troops. Moreover, it appeared ex- _ 
ceedingly probable, that the Burmese, having once determined ~ 
to begin the struggle, would prosecute it with vigour and de- $ 
termination. The Tenasserim provinces were open to invasion = 
at any moment from Martaban, and Arracan might be menaced è 
from-the Aeng Pass. Lastly, there existed in the minds of all — 
Indian officials an indefinable terror of a Burmese war. | pee 
length to which the last campaign in that country had — 
protracted, and the small advantages finally obtained, hac 
gusted politicians. The financier dreaded a new wa: 
might cost another fifteen millions sterling, and at once | 
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all hopes of a surplus; while even the soldier scarcely desired a 
war in a country, which he had heard was one colossal swamp. 
All these difficulties, however, yielded to the energy of the 
Supreme Council, which, for the first time in its history, proved 
that it was not unequal even to executive duties. The absence 
of the Commander-in-Chief was not so great an evil as it would 
have been had he been a less aged or more capable man; as it 
was, with a military member of Council, and a large staff in 
Calcutta, his absence was scarcely felt, except in an occasional 
delay in filling up appointments. The Governor-General hur- 
ried down to Calcutta, where he arrived on the 29th January, 
and at once took the entire conduct of the war into his own 
hands. Fortunately, he had already been compelled to manage 
all the details of one campaign; and his confidence in his own 
resources, occasionally perhaps amounting even to rashness, 
and his persevering energy, soon made themselves felt in every 
department. Meanwhile, troops were instantly concentrated 
towards Calcutta. Maulmain was reinforced,a wing of H. M.’s 
18th R. I. having been warned for service, and despatched 
across the bay with almost unprecedented speed. Arracan was 
placed in a state of defence, and Commodore Lambert was 
once more entrusted with a despatch for the Court of Ava, with 
an offer of accommodation. In this, the second attempt to 
avert the necessity of actual hostilities, the Governor-General 
scarcely increased his original demand. He demanded, it is 
true, an apology for the insults offered to Commodore Lambert, 
but the general tone of his communication was moderate to the 
verge of concession. In passing up the river, the Commodore 
was fired upon, but the letter was at length delivered, and its 
excessive mildness appears to have convinced the Viceroy, that 
the British Government was not in earnest. His answer waa 
— merely an objection, on personal grounds, to Commodore Lam- 
F bert, most offensively worded; and preparations went on ashore 
< without cessation. The Viceroy, who appears, though an arro- 
Š _ gant and dull man, to have been possessed of considerable acti- 
$ vity and energy, exerted himself to place Rangoon in a position 
= of defence. 
3 Meanwhile, the Viceroy’s reply had of course convinced the 
Indian Government of the hollowness of all the Burmese pro- 
i fessions of amity ; but the Governor-General was still reluctant 
= to abandon his policy, and still refrained from the final measure. 
: He would not meditate the conquest, which all now knew to be 
inevitable, but determined to strike a sudden blow, which should 
F “demonstrate to the Court of Ava, that a power, which they 
. _ “were without the means to resist, was in earnest in exacting 
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reparation. A combined expedition” was to be set in motion 
from Calcutta and Madras, supported and conveyed by a fleet 
of war steamers from Bombay; Martaban and Rangoon were 
to be seized, and then it was hoped, that in sight of such a force, 
the arrogant Court would submit, as it had before done, to 
necessity, and pay a sum sufficient to liquidate the expenses of 
the war. Two regiments of Europeans and one native regi- 
ment were ordered from Bengal, and oneeEuropean and three 
native regiments from Madras, a force which was afterwards 
largely increased. The expedition from Bengal left Calcutta 
on the 29th March, but that from Madras was delayed by a 
circumstance which reflected little credi€ upon the authorities 
at that presidency, and which suggests the necessity of an im- 
portant reform in the constitution of India. 

The Governor of Madras was Sir Henry Pottinger, an old 
officer, who had gained high reputation in the China war, 
but who certainly has not added to it by his conduct of 
the Government of Madras. The Indian Government had 
not, he thought, treated him on this occasion as it became 
a statesman of Lord Dalhousie’s rank and character to 
treat an officer of his experience and renown. He was pet- 
tish accordingly. Moreover, another cause contributed strong- 
ly to foster the ill-feeling between the Governments. Al- 
though by the Charter Act of 1832, the British Empire in India 
was placed under one head, and all separate powers of legislation 
denied to the smaller presidencies, the innovation has in no de— 
gree had the effect of amalgamating them. The three presi- 
dencies remain as much apart as separate monarchies. The 
Europeans of each, whether official or otherwise, are acquaint- 
ed only with each other, marry among themselves, and are gene- 
rally in a state of profound ignorance as to how the. other sec- . 
tions live, and with what they, are occupied. Moreover, although x 
the Legislature of one is the Legislature of all, the systems 
of Executive Government are widely different, and a strong 
degree of jealousy has sprung up to divide them still further. 
This feeling is exasperated in the minds of the officials by the 
pecuniary dependence in which they are kept upon the Govern- 
ment of India, and in Madras particularly, seems likely hereaf- 
ter to interfere tosome extent with the general welfare of the Em- 
pire. Sir H. Pottinger, supported by the existence of this senti- 
ment among his subordinates, and personally irritated by the pre- 
sumed absence of the respect which he considered due to himself, Mee 
gave expression to both feelings by refusing to move one step 
without distinct orders from Calcutta. His contingent wasin rea- 
diness at Madras, but he declared that, as he had not been con- 5 
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sulted, he would not take upton himself the responsibility of engag- 
ing transports; and thus its departure was delayed for several 
days. The dispute, though exceedingly inconvenient, and destruc- 
tive to Sir Henry Pottinger’s dearly purchased reputation, would 
not have been of any great importance, but for the dangers which 
it suggests for the future. Suppose Sir H. Pottinger, going one 
step farthese in disobedience, had, instead of delaying to obey, 
refused obedience altogether. ‘This has occurred once in the 
early history of India, when Lord Wellesley ordered the 
Madras presidency to declare war on Tipp, and was met by 
a distinct refusal. Would Lord Dalhousie, in such a case, have 
been compelled to follow his predecessors example, and visit 
Madras in person, or would the commission of Captain-General, 
which he is believed to hold, have been sufficient to enable him 
to depose the Governor? A crisis might occur, in which a step 
of this description would be indispensable to the safety of the 
Empire, and some such power should be reserved to the Su- 
preme Head of the Administration. 
Another occurrence, however, almost as inconvenient, had 
s nearly delayed the movements of the contingent from Bengal. 
The earlier founders of the Empire, alarmed as they were at 
the magnitude of their own acquisitions, and unable to foresee 
that in their conquests lay the germ of an empire larger than 
that of Rome, had never contemplated the necessity of con- 
veying native troops by sea, and perhaps scarcely noticed that 
the terms of the sepoy oath only bound them to march whither- 
soever they might be directed, thus by implication exempting 
them from the obligation to proceed by water. Five general 
service corps had, however, been raised, and the difficulty 
E attracted for a time but little attention, and it was even 
L believed that the prejudice had disappeared. The supersti- 
_ tion, which forbade a Hindu ever to cross the Indus, was 
at least equally strong. Yet it had been overcome, and 
_ there are few more striking scenes, even in the history of 
_ British India, than that when, in the first Affghan war, our 
E sepoys arrived on the bank of the Indus. The officers dreaded, 
= lesta panic should seize their men, and a refusal should be given, 
— whieh would amount to mutiny. All was prepared for the 
contingency, but the sepoys never hesitated, rushing forward 
with a shout of ‘Kúmpani ka ikhbal, the destiny of the Com- 
= Pany, à phrase, by the way, implicitly believed in by almost all 
= natives, and which has no slight effect on the maintenance of 
British prestige in India. A similar feeling would, it was 
hoped, have enabléd the Government to count upon its sepoys 
even for an expedition across the sea. ‘The —— 
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38th Regiment N. I., however, upon which the experiment 
was first tried, was mismanaged in some manner, which has 
never yet been explained; and even the Mussalmans declined 
to go. The Government refrained from putting in force any 
measure of compulsion, and the regiment was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Dacca, where it was speedily disorganized by disease. 

This, however, is a digression. Unaffected by tke example 
of Sir H. Pottinger’s tardiness, the Bombay Government, 
aided by the able Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Navy, 
Commodore Lushington, exerted themselves with such energy, 
that within thirty hours after the receipt of the order, the 
steam fleet was on its voyage, and: despite all difficulties, the 
Madras contingent was not much behind its time. 

General Godwin, an old Queen’s officer, who had acquired 
some knowledge of the country in the former campaigns, and 
who was believed to possess ability, was selected to command. . 
Though an old man, he was as active as the youngest subaltern. 
The rules of the service forbade a different choice, and the ex- 
treme Toryism, which forbade his attempting anything which 
had not been tried by Sir Archibald Campbell, was not then 
apparent. It is superfluous to notice the personal bravery of 
an English General; but we have heard many anecdotes of the 
marvellous coolness with which General Godwin would chat 
and smile while the balls were pouring round him like hail in the 
attack on the Pagoda. The nomination, therefore, was not very 
unpopular, except with the press, which has always been disposed 
to condemn the system of employing antiquated Generals to 
command armies, which perhaps more than any in the world 
require vigour in their leaders. ap 

Under such circumstances, and with such a chief, the Bengal 
division of the army arrived at the mouth of the Rangoon river 
on the 2nd April. The Madyas division, delayed by the un- 
toward dispute on which we have commented, had not arrived; 
but no time was lost, Martaban was stormed on the 5th with 
but little loss, and garrisoned by a force, sufficient to deter the 
enemy from any attempt to regain it. Meanwhile, the Madras 
contingent had arrived, Commodore Lambert had destroyed 
the stockades at the mouth of the river, and on the 10th the 
expedition was at Rangoon. This town stands on a long flat — 
bank of the largest mouth of the Irrawaddy,- twenty-five — 
miles from the sea, capable of indefinite expansion to the N 
and East, but bounded on the South by the Pegu river. — 
sembles Calcutta more nearly, perhaps, thanany city 
the Pagoda ipa the place of the Catfedenl..e7 this Fa- 
goda isin fact an artificial mound, ascending in ledges, with ter- 
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races all round, covered with small shrines, and tapering towards 
the top. Into the Pagoda itself the only entrance is by flights 
of steep stairs, with landing places broad enough to mount 
eannon, and which, if defended by a brave and resolute enemy, 
would be utterly impregnable. The attack commenced on 
the 10th. The steamers did their work well. All the follow- 
ing day am night, the fiery rain of shell never ceased. The 
stockades were destroyed. The new town built by the Vice- 
roy was cleared of the enemy. The Pagoda remained alone, 
but the Pagoda was the most defensible point in the town. 
The General resolved to take it by a flank movement. He 
landed his troops to the Southward—where in Calcutta, Garden 
Reach would be—and stormed a well-built stockade which lay 
inhis way. It was defended with a gallantry never again dis- 
played in the war, and were we writing a Military Chronicle, 
much might be said of the individual feats of daring displayed. 
The loss was considerable, the men were wearied, and almost 
worn out, and the General resolved to halt for the night. His 
guns were not on shore, and he remained over the 13th. The 
sun was overpoweringly hot, the troops in full uniform, and the 
force lost nearly as many officers from coups de soleil as from 
the bullets of the enemies. On the 14th, the force was again 
in motion. The guns were planted opposite the Eastern side, 
the farthest from the river, and by noon, the road» appeared 
practicable, and the assault was made. Under a terrible fire, 
the troops crossed the space between the jungle and the Pagoda, 
and dashed up stairs, which are almost perpendicular, and 
whence they might have been swept by regular platoon firing. 
The Burmese, however, were cowed. They fired a volley or 
two, which cost us some of our brayest officers, and decamped. 
The Viceroy had fled before. During the halt on the 13th, the 
guns from the steamers had not been silent; they kept up a 
rattling fire, and he soon fancied himself not safe even in the 
Pagoda. He went tothe other side, where the entire mound 
and its buildings intervened between himself and the ships. Even 
there, a lucky shell, which had crossed the Pagoda,fellamong his 
party, and he fled again. He crossed the river,andreached Dalla 
on the other side, and again the shells fell by him. He declar- 
ed “ that they knew him, and followed him,” and disappeared 
finally from the scene. His fate is still unknown, but it is 
scarcely to be supposed, that he escaped the vengeance of his 
royal master. The fall of the Pagoda was the fall of Rangoon. . 
Resistance disappgared, the officers took up their quarters in 
_ old houses, or rebuilt others ; a Police Magistrate was appointed, 
= and Rangoon soon wore the appearance of a city at peace. The 
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inhabitants crowded into the town, which soon regained its 
former magnitude, and the admirable regulations of the Gene- 
ral and the Commodore produced a degree of confidence among 
the people, which was never afterwards weakened. The Pegu- 
ers, accustomed to our rule in Maulmein, and tired of a Go- 
vernment under which no man was safe for an hour, were as 
strongly inclined to the British as an Oriental peosle is ever 
inclined to any thing, which has no immediate religious or 
financial connection. They brought in food without stint, and 
were regularly paid. Both the naval and military comman- 
ders exerted themselves to the utmost to prevent the introduc- 
tion of spirits, and discipline is alway? sufficient to restrain 
Europeans so long as drink is not to be obtained. So great 
became the confidence of the people, that the women would go 
up to the lines to sell fruit or fish, without the slightest fear, 
and in a stay of months, but one outrage occurred, and even that 
was not laid to the score of the military. The provident care 
of the Governor-General had ensured admirable arrangements 
for the Commissariat, and in a short time, the harbour was 
studded with masts. Whatever may have been General God- 
win’s offences on the score of tardiness, he deserves abundant 
credit for his administration of Rangoon. 

And here the force remained inactive till the middle of May. 
On the 14th of that month, an expedition was despatched 
against Bassein. This town, situated on a high bank of one of 
the mouths of the Irrawaddy, sixty miles from the sea, was 
once the head-quarters of the Portuguese in Eastern India. It 
was from hence that they sallied on those piratical expeditions, 
which desolated the Sunderbunds, and turned what had onee 
been a flourishing province into a desolate swamp, the home 
of the tiger and the boa. Its importance has departed, but its 
natural advantages, even the Government of Ava has been 
unable to destroy. - A channel, many fathoms deep in the driest 
season, offers a safe passage for ships of almost any burden, and 
the country around is rich with all the inexhaustible fertility 
of a Delta in the tropics. The town was taken with the ease 
which has been characteristic of all the operations of the cam- 
paign, and thus the entire sea-coast of Pegu passed under the 
control of the British. 


cessful. The stroke had been struck. The expedition 

conquered the maritime provinces of Pegu, had demonstrates 
to the Burmese that the power of the English was even more 
irresistible than of old, and had proved the enormous accession 
of strength, which had been gained in the acquisition of steam 


Thus far, in spite of delays and mistakes, we had been — 
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by the only power in the East competent to employ it with 
advantage. But the policy upon which the expedition was 
based, had failed. The Court of Ava manifested no sign of 
repentance or submission. Their troops were still hovering 
round every point held by the British, their Generals were 
raising stockades all along the river, they forwarded no offer of 
accommodation, and implored no terms. It was evident that 
conquest was inevitahle, and to conquest Lord Dalhousie at 
once directed his attention. It was now July, a month perhaps 
more dangerous to troops in India than any other; but the 
emergency had been foreseen, and the army of Ava was in 
readiness. It was only necessary to extend the old plan of 
the campaign. Instead of three regiments, each presidency 
was to send three brigades, and a force of sixteen thousand men 
was placed under the command of General Godwin. Steam had 
enabled us to transport both troops and stores to Burmah with 
greater ease than in our own dominions, and this resource was 
stretched to the utmost. The additional troops arrived in 
Rangoon in August, and the war of conquest re-commenced. 
Meanwhile, the army at Rangoon had remained utterly 
inactive, and a cry arose in India, which was soon repeated from 
England, that the war was unnecessarily protracted, and that 
General Godwin was obviously unequal to the command. For 
nearly five months he had remained quiet at Rangoon, while 
the waters of the Irrawaddy had remained open as far as Ava. 
Meanwhile, his Lieutenants were all activity. One Captain 
attacked and occupied Pegu, though being without troops to 
garrison it, he was compelled to abandon his prize, and it was re- 
taken by the Burmese. Another captured fifty pieces of ordnance 
at Prome,a town on the river, half way to Ava, and only lament- 
ed that his instructions did not permit him to make a similar at- 
tempt on the capital itself. The long inertness seemed to give 
fresh courage to the Burmese, and armed bands of dacoits, styling 
themselves the royal troops, committed the most horrible ex- 
cesses. The Governor-General himself visited Rangoon, and, it 
is believed, urged on the General. All was useless. The gallant 
old man would not stir, till his own time. At last, on the 19th 
September, he started, carrying with himin the steamers a force 
of nearly five thousand men. The event proved that the antici- 
pations of his subordinates were correct. Prome fell almost 
without a struggle, and the great table land, which divides Pegu 
from Burmah Proper, was in our possession, and the struggle of 
the Burmese was now for Ava itself, and no longer for their 


— ol riug provinces. The remaining events of the campaign, 
me Bo lude 


within the year, are of the slightest possible impor- 
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tance. Pegu was taken a second time, not to be abandoned, 
and a desperate effort made by the Burmese in December to 
recover the town, was bafiled by the skill and valour of Major 
Hill of the Madras Fusiliers, who, after an exhibition of cou- 
rage and ability altogether unparalleled in the history of the 
war, was relieved by General Godwin. Expeditions were 
sent to crush bands of dacoits, which were frequent]> attended 
with marked success, and finally, the war was for the year 
terminated by the following decree :— 


PROCLAMATION. 


The Court of Ava having refused to make amends for the injuries and 
insults which British subjects had suffered at the hands of its servants, the 
Governor-General of India in Council resolved to exact reparation by force 
of arms. 

The Forts and Cities upon the Coust were forthwith attacked and cap- 
tured; the Burman forces have been dispersed wherever they have been 
met; and the Province of Pegu is now in the occupation of British Troops. 

Tbe just and moderate demands of the Government of India have been 
rejected by the King; the ample opportunity that bas been afforded him for 
repairing the injury that was done, has been disregarded; and the timely 
submission, which alone could have been effectual to prevent the dismember- 
ment of his kingdom, is still withheld. p 

Wherefore, in compensation for the past, and for better security in the 
future, the Governor-General in Council has resolved, and hereby pro- 
claims, that the province of Pegu is now, and shall be henceforth, a portion 
of the British Territories in the East. 

Such Burman Troops as may still remain within the province shall be 
driven out; Civil Government shall immediately be established ; and 
Officers shall be appointed to administer the affairs of the several dis- 
tricts. — es 

The Governor-General in Council hereby calls on the inhabitants of 
Pegu to submit themselves to the authority, and to confide —— 
the protection of the British Government, whose power they have seen 
to be irresistible, and whose rule is marked*by justice and beneficence. 

The Governor-General in Council, having exacted the reparation he 
deems sufficient, desires no further conquest in Burmah, and is willing to 
consent that hostilities should cease. — 

But if the King of Ava shall fail to renew bis former relations of friend- 
ship with the British Government, and if he shall recklessly seek to dis- i 
pute its quiet possession of the province it has now declared to be its own, 
the Governor-General in Council will again put forth the power he holds, 
and will visit with full retribution aggressions which, if they be persisted 
in, must of necessity lead to the total subversion of the Burman State, and ; 
to the ruin and exile of the King and his race. — P 

By order of the Most Noble the Governor-General of India in Counce 

| C. ALLEN, = 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of Ind 
20th December, 1852. — * — — 
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addressed, and enunciates nothing but the simplest truth. The 
Burmese Empire has come for the second time into hostile con- 
tact with the Saxon race, and continues to exist, of course, 
only by its sufferance. The English having conquered the 
great Peninsula of India, have been impelled by that same in- 
explicable fate, which has apparently driven them onwards for 
the last century, into Indo-Chinese Asia. The consequence 
—is not for an annalmt to predict. 

In the beginning of the year, an occurrence of a different 
nature added another district to the dominions of the Company. 
The public mind was startled in January by the intelligence 
of a sudden order for “the march of a force towards the South 
East of the Punjab, the destination of which appeared to be 
known only to the highest officials. All that was apparent 
was, that a small and compact army of nearly ten thousand 
men was in motion, and the most absurd rumours were afloat 
as to the designs of Government. The army was intended to 
suppress a rising in Scinde—to invade Beluchistan—to threat- 
en Dost Mahomed,—to interfere in the squabbles of the 
chieftains of Kandahar. All kinds of suppositions were hazard- 
ed, until at length it became known that the Government 
had resolved to dethrone Mir Ali Morad, the Amir of 
Khyrpore, the most northerly province of Scinde. From the 
extent of the preparations, and the mystery which encircled the 
movements of the force, it appears probable that the Govern- 
ment expected resistance, but they were mistaken. The coun- 
try was occupied withouta stroke having been struck, or a shot 
fired, and the following proclamation announced the dethrone- 
ment of the Rais, and the annexation of his dominions to those 
of the British power :— 

The Government of India had long seen cause to believe that his High- 
ness Mir Ali Morad Khan of Kbyrpore, by acis of forgery and fraud, had 
deprived the British Government of territory in Scinde, to which it was 
lawfully entitled. 

Reluctant to condemn the Amir unless upon the clearest proof of his 
personal guilt, the Government of India directed that a full and publie 
enquiry should be made into the charges that had been brought against him. 

_His Highuess attended the enquiry in person. Every opportunity was 
afforded of eliciting the truth, and of establishing his Highness’s in- 
nocence of the crime of which he bad been accused. 

His Highness Mir Ali Morad Khan entirely failed to rebut the charge. 
On clear and complete evidence he was convicted of having destroyed a 
leaf of the Koran iu which the Treaty of Nownahar was written, and of 
having substituted for it another leaf of a different tenor, whereby his 
Highness fraudulently obtained possession of several large districts, instead 
of villages of the same name, greatly to the prejudice of the British 
Goverument, to which the said districts lawfully belonged, and in gross 


violation of good faith and honour. 
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The Government of India sought no pretext to interfere with the 
possessions of his Highness Mir Ali Morad Khan. It desired that bis 
Highness should continue to rule the territories he held in peace and 
security, and it was slow to entertain and to urge against his Highness ac- 
cusations which place in jeopardy his reputation and authority. 

But the Amir’s guilt has been proved. The Government of India 
will not permit his Highness Mir Ali Morad Khan to escape with impunity 
and a great public crime to remain unpunished. x 

Wherefore the Government of India has resolved, and hereby declares 
that Mir Ali Morad Khan of Khyrpore is degrad@d from the rank of Rais, 
and that all his lands and territories, excepting those hereditary possessions 
only which were allotted to him by his father, Mir Sorab Khan, shall 
henceforth be a portion of the British Empire in India. 

The inhabitants of those territories are hereby called upon to submit 
themselves peaceably to the dominion under which they bave passed, in 
full reliance that they will be defended against their enemies, and protected 
from harm ; and that, unmolested in their persons, in their property, and 
their homes, they will be governed with just and mild authority. 


By order of the Most Noble the Governor General of India, 
(Signed) H. B. E. FRERE, 
21st January, 1852. Commissioner. 


The causes of this singular and almost unprecedented act, 
are well explained by the papers contained in the Blue Book, 
published by order of the House of Lords, but as usual with 
those productions, in a form almost unintelligible to the ordi- 
nary reader. We will endeavour to make our narrative as 
clear as the original papers will permit, a task rendered none 
the more easy by the antiquated mode of printing adopted. 
About the middle of the year 1843, Sir Charles Napier ex- 
pressed to the Governor-General his desire to recognize the 
right of the Amir Ali Morad, who had steadily adhered to 
us during the recent war, in all his patrimonial lands, in all the 
lands which had descended by patrimonial inheritance to his 
brother Mir Rustum, and in all the lands which were in the 
hands of the Khan at the outbreak of the war. The remainder 
of Scinde was “ annexed,” and thus, in fact, whatever the 
British Government made over to Ali Morad, it sacrificed 
itself. To carry out the latter clause of this treaty, it would 
have been necessary to place Mir Ali Morad in possession of 
certain tracts of land north of Rori, of considerable value. 
These lands were proved to have been in his possession b 
virtue of a treaty executed in 1842, when he vanquished his 
brother Mir Rustum, and nephew Mir Nussir Khan, and 
obtained the districts in question, in return for a promise to — 
abstain from further hostilities. This treaty was called the trea- 
ty of Nownahar, and according to a custom among Mahomedan 
Princes, was written on a leaf of the Koran, a eT 
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The phrase which subsequently became of the greatest im- 
portance in this document, bears reference to a place called 
Mahtelah, which was ceded by Nussir Khan to his uncle, and 
which was, unfortunately for one or both of them, the name of a 
small village and a large pergunnah. According to the version 
of the treaty shown to Sir Charles Napier, the pergunnah ap- 
peared tochave been made over to Mir Ali Morad, and he was 
therefore placed in full possession, though the Governor of 
Scinde appears at a very early period to have entertained the 
idea that a fraud of some description had been perpetrated. 
The matter, however, was allowed to rest, although the officers 
of Government appear never to have totally abandoned the in- 
vestigation, till the visit of the Governor General, Lord Dal- 
housie, to Scinde in 1849. The documents relating tothe affair 
were submitted to him by Mr. Pringle, the Commissioner, and 
the Government of Bombay, under instructions from his Lord- 
ship, determined on a full investigation into the circumstances 
of the alleged fraud. It was declared, that the territory ori- 
ginally ceded by the vanquished amirs, contained merely a 
few villages of little or no importance, and that Ali Morad 
had at first interpolated certain words, conveying to himself a 
large territory, and afterwards had removed the leaf and sub- 
stituted another. On the 5th January, 1853, therefore, a com- 
mission, consisting of Mr. Pringle, the Commissioner, Major 
Lang, the Political Agent in Kattywar, and Major John Jacob, 
Superintendent on the Frontier of Upper Scinde, was appoint- 
ed to investigate the share which the amir himself had in 
the forgery. ‘They examined all the witnesses in the presence 
of the Amir himself, compared every document, and finally 
came to the conclusion, that he was guilty. The evidence 
upon which they rested this conviction was far more complete 
than is usually obtained in such cases, and would, we are inclin- 
ed to believe, have satisfied an English jury of ordinary intel- 
ligence. Two of the amir’s most confidential servants, who 
had subsequently become estranged from him, deposed upon 
oath, that they had assisted him to alter the treaty, and one of 
them actually produced a certificate of indemnity which he had 
compelled the amir to make out before he would lend his assist- 
ance. The interpolated leaf, which had been subsequently re- 
moved to make way for the new one, and which one of them had 
preserved, was also produced, and corroborated their story in the 
minutest particular. Nor was collateral evidence wanting. 
Ali Morad himself, Mir Rustum, and Mir Nussir had all 
written to Captain Brown on the day of the battle, and in 
every instance they spoke of the cession in terms utterly incon- 
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sistent with the latitude which the forged treaty assigned to it. 
Various other circumstances were adduced, all tending strongly 
to criminate the amir, and to rebut which he offered nothing 
beyond an assertion, that the whole affair was a conspiracy. 
We republish his defence entire, partly because it is in itself a 
most singularly able production, and partly because we have 
not remarked that the amir’s own history of the-affair has 
ever crept beyond the Blue Book, except, it be in some of the 
Western Journals :— 


It is known to the Sirkar that I suffered from the enmity of my brothers 
and my brothers’ sons, which I incurred owing to my having made friend- 
ship with the British Government, and adhered tkereto with sincerity, allow- 
ing nothing to sway me from my resolution to tbat effect. I was in the 
habit of performing service for them with heart and soul, like one under 
their allegiance; and when I went to meet Mr. Ross Bell, Political Agent, 
at his Camp at Bhutti, and my brothers heard that he had shown me much 
kindness, their enmity towards me became greatly increased, and they 
began, beyond measure, to exert themselves to injure me. ‘They also wrote 
an account of this visit to the amirs of Hydrabad, and endeavoured, in 
every way, todo me harm. They wrote that the English Government was 
their enemy, and Mir Ali Morad, joining with them in friendship, was 
bringing calamity on his own house, asthe English Government was evi- 
dently determined to ruin them and to take the country of Scinde, and had 
on that account taken Mir Ali Morad into favour; they therefore proposed 
first to exterminate me as being the enemy of their house, and, after mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements, to put me to death, in order that no meni- 
ber of their family might ever after form an alliance with the English 
Government. They were then to enter into agreements with the rulers of 
Khorasan and Lahore, and to shut up the road for the Government to pass 
to and fro. Having formed this determination, they commenced by taking 
measures to ruin me. Mir Nussir Khan and Mir Mahomed Hussan 
Kban therefore combined for this purpose. The latter then making an ex- 
cuse of the dispute with his father about the turban, left Kbyrpur and 
went to Behorti, and there raised troops. Nussir Khan at the same time 
assembled his people near the fort of Kunduran, on pretence of the Sun- 
derbeli and Uzizpur business. It was agreed to between them that 
Nussir Khan should bring his army against Diji Ka Kote from the 
north, and Mir Mahomed Hussar? advance at the same time from the 
south, and that they should thus surround Diji Ka Kote. Hearing of 
this, I likewise assembled my troops, and marched immediately against 
Mir Nussir Khan. When I arrived at Kundra, I heard rumours of 
Mir Nussir Khan having proceeded with his army against Diji Ka 
Kote, by the Khyrpur road. On this account I countermarched upon Khyr- 

ur, and when I got to Tandea Buksb Ali Talpur, within a coss of 

byrpur, Mir Mahomed Ali and Mir Gholam Mahomed came out with 
their troops to Nownahar and entrenched themselves. Through the blessi 
of God and my good fortune, I was victorious over them, and surroun 
and detained them. Mir Rustum Khan, who had in the meantime 
Khyrpur to join in the fight, hearing of what had happened, and seei 
how many people had been already killed, abandoned his intention of 
fighting, and came forward to make peace. With this view he sent Pir 
Ali Gohur and Mir Zungi Khan to me, stating that the British Go- 
vernment was our enemy, and wished to ruin our house, for which rea- 
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son we ought not to assist with our own hands in bringing this about. I 
refused, however, to entertain his proposals. After this Mir Rustum 
Khan, with his own confidential followers, came with Pir Ali Gohur to me; 
seeing him, my elder brother, with his white beard, do this, I became 
ashamed and remained silent. Pir Ali Gohur then talked tome, and I 
replied that Mir Nussir Khan, and Mir Mabomed Hussan, from their 
own folly, regarded the British Government as their enemy, and 
wished to ruin me, because I was a friend of the said Government. 
That he was aware, since my meeting with Mr. Ross Bell, they regarded 
me aS an open enemy,mand had several times assembled their troops 
to attack me, and that I therefore, being alarmed and alone, had had to 
expend lacks of rupees to preserve my own life, by which means I had 
escaped ; also that Mir Rustum Khan had frequently interfered to 
restore peace, but never abandoned the enmity which he entertained in 
his own breast. I therefore told him that without making a satisfactory 
arrangement, and recovering the lacks of rupees I had expended, I could 
not listen toterms. Pir Ali Gohur then told me that he had explained 
the whole of this to Mir Rustum Khan, who replied, that he had no 
ready money to give, nor had Mir Nussir Khan; but if Mir Ali Morad 
was willing to take a cession of country instead, they would make a settle- 
ment on these terms. When Pir Ali Gohur brought me this proposal, I 
consulted with Sheik Ali Hussan, who told me not to be satisfied with 
verbal agreements, but to have the engagement oeding any places that were 
to be given, written in the Koran. Upon this I consented to accept of a 
settlement of this kind, and Mir Rustum Khan agreedto give me seven 
villages on his part, and the purgunnahs Mathela, Mirpur, and Mehurki, 
and the village of Dadlu on that of Mir Nussir Khan, and hada writ- 
ing to that effect inserted in the Aoran, and sealed with his own seal, and 
those of Mirs Nussir Khan and Ali Ukhbur Khan, This is the very writ- 
ing which is entered in the Koran, which I have produced before the gen- 
tlemen of the Commission. No alterations or erasures whatever have 
been made in it. It was not only written before Sheik Ali Hussan and 
Pir Ali Gohur, but in the presence of many other respectable persons who 
are still alive, and should their evidence be approved of by the gentlemen 
of the Commission, I will send for them. ‘The circumstance regarding 
Sheik Ali Hussan and Pir Ali Gohur, are as follows: The former was 
first employed by me on seven rupees a month as a Bhargir, and after- 
wards I raised him to places of honour and dignity, till at length he be- 
came my principal Munshi and adviser, and he was intrusted with the 
charge of all my business with Government. He was also fully empower- 
ed to transact all the revenue and other management of my country, and 
had charge of my treasure; whatever he required in money he took, with- 
out having to ask my permission. Formerly I knew but little of Pir Ali 
‘Gobur, but the Sheik formed a friendship with him, and told me he was 
a good and intelligent man, and. deserved to be taken into our counsels. 
LTimmediately agreed to this, and they became still greater friends, and 
were fully intrusted with the sole and entire management of all my affairs ; 
my seal remained in their charge, as I was generally employed in those 
days with my troops, owing to the enmity of my brethren towards me, and 
attended but little in consequence to the affairs of my districts, which were; 
therefore, entirely in their hands. When they settled anything, they put 
my seal to it with their own hands, and sometimes when I intrusted _ any 
_ particular business to them, they were in the habit of getting my signa- 
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agreement they chose, To this extent were they trusted by me, when I 
attacked Melleh Mahomed Chandya on this side of the river, and seized 
him, and went to Hydrabad to meet Sir C. Napier, the Governor of Scinde; 
I saw that the Sheik was disposed to play me false, and had made common 
cause with Munshi Ali Ukhbur, who bad given him advice to get from 
me, in writing, balf of the country that the British Government had given 
me, telling him at the same time that if I refused to give this writing, he 
(Ali Ukhbur) would devise some means of ruining me. The, Sheik then 
visited me in Hydrabad, and spoke to me to this effect ata private inter- 
view, to which | replied that l was going to Khyepur, and to come there, 
and I would arrange about ajaghir for him according to his pleasure. I 
added, however, that it was very unbecoming in him to entertain any desire 
to get half of the country, inasmuch as he was a servant, and nota share- 
holder with me. After this, the Sheik being perplexed, told me, that in this 
business Munshi Ali Ukhbbur was in concert with him, and therefore, if 
I would not agree to the arrangement proposed, he would devise some 
means by which [ should be ruined; notwithstanding this, I tried by mild- 
ness and conciliation to make him understand, and promised to arrange 
about a jaghir for him whenI returned to Khyrpur, but told him that I 
would never consent to give him half the country. After this, agreeably to 
Sir Charles Napier’s orders, I started at night in the direction of Dullil- 
deri, in order to arrange about Mir Shere Mahomed. On meeting Co- 
lonel Roberts, who had also come near that place from Sewistan, I told 
him that Sheik Ali Hussan had become inimical towards me, and that, 
therefore, L was of opinion that he (Colonel Roberts) should inform Sir 
Charles Napier of this, and that an officer should be appointed as a Resi- 
dent between me and the British Government, when there would be no 
further necessity for any other vakil. Colonel Roberts then wrote a note 
to General Napier to this effect, and he agreed to the arrangement, and 
appointed Captain Malet to the situation of Resident of Khyrpur. Upon 
tbis the Sheik became more my enemy than ever, and, in conjunction with 
Ali Ukbbur, began to devise means for my ruin. From Dullilderi I 
hurried to Khyrpur, to put a stop to the disturbance which Mir Mahomed 
Ali had raised in my district of Dubba, and when I got near Pir 
Subreh, I met Captain Pope, who told me that the Sirkar’s troops 
were ready to assist me as I might require. I replied that as it was 
the hot season, I did not wish to give the Sirkar’s troops trouble, and 
that I had men enough of my own to punish Mir Mahomed Ali. After 
this, having arrived near Dubba, I defeated Mir Mahomed Ali, so that he 
fled and crossed the river, and theayots of that country were relieved from 
all apprehension. Having arranged every thing there, I returned to 
Khyrpur, and about the same time Sheik Ali Hussan came there from 
Hyderabad, and told me that as I had not given him half the country, the 
whole of the Government servants employed in the Duftur, together with 
Munshi Ali Ukhbur, were of one mind with him, and he would devise 






Sheik towards me, and of his friendship with Ali Ukhbur, and of the claim igs 






I had upon him for an account of all he had received from me. 1 
offcer, in consequence, saw the necessity of making some arrangement! 


me, and as it soon appeared that the Sheik had also gained over the Pir 
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some time afterwards the seal was lost, of which I gave information to 
Captain Malet. I likewise sent my people to resume the Jaghir which 
Sheik Ali had near Budakeh, but his men opposed them, and he would 
not give it up. I then informed Captain Malet of this further disrespect 
which he had shown me. Shortly after this, Sir Charles Napier, the Gover- 
nor, came into this part of the country, and Captain*Malet informed him of 
all the proceedings of Sheik Ali Hussan, and of his having allied himself to 
Moonshi Ali Ukhbur. The Governor then forbad Moonshi Ali Ukhbur 
from interfering in my affairs, and told Captain Malet that I was the owner 
of my own country, and tas Sheik was my servant, and his jaghir situated 
in my country, and I might therefore resume it whenever I chose. Upon 
this I sent my people to his jaghir, and the Governor himself told me in 
the meantime, near Sukkur, that if I wished it, be would hang the Sheik, 
or give him any other punjshment. I replied that whatever appeared pro- 
per to the Sirkar should be done, but that I had claims on him for lakhs of 
rupees, which I could prove by my accounts. About this time the Governor 
determined to go into the Hills, and [got ready and accompanied him. When 
I returned I wished to settle accounts with Sheik Ali Hussan, but he took 
an opportunity of escaping during the night to Multan. Pir Ali Gobur 
also, having been desired to accompany me to the Hills, refused’to do so, and 
became my enemy; and he and the Sheik continued to be of one mind, in 
consequence of which the Pir became as inimical as him; and when I de- 
manded my account from him, he also left my districts during the night, 
and fled across the river into the Sirkar’s jurisdiction. I likewise told the 
Governor of this. I had given my seal to these people in the purity of 
my heart, and placing entire confidence in them; and I never conceived 
that they would raise any such conspiracy against me. Government 
should therefore take all this into consideration, and weigh all the cir- 
cumstances well, whether it be proper to listen to the accusations of such 
enemies against me. If the evidence of enemies like these is accepted, 
then the whole world would become my enemies, for ever since the time 
I abandoned the cause of my brothers, and made friendship with Govern- 
ment in the time of Mr. Ross Bell, my brothers have raised their heads to 
the skies in enmity towards me; and besides the British Government I 
bave uo friends or well-wishers, The whole world are my opponents and 
enemies. For the rest you are possessed of all wisdom. 

Dated 12th of the month Jumadul-sani in the year of Hijri 1266. 
Camp Sukkur. 


Whatever may be thought of the justice of his sentence, it 
is evident that in trying the amir,—acknowledged to be a 
sovereign prince,—by a commission of its own servants, by 
recording sentence against him, and by making that sentence 
equivalent to a forfeiture of his rights and privileges as a sove- 
reign, the Government of India declared itself the absolute 
master of every prince in India, all treaties to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It is not merely that it possesses the power 
of deciding disputes and preventing quarrels, but that it claims 
also to be at once accuser, judge, and jury, and to sweep down 


independent states by its mere recorded fiat. The same pre- 


tension has frequently been advanced, and almost all our pub- 


* lic acts have of late years been based upon the principle, 
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that the Governor-General rules the entire peninsula, and not 
only British India; but it has seldom been so nakedly set forth. 
We notice it in this place, though somewhat beyond our pro- 
vince, because we are inclined to believe that, as our power be- 
comes stronger from consolidation, it will be found necessary 
to dispense with the intermediate authority of the tributary 
princes, without much reference to any thing except the Im- 
perial duties which attach to us as the paramount power, and 
which Lord Dalhousie has so frequently shewn his readiness to 
fulfil. 

In our summaries for the years 1849 and 1850, we described 
how British rule had been introduced nto the Punjab, and 
how initiatory measures for all branches of the administration 
had been taken. We have now to chronicle the progress 
of these arrangements towards maturity during the years 1851 
and 1852. 

Our thoughts are turned first towards the Trans-Indus 
Frontier, of which some journalists, we think injudiciously, have 
recommended the abandonment. It might indeed be said that 
the acquisition was originally forced upon us by political cir- 
cumstances;—on whom could we bestow it? Not on Golab Sing, 
who had shewn himself unable to manage Huzara—not on 
Dost Mahomed, who had misbehaved during the second Punjab 
war. But there exist many good reasons for its retention. 
The advantages of commanding, by such posts as Peshawur, 
the mouths of the great inlet passes, the gates of India, in the 
event of an European inyasion,are obvious. By holding the coun- 
try “ en potence” up to the foot of the hills, we keep the moun- 
taineers to their mountains, and prevent them from mustering 
in strength, or organizing aggression. It has been well said, that 
by abandoning the Trans-Indus Frontier, we should only be 
furnishing our enemies witha parade ground. Then,if our Fron- 
tier line were moved back to the left bank of the Indus (and we 
presume no one would propose our receding further), there 
would be no suitable localities for the cantonment of troops or 
the formation of a defensive line, and obviously the river 
itself would not constitute a barrier. What would the moral 
effect be on the Belochis that hover about Scinde, and the 
Huzara tribes that overlook the Sind Saugor Doab, and the 
Northern section of the Grand Trunk Road? Furthermore, is 
the revenue of this territory, amounting to nearly twenty lakhs, 
of no consideration? And lastly, is there to be no return for 
the capital already laid out on the territory, for the money sunk 
in the great Peshawur road, in the cantonments, in the military 
police posts ? —— 
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It cannot be said that there reigns perfect peace on the 
Frontier, external or internal. Still the British have succeeded 
in introducing the only semblance of Government that has 
been known there for generations. In our summary for 1850, 
we adverted to the disturbance created by the Afreedies in the 
Kohat passes. In the present annals, the contest with the 
Momunds assumes a prominent place. This tribe inhabit the 
hills immediately Nerth of the Khyber, but they also pos- 
sesss a tract of country in the Peshawur valley, at the foot of 
their hills. The clan has several sub-divisions, but the heredi- 
tary chieftain of the whole is Saadut Khan of Lalpura. Dur- 
ing the Affehan war?the British authorities were dissatisfied 
with his conduct, and a force was despatched to depose him 
and instal a successor. When, however, the British had returned 
to India, he regained his position, but it may be supposed 
that he continued to cherish hostility against the British. 

After the annexation of the Punjab, those Momunds who 
dwelt in the plains became nominally British subjects, 
while those who dwelt in the hills, and among them Saadut 
Khan and his retainers, remained independent. There was, 
however, constant-inter-communication between the two divi- 
sions, and the hill-men made common cause with their brethren 
of the plain. But the latter had not to pay a very strict 
allegiance, and they held their lands free of revenue. They 
always evinced a lawless spirit; no myrmidons of the law 
durst enter their villages: no legal process, not even a 
summons, could be executed, except by negotiation. One or 
two accidental circumstances contributed to raise a flame 
in this combustible neighbourhood. The wife of a petty 
chief fled with a paramour. The husband claimed that 
murderous revenge which the custom of the clan allowed. 
This claim the British authorities of course resisted. And 
though he has subsequently succeéded in effecting the murder, 
yet the denial of this revenge at the time created a feeling of 
irritation. Next a quarrel arose regarding a mortgage of land. 
The mortgagee being the stronger of the two parties, insisted 
not only upon enjoying the usufruct of the land, but also that 
the mortgager should pay the Government revenue on the 
mortgaged holding, and that the profits should not be credited 
to the liquidation of the principal and interest of the original 
debt. This claim, though obviously unjust, was also sanc- 
tioned by the custom of that vicinity. The case came before 
the Peshawur Court. During the investigation, the mortgager 
sent a body of armed retainers to dam up the canal that irrigated. 
the village, in which the mortgaged land was situated. A signal 
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for resistance having thus been given, the contagion spread, a 
force was despatched against the rebels, and a petty warfare 
commenced. <A series of operations was conducted under 
Brigadier Sir C. Campbell, during which the Momunds were 
driven into the hill8, and their harvest and villages destroyed. 
At length, during August, 1852, the chiefs surrendered; and 
were re-admitted to their lands on the condition of*paying a 
moderate revenue,—the first time peghaps for ages that 
they have yielded their fiscal independence to any Government. 
And a fort has been built at Dubb, on the ruins of one of their 
principal villages, destroyed during the campaign. The 
material advantages gained by the Brith are not great, but 
the moral advantages are considerable, and calculated to 
strengthen our dominion. 

A similar episode has recently occurred in Huzara. The 
reader probably knows that this is one of the most mountainous 
districts in the Empire. Many parts of it consist of a series 
of precipitous defiles; among these one of the most unap- 
proachable is Khagan. The inhabitants are Gujurs and other 
aboriginal tribes; the aristocracy are fanatic Syuds, who for 
some years have acted as middle men between the people and 
the Government. They held lands exempt from revenue, some 
on account of their fiscal duties, and others on a tenure 
of feudal service. It was customary for each chief either to 
be in attendance himself on the district authorities, or to depute 
a son or brother, or some near relative, as a kind of hostage. 
The conduct of these fierce religionists towards the villagers 
entrusted to their management appears to have been tyrannical. 
Complaints were loud and frequent, and the oppressed ryots 
were continually flying to the district officer for protection. 
At length some of the chiefs in waiting, conscious of guilt, 
deserted, took refuge in their fastnesses, and threw off allegiance. 
Forces were promptly concentrated on the disturbed district. 
A Rawul Pindi force was speedily marched up from the 
South, some allied troops from Cashmere in the North, and 
some militia levies from the East. The passes and defiles 
were blockaded, and the beleaguered rebels straightway 
surrendered. The Syuds have now been deprived of the trust 
which they had abused.. Their service grants have been 
resumed, but they have been permitted to retain the lands 
which they held in virtue of their past connexion with the 
Government. | — 

Besides these, no emeutes of consequence have broken out 
on the Frontier during the last two years. Occasionally, raids 
and forays have been attempted in the Derajat by the Beluch 
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tribes and by the Wuziris, Orakzyes, and other clans near. 
Bunnu. But these affairs have not proved more numerous or ` 
serious than might have been expected. Indeed, it is probable 
that for some time to come these mountaineer races will be to 
the Indian Government what the Kaffrs are to the Cape Colony, 
the Algerines to France, or the Circassians to Russia. 

The Frontier fortifications have all been completed. There 
are forts at Hurrapur in Huzara, and at Jumrud= (mouth 
of the Khyber), Dubb and Shubkuddur in Peshawur, besides 
minor posts in both these districts. Then in Kohat there isa 
fort ; at Bahadur Kheyl, the great Trans-Indus salt mine, also 
at Bunnu, at Lukhi in Murwut, and at Dera Ishmaelkhan. 
There are also fortified posts to keep open the passes communi 
cating from Bunnu with Kohat in the North, and with Jank 
and Dera Ishmaelkhan on the South and East. Then all 
along the Derajat Frontier, at the base of the Sulimani range, 
down to the borders of Simla, a distance of about 300 miles, 
there is a line of posts twenty-four in number, at intervals of 
fifteen miles, and strengthened by some native forts, recently put 
into efficient repair. Each of them may be held by four men, 
but they are ordinarily garrisoned by parties of fifty, partly 
eavalry and partly infantry. They are connected together 
by a good military road. Two new cantonments for the 
Punjab Irregular Force have been placed at Dera Gazikhan 
and Asni, near the Southern Derajat boundary. 

The strength and probable distribution of this force we 
gave in our last summary. ‘The following distribution has 
been finally determined on :— 
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The corps of all arms have been fully organized, equipped, 
and ‘disciplined. On the whole, they are equal to any irregu- 
lar force in India. Several of the regiments have already won 
distinction. The entire arrangements have been carried out un- 
der.the Board of Administration, for all the Frontier districts, 
except Peshawur; but even there, the Eusufzye boundary, 
seventy-five miles long, is held by the guide corps. e 

No changes have been made since 185Q in the arrangements 
of the regular army cantoned in the Punjab. The great can- 
tonments at Mian Mir, Sealkote, and Peshawur, are rapidly 
approaching completion. Sealkote promises to be one of the 
most favourite stations in Upper India» It is estimated that 

sthese three cantonments, with the European barracks built on 
Sir C. Napier’s enlarged plan, willcost the state a million pounds 
sterline. The 3rd dragoons have left the scene of their many 
triumphs for England, amidst a shower of congratulatory 
General Orders. Sir C. Campbell has been succeeded at Pesha- 
wur by Brigadier General A. Roberts, an officer of Affohan 
experience. The military police, and the civil detective force, 
were described in our summary for 1850. Since that year, 
the rural constabulary and the city watch have been greatly 
improved. The village policeman is nominated by the land- 
holders and paid by them in cash, grain, or by a grant of land, 
according to the circumstances of the village. No village is 
now without its constable. The aim of all arrangements 
has been to make him an efficient policeman, while he retains 
his original character of a village functionary. In the town 
and cities import duties have been substituted for the house- 
tax, to the extreme satisfaction of the citizens. The duties, 
though they embrace a great variety of articles, are yet very 
low, less than 1 per cent.; and being distributed between pro- 
ducers, dealers, and consumers, are felt by no class. The tax is 
sanctioned by the customs of the country, and the duty, though 
inappreciable to the tax-payers, is very productive, and most 
easily collected. After the cost of the city watch has been 
defrayed, a surplus fund is left for municipal improvements, 
The house-tax was an unpopular innovation, and did not work 
well in the Punjab. Dacoity and gang robbery have been 
suppressed. With the Sikhs, this was a favourite and national 
crime. The founder of every noble and powerful family had 
been first a robber, then a bandit leader, and then a chieftain. | 
In the days of political adversity, the unemployed.retainers of 
fallen chiefs betook themselves to that crime, so resembling the 
rude exploits which had raised their sept into power. The roads 
were scoured by bands of armed and mounted highwaymen, 
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dwellings were plundered, and the inmates murdered. But 
the law soon stretched forth its arm. Many dacoits were seized, 
others were pursued by police cavalry detachments, under ex- 
perienced leaders. Some were driven into Rajputana—ano- 
ther was apprehended in Lucknow—another} after two years of 
outlawry, was heard of at length in the Cis-Sutlej states, but the 
agency of the protected Rajas was employed against him, and 
he was captured after,a hot and even chivalrous pursuit. When 
proof was forthcoming, there was little hesitation either in 
regard to conviction or to punishment. In cases where murder 
or serious wounding had occurred, the robbers would be execut- 
ed. And even when Geath had not ensued, still the fact of 
robbery with violence having been committed by persons armed 
with lethal weapons, was considered sufficient to warrant a 
capital sentence. The effect of these measures was decisive. 
The crime was frequent during the first year, especially in 
the Manjha, the second year it greatly decreased, the third 
year it ceased to appear in the calendar, and now it may be 
pronounced extinct. Let Bengali magistrates ponder over these 
facts. This is the way to stop dacoities. 

Towards the close of 1850, thuggi was discovered to exist 
in the Punjab, not shrouded with mystery and superstition 
as in Hindustan, but with more overtness, and with more 
sanguinary violence. A special commission of enquiry was 
immediately appointed under Mr. H. Brereton of the civil 
service. The operations were conducted under the direction 
of Capt. Sleeman, general superintendant of thuggi. The 
investigation was conducted with great energy and success. 
The scattered gangs were tracked and broken up. The 
origin, habits, and pedigree of the thugs were minutely as- 
certained. Mutual confidence among the different mem- 
bers of the fraternity was destroyed by the skilful employment 
ofapprovers. In a little more than six months, the names of 
upwards of 1,400 thugs were discovered, of these 300 were 
ascertained to have died, of the remaining 1,100, 550 have 
been apprehended, and of these latter, nearly 200 have been 
committed and sentenced to transportation for life. These 
measures have not only checked thuggi, but also diminished 
highway robbery and violent theft. A branch of the thuggi 
department has now been located in the Punjab, under Major 
Graham, assistant superintendant. Cattle stealing has much de- 
creased since the wooded wilds of the Central Doab have been 
intersected with roads and interspersed with police posts. The 
following statistics would seem to show that round Lahore and 
Umritsur, and in the upper part of the Bari and Reckna 
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Doabs, there is somewhat less crime than in the populous 
neighbourhoods of the North West Provinces. 
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The internal pacification of the province is one of the most 
remarkable features in its administration. When the state of 
the country at annexation is considered, it seems wonderful that 
so much security should have been obtained both for life and 
property, and that, with the exception of Huzara, not a 
single outbreak should have occurred anywhere on this side the 
Indus. 

Prison discipline has advanced. During the first two years, 
it was impossible to find adequate accommodation for the 
prisoners: before the first twelvemonth was over, and before 
a single jail could be prepared, 10,000 malefactors were in- 
carcerated ; now however a jail has been, or is being, built in 
each of the twenty-five districts under the Board. There will be 
twenty-one third class jails, costing, at 7,000 each, 1,50,000 Rs., 
and accommodating, at 258 each, 5,418 prisoners; three second 
class central jails, costing, at 60,400 each, 1,81,200 Rs. and ac- 
commodating at 800 each, 3,400 prisoners, and one first class 
central jail at Lahore, costing 1,42,000 Rs., and accommodating 
2,400 prisoners. In all there will be twenty-six jails at a cost 
of 4,73,000 Rs., and with accommodation for 9,800 prisoners. 
Much attention has been paid to classification and dieting of 

risoners, the sanatory arrangements, and the regulation of 
abor. The Great Lahore jail, in respect of its wards, solitary 
cells, work-shops, and general plan, is on a par with the best jails 
of the North West Provinces. pcre 

The administration of civil justice has been simplified. 
Suitors have been encouraged to plead their own cause without 
the aid of counsel; technicalities have been abjured. Reference 
to arbitration has been resorted to, under sufficient checks and 
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regulations, and to save both time and money to the parties, 
native local officers have been extensively vested with judicial 
powers to try petty suits. The main object of all these ar- 
rangements has been to render justice near, cheap and easy, 
to popularize its administration, and to nsure cases being 
decided upon their merits, and not upon technicalities. 

The last two years have been fertile in measures for the 
physical improvemegt of the country. A regular civil 
engineering department, with a large and scientific staff, has 
been formed. This establishment, consisting of twelve executive 
officers, twenty-seven assistant civil engineers, and fifty-nine 
Overseers, are charged; directly or indirectly, with the construc- 
tion of canals, roads, bridges, and viaducts, cantonments, forts, 
and other military buildings for the Punjab Irregular Force; 
public buildings, including court-houses, treasuries, jails, dis- 
pensaries, conservancies and salt mines. Among these works, 
the Bari Doab canal claims prominent notice. This canal is 
to extend from the foot of the lower Himalayan range, till it 
meets the Ravi about fifty miles above Multan. The main 
line is to run through the heart of the Manjha and through 
the wooded wilds of the Lower Doab, with branches towards the 
cities of Kussur, Umritsur and Lahore. The total length will be 
466 miles. The canal is not only to furnish irrigation for about 
6,54,000 acres, but is also to be navigable: the total outlay is cal- 
culated at fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling, and the net annual 
income at fourteen lakhs. The first thirty miles (which include 
all the chief engineering difficulties) are nearly complete, and it 
is expected that thecanal will be opened in about five years. With 
the aid of Government, old canals are being re-opened, and 
existing ones repaired, in Pakputtun, Multan and the Derajat. 
More canals might be undertaken, were it not for the fear 
of over-stocking the country with grain, and providing more 
water for irrigation than the people could use. Among the 
new roads, the grand Peshawur line stands pre-eminent. The 
engineering difficulties, which occurred chiefly between the 
Jhelum and the Indus, bave almost entirely been overcome, 

reat progress has been made with the road, which promises to 
i a monument of science and enterprise. Its cost will be not 
less than twenty-five lakhs. Besides this, numerous other 
roads, both military and commercial, have been taken in hand ; 
1,349 miles have been cleared and constructed, 853 miles are 
under construction, 2,487 miles have been traced and surveyed. 
Plans are furnished to the local committees for the making of 
branch roads. In the same-manner civil buildings are being con- 


_ structed by the district officers, according to the plans and under 
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the general direction of the civil engineer. The cutcheries, 
the tanks, tehsils, serais and police posts on the chief roads 
are all eithertonstructed, or under construction. The estimated 
costof the various works in progress aggregates eighty-five lakhs, 
nearly a million stetling, of whichtwenty lakhs havebeen alread 
expended, and this upon an annual revenue of a million and a 
half! What other province of India can boast of sugeh liberal 
and public-spirited outlays? Š 

Nor has the period under review been barren in minor 
miscellaneous improvements. Extensive enquiries have been 
made into the existing state of popular education, with a view 
to the promulgation of some large and libéral scheme. A central 
school has been established at Umritsur for English and vernacu- 
lar studies, the latter both classical and practical. Arrangements 
have been made to facilitate timber traffic, to encourage the 
plantation of trees, and the preservation of copses and forests 
already in existence. Before the present generation has passed 
away, the roads and canals will be adorned with avenues, and all 
public buildings and stations will be shaded by groves. Sana- 
taria have been established at Murri and on the Budruddi 
mountain near Bunnu. Dispensaries have been founded, and 
district daéks have been greatly improved, both in speed and 
regularity. Much attention has been given to the wheeled- 
carriage question; the breed of draught cattle is improving; the 
number and build of carts is increasing; their employment has 
been better regulated, andthusremuneration secured ; arrange- 
ments have also been made for reviving the breed of horses at 
Dinji and Dhunni, which used to be the great depots of Runjit 
Sing’s cavalry ; municipal conservancy has advanced in the 
chief cities, especially in the two capitalsof Lahore and Umrit- 
sur; a geological survey has been conducted in the Sindh 
Saugor Doab, and a botanical survey of the whole Upper Pun- 
jab; and the Agri-Horticultural Society has been established. 

In our former summaries we gave some account of the 
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ing with the produce of highly taxed lands, and thus much fiscal 
derangement ensued. These causes had, in some districts, pro- 
duced discontent and even distress. Prompt steps were taken 
to afford relief. A revision of the summary settlement was 
made in the districts of Gujerat, Huzara, Rawal Pindi, Pesha- 
wur, the Derajat, and Multan. 

The qvestions relating to the excise and customs were dealt 
with in our former simmary. ‘The salt revenue continues to 
range from twelve to thirteen lakhs per annum. The stamp 
revenue is gradually increasing. 

Considerable advances have been made in the regular settle- 
ment, and in the proféssional survey. In the Trans-Sutlej states 
these operations have been concluded, in the Cis-Sutlej states 
they are drawing toa close. The upper divisions of the Bari 
and Rechna Doab will have been surveyed by the end of 
the present cold season; the settlement in both these tracts is 
half done, and preliminary operations have been extended on 
to the Jhelum river. During the last two years,in the old 
and new territory, not less than sixty-five lakhs have been assessed 
for periods of from ten to thirty years: a vast number of suits 
regarding land and record of rights have been disposed of. 
Rent-free tenures ofevery description, whether secular, religious, 
municipal, or feudal, have been all decided in the country under 
settlement. Independent of special grants, every estate has its 
rent-free lands for the village functionaries, the temples, mosques, 
shrines, the alms-houses,and public institutions. The larger poli- 
tical grants have been disposed of by a special department. And 
in connexion with this latter subject, it may be noted that 
the enquiry into money grants has been completed, and the 
pension list made up. It is estimated, that in the shape of 
grants, both of land and cash, thirty lakhs per annum of 
revenue have been alienated. Such were the political liabi- 
lities of the Punjab. It musf be remembered, however, 
that these grants were almost entirely held on life tenure, 
and that the greater portion of this alienated revenue will, in 
course of time, lapse to Government. 

In formergetrospects we mentioned the large surplus accru- 
ing to the state since annexation, which has been definitely 
ascertained to have amounted, for the first two years, to 116 
lakhs, or £1,160,000 sterling for the new territory alone, exclu- 
sive of a surplus of eighty-two lakhs or £820,000 sterling, 

ielded by the old territory, the Cis and Trans-Sutlej states. 
hus the Punjab and its dependencies did, for these two years, 
yield a surplus of two million sterling, after paying for their 
civil administration, their internal pacification, and the defence 
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of their frontier. Against this, however, may be set items of 
additional military expenditure (such as Peshawur batta, extra 
complement of native infantry corps, and three extra Queen’s 
regiments) aggregating thirty-seven lakhs per annum; but 
owing to the departure of the 3rd Dragoons, this sum is now 
reduced to thirty lakhs. The surplus, though still very con- 
siderable, is at present somewhat less, as will be seen*from the 
following figures, which represent the gstimated income and 
expenditure of the country as they stand at present, under 
their various heads :— 











New TERRITORY. DLD TERRITORY. 

Revenue Ordinary. Revenue Ordinary. 
Land Tax -..... SA Bee Sr 1,02,00,;000i\ Land Tax.-.. .ccces-e —— 54 
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Total.. 
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Expenditure Ordinary. 


General Department......... 
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& Surveys, ..... 547,600 - (Settlement Offices & Surveys 3,904,481 
Public Buildings. [Public Buildings............ 71,4 
Civil Engineer.. t 9,00,000 = Ferries.. etka sagt cere a 
Ferries.. .....-+.. ‘Toshakhana...... RE ne 

— 14,47,600)Local Funds............... £ 
Local EundS 2,00,000 





| Total.. 35,46,3 


Grand Total.. 1,11,47,217 Surplus ...-... 2... - 


Surplus or Remainder.......  22,52,783! 
‘Thus the total surplus for the old and new territory amounts 
to Rs. 54,25,895. Against this again must be sef extra mili- 
tary expenditure of thirty lakhs. The diminution of the 
original surplus has been caused mainly by increase of expendi- 
ture, both ordinary and extraordinary. With regard to ordi- 
nary expenditure, the civil establishments have been slightly in 
creased in both the old and new territory, and the mails tee . 













on the frontier has been considerably augmented, on acco 
of the equipment and organization of the force. The ex 
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ordinary expenditure has increased chiefly in the new territory, 
owing to the construction of public buildings and works, the 
grants of pensions, and the carrying out of important measures, 
such as settlement and survey. ‘These various items must, in 
the aggregate, be expected to average not less than twenty-four 
lakhs per annum for several years. But then this expenditure, 
though large, is, undoubtedly, wise and beneficial. Some items, 
such as pensions, raise the honor and popularity of our Govern- 
ment ; provide annuities for,those who, by political revolutions, 
have been reduced from affluence to poverty ; and bury the 
remembrance of past struggles. Others, such as canals, settle- 
ments and roads, incréase the material wealth of our agricul- 
tural subjects and the security of their civil rights, or ad- 
vance the interests of the commercial population. And to revert 
to financial considerations, this expenditure of twenty-five 
lahhs will shortly cease, and before a dozen years are over, the 
expenditure will fall back to its original figure of ninety lakhs 
for the old territory—and it should be remembered that the 
additional military expenditure will, as far as the Punjab is con- 
cerned, become in time susceptible of reduction. 

Then, as regards the revenue, increase from various sources 
may be expected in the Punjab Proper. The stamp and post 
office revenues will rise, but no material increase can be ex- 
“pected in the excise. The land revenue will certainly be aug- 
‘mented, by the lapse of jaghirs and landed grants. An impor- 
tant canal revenue will soon begin to reward the enterprise 
of the Government. These causes will, assuredly, contribute 
to swell the revenue from 134 to 150 lakhs within the next fif- 
teen years, andafter that there will still be a temporarily aliena- 
ted item of twenty lakhs, which must, in the course of nature, 
zo on lapsing to the state by the death of incumbents. Similar 

pses will occur, though to a less amount, in the Trans and Cis- 
Sutlej states ; and thus events are verifying the expectations form- 
ed of this fine country. It is probable that before many years 
are J away, the Punjab Proper will yield its fifty lakhs of 

surplus, and the Cis and Trane Sate] states their forty lakhs, 
~ in all ninety lakhs, or nearly a million sterling per annum. 
~~ And thus ends our rapid summary of Punjab affairs for the 
two past years. Writing within very confined limits, we have 
been forced to touch upon many important subjects cursorily 
and imperfectly ; ‘still we have said enough to illustrate the 
* go-ahead” tendency of the administration, the rapid succession 
of measure upon measure, work upon work, and improvement 
= upon improvement. It would not be easy to over-state the 
> ‘amount of credit that is due to the Board of Administration for 
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that admirable mixture of zeal and judgment which they have 
brought to bear upon every branch of the important service 
committed to their trust. Much also of these manifold results 
is due to the personal attention which the Governor-General 
himself, while in the vicinity, devoted tothis province, tothe con- 
sistency and readiness with which his Lordship has always sup- 
ported and encouraged the Board in their efforts to ofganize an 
administration, to introduce civil reforms, and to further the 
progress of public works. The improvements existing in the 
best-governed provinces in India, such as the N. W. Provinces, 
have already all been either attempted or carried out, within 
the short space of four years. Other pfovinces boast of their 
canals and works of irrigation; here we have the Bari Doab 
canal. Elsewhere science has triumphed over natural obstacles 
in the construction of great roads; here we have the grand 
Peshawur road. Elsewhere public buildings are complete 
and effective; here also we have some of the most commodious 
civil offices and some of the finest barracks in the Presi- 
dency ; and it may be added that some first-rate jails are 
under construction. Elsewhere conservaney has flourished, 
and cities have been cleansed and beautified; here also the 
bazars and streets of Sealkote, Lahore, and Umritsur may vie 
with those of Mirzapore and Agra. Other newly acquired 
countries have been controlled by a powerful police; here 
also a military police of seven thousand men was organized 
within eighteen months. Elsewhere the village police have been 
organized ; so also here they have been rendered popular and 
effective. Elsewhere frontier defences have been con- 
structed; here also the most dangerous frontier in India has 
been fortified. In some provinces dacoity has been sup- 
pressed, in others it is still rampant; here it was extinguished 
within two years. Elsewhere comprehensive measures have 
been directed against thuge ; here also a crusade was un- 
dertaken against it, and within six months it was half de- 
feated. Ilsewhere the administration of civil justice has been 
elaborated, here it has been simplified, still a great number 
of published circulars evince the attention which has been paid 
to this subject. Elsewhere fiscal systems have been perfected, 
here also we have elaborate settlements. Elsewhere rent-free 
tenures have been disposed of by special commissions, here 
also at least 50,000 cases have been decided. Elsewhere 
an accurate census has been worked out, here also several 
millions of souls have been enumerated, Else whee er 
navigation has flourished, here also the Bombay floti la ply 
up to Multan, and steamers have penetrated to Jhelum and 
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Lahore. Elsewhere education has been promoted, here also 
extensive enquiries have been made, and one central school 
established. Elsewhere such measures have been spread over a 
series of years, here all these things, and countless other minor 
miscellaneous improvements, have been crowded into four years. 

We have been led by geographical considerations into a 
departuré from the order which we intended to observe in 
these annals. We now return to the point from which we 
departed on the conclusion of our notice of the Khyrpore 
transaction. We should have stated, that the value of the ter- 
ritory wrested from Ali Morad, is about ten lakhs of rupees 
a year, which has relieved Scinde of a very considerable 
proportion of its deficit. The remainder of the history of 
our connection with foreign states is readily told. It ap- 
peared probable, during the latter portion of the year, that 
events might occur which would inyolve us in difficulties with 
Siam. The new king of that country is believed to be one of 
those enlightened princes, who every now and then appear 
amidst the blank lists of oriental dynasties. Educated by 
missionaries, his natural abilities have found an object in the 
acquisition of European science, more especially in the depart- 
ment of practical mechanics. During his uncle’s life-time, the 
heir-of the monarchy was constantly to be seen superintending 
the workmen, who under his directions were constructing a 
steam engine, or putting together rude watches, which he 
declared were almost equal to those from beyond the sea. On 
his accession, he expressed a desire to remove the obstacles 
which had previously existed to the formation of a commercial 
treaty, promised protection to the missionaries, re-organized 
the army, and permitted such of his subjects as were Chinese 
to consume opium. In the latter part of the year, however, 
it was reported that he had resolved to seize the opportunity 
of the British conquest of Pegu,to reduce the Shan clans to 
the northward to submission. An army of fifty thousand 
men were said to be pushing forward, commanded by the royal 
physician, and vague rumours of European adventurers in the 
service of Siam began to find their way into circulation. So 
slight and imperfect, however, is the communication between 
Siam and India, that nothing further has since been heard of 
these operations. Whether the whole story was a device of 
the enemy, or the army was withdrawn, or is even now pushing 
forward amidst the jungles of Northern Siam, is apparently 
unknown. The king at all events is little likely to enter into 
a contest with the British power. Haughty as this court 
have always proved themselves to be, and absurdly confident 
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as they are in the strength of their capital, the king is too well 
informed not to have some idea of the might of the European, 
or not to know that, however he may stake the river and guard 
his capital by island batteries, Bankok is accessible by land, 
and would be Britigh in a month, were the fiat of the Governor- 
General to go forth. 7 

W hile these movements have taken place in Siam, the oldest 
empires of the world are as much alechar by the march of 
events. The great Empire of China, which for six centuries 
has known nothing but repose, has been strangely agitated. 
A band of marauders, who arose in the southern provinces of 
Kwangsi, has been enabled to set at deftance the whole power 
of the Imperial Government. Whether originally raised for 
the purpose of successful plunder, or as the expression of 
a national feeling, it would appear probable that it has at last 
become a warfare of the Chinese and the Tartars, the results 
of which may be most momentous. Up to the close of the 
year, however, neither party had gained any success sufficiently 
decided to enable foreigners to pronounce a decided opinion on 
the probabilities of the struggle. It is, however, evident that 
the great structure which, from the dawn of the later civiliza- 
tion, has been the astonishment of Europe, is tottering to its 
fall. The dynasty of the Tartars, no longer upheld by the 
superior courage of its soldiery, rests solely upon the old pres- 
tige, which six centuries of prosperity have secured for it. 
This prestige, late events, and especially the invasion of China 
by the British, have deeply wounded. The discontented or am- 
bitious, who even in China must exist, begin to feel that the 
superincumbent weight is removed, and another shock may 
bring it down with a crash that will be felt to the furthest ex- 
tremity of Asia. 

Japan will ere long be similarly agitated. This Empire, 
now the greatest object of European curiosity, has continued, 
by a policy of non-intercourse, really and not nominally 
carried out, to exist without taking the smallest share in the 
general concerns of the world. With one nation, and only 
one, has it maintained even the appearance of commerce, and 
every attempt to remove its rigid restrictions has been foiled, 
either by a calm refusal or by actual force. No Asiatic 
nation had the power, and no European race the inclina- 
tion, to force the seclusion of a people locked up in islands in 
the eastern corner of the Pacific, whose territories led no 
whither, and from whence neither trade nor population ever 
arrived. The sort of mysterious interest which attached to 
the only semi-civilized land, utterly unknown to Europeans, was 
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not sufficient to induce either England or France to engage 
in a crusade without an object, and at a distance almost beyond 
the range even of steam navigation. It mattered little, either 
to England or Russia, whether the batteries of Nengasaki had 
ever been turned against their vessels or not. Neither wished 
for conquest, and the ordinary forms of national intereommuni- 
cation were inapplicable to Japan. A race has however arisen 
with a direct interest in all these questions. The American 
people, in their long rush westward, have at last reached the 
shores of the Pacific, and grasped at the direct trade of Asia. 
The path to China and India lay invitingly open to their 
steamers, but it was ifecessary to possess a point dapput on the 
further side. This point seemed most likely to be found in 
Japan, and the Cabinet of Washington, backed by the entire 
people of the States, resolved to demand its possession. For- 
tunately they had an excellent pretext. American whalers 
frequently had been driven into Japanese harbours, and in 
accordance with a consistent, but cruel policy, were refused 
assistance. ‘This was of course contrary to every international 
law, for, however much right the people of a country may 
have to segregate themselves from the world—a right which, 
with some show of reason, the Americans deny in toto—they 
can have none to fire upon the distressed vessels of a presuma- 
bly friendly country. An expedition was ordered, peaceful 
of course, but of sufficient strength to ensure respect for the 
bearers of the mission. War ships and war steamers were pre- 
pared, officers nominated, and an armament equipped, when the 
colonists of Canada involved themselves in a squabble about 
some right to fish to the East or West of some imaginary line in 
the Bay of Fundy. The American Government deemed that 
war might be the result, and the expedition was postponed. It 





was revived,‘ plenipotentiary was appointed, and the following - 


is the official declaration of the intentions of the President. 


~ Our settlements on the shores of the Pacific have already given a great ex- 
tension, and in some respects a new direction, to our commerce in that ocean. 

A direct and rapidly-increasing intercourse has sprung up with Eastern Asia. 

The waters of the Northern Pacific, even into the Arctic sea, have of late 
years been frequented by our whalemen. ‘The application of steam to the 
general purposes of navigation is becoming daily more common, and 
makes it desirable to obtain fuel and other necessary supplies at conveni- 

ent points on the route between Asia and our Pacific shores. Our unfor- 
tunate countrymen, who from time to time suffer shipwreck on tbe coasts 

of the eastern seas, are entitled to protection. Besides these specific 
objects, the general prosperity of our Stutes on the Pacific requires that an 
=f attempt should be made to open the opposite regions of Asia to a mutually 
>s —— intercourse. It is obvious that this attempt could be made by 


— 10 Power to so great advantage as by the United States, whose constitutional 
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system excludes every idea of distant colonial dependencies. I have ac- 
cordingly been led to order an appropriate naval force to Japan, under the 
command of a discreet and intelligent officer of the highest rank 
kpown to our service. He is instructed to endeavor to obtain from 
the Government of that country some relaxation of the inhospitable 
and anti-social systen? which it has pursued for about two centuries. 
He hus been directed particularly to remonstrate in the strongest 
language against the cruel treatment to which our sbipwrecked 
mariners have often been subjected, and to insist that they shall be 
treated with humanity. He is instructed, howeyer, at the same time, to 
give that Government the amplest assurances that the objects of the 
United States are such, and such only, as | have indicated, and that the 
expedition is friendly and peaceful. Notwithstanding the jealousy with 
which the Governments of Eastern Asiaregard ajjJ overtures from foreigners, 
I am not without hopes of a beneficial result of the expedition. Should 
it be crowned with success, the advantages will not be confined to the 
United States, but, as in the case of China, will be equally enjoyed by all 
the other maritime Powers. I have much satisfaction in stating that in all 
the steps preparatory to this expedition, the Government of the United 
States bas been materially aided by the good offices of the King of the 
Netherlands, the only European Power having any commercial relations 
with Japan. ~ 

During the past year the attention of this Department, in conjunction 
with the Department of State, has been directed to the employment of the 
East India squadron in an enterprise of great moment to the commercial 
interests of the country—the endeavor to establish relations of amity and 
commerce with the Empire of Japan. ’ 

The long interdict which has denied to strangers access to the ports or 
territory of that country, and the singularly inhospitable laws which its 
Government has adopted to secure this exclusion, having been productive, 
of late years, of gross oppression and cruelty to citizens of the United 
States, it has been thought expedient to take some effective measure to 
promote a better understanding with this populous and semi-barbarous 
empire ; to make the effort not only to obtain from them the observance of 
the rights of humanity to such of our people as may be driven by necessity 
upon their coasts, but also to promote the higher and more yaluable enc 
of persuading them to abandon their unprofitable policy of seclusion, and 
gradually to take a place in that general association of commerce in which 
their resources and industry would equally enable them to onfer benefits 
upon others, and the fruits of a higher civilization upon themselves. 

The extension of the domain of the United States to the shores of the 
Pacific, the rapid settlement of California and Oregon, the opening of the 
highway across the Isthmus of Central America, the great addition to our 
navigation employed in trade with Asiatic nations, and the increased acti- 
vity of our whaling ships in the vicinity of the Northern coasts of Japan, 
are now pressing upon the consideration of this Government the absolute 
necessity of reviewing our relations to those Eastern communities which 
lie contiguous to the path of our trade. The enforcement of a more libe- 
ral system of intercourse upon China has met the approval of the civilized 
world, and its benefits are seen and felt, not less remarkably in the pro= 
gress of that ancient empire itself, than in the activity which it 
already imparted to the pursuit of Eastern commerce. China is at 


à 


from the lethargy of a tbousand years to the perception of the spirit of the 
present era, and is even now furnishing her quota to the adventure which 
distinguishes and stimulates the settlement of our Western const. = 
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These events have forced upon the people of America and Europe the 
consideration of the question, how far it is consistent with the rights 
of the civilized world to defer to those inconvenient and unsocial customs 
by which a nation, capable of contributing to the relief of the wants of 
humanity, shall be permitted to renounce that duty ; whether any nation 
may claim to be exempt from the admitted Christian obligation of hospitality 
to those strangers whom the vocations of commerce or the lawful pursuits 
of industry may have incidentally brought in need of its assistance; and 
the still stronger case, whether the enlightened world will tolerate the 
infliction of punishment or contumelious treatment upon the unfortunate 
voyager whom the casualties of the sea may have compelled to an unwill- 
ing infraction of a barbarous law. 

These are questions which are every day becoming more significant. 
That oriental sentiment which, hardened by the usage and babit of centu- 
ries, has dictated the inveterate policy of national isolation in Japan, it is 
very apparent, will not long continue to claim the sanctity of a national 
right, to the detriment of the cause of universal commerce and civilization, 
at this time so signally active in enlarging the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, and the diffusion of comfort over the earth. The day has come when 
Europe and America have found an urgent inducement to demand of Asia 
and Africa t-e rights of hospitality, of aid and comfort, shelter and succour 
to the men who pursue the great highroads of trade and exploration over 
the globe. Christendom is constrained, by the pressure of an ivecreasing 
necessity, to publish its wants and declare rights to the beathen, and in 
making its power felt, will bring innumerablo blessings to every race which 
shall acknowledge its mastery. 

The Government of the United States has happily placed itself in the 
front of this movement, and it may be regarded as one of the most encou- 

raging guarantees of its success, that the expedition which has just left our 

£ es takes with it the earnest good wishes, not only of our own country, 

vak of the most enlightened communities of Europe. The opening of 

Japan has become a necessity which is recognized in the commercial adven- 

‘ture of all Christian nations, and is deeply felt by every owner of an 
American whale-ship, and every voyager between California and China. 

= This important duty has been consigned to the commanding. officer of 

~ the East India squadron, a gentleman in every respect worthy of the trust 

Yreposed in him, and who contributes to its administration the highest 

* energy and ability, improved by long and various service in his profession, ` 











Emung to themagnitude of the undertaking, and the great expectations =  _ 
ich have been raised, both in this country and in Buren yg reference to 


= its results, the casualties to which it may be exposed, and the necessity to 
—— uard Sa precaution within the power of the Government, against 
= tbe possibility of a failure, | have thought it proper, with your approbation, 
* > increase the force destined to this employment, and to put at the dis- 
E of Com. Perry a sganiau of unusual strength and capability. Ł 


ave therefore recently added to the number of vessels appropriated to the 
Mm: the line-of-battle-ship Vermont, the corvette Macedonian, and 
n leg . ‘These ships, together with the sloop-of-war Van- 
originally intended to be assigned to the squadron, and with the 
s now on that station, the steamer Susquehanna, and the sloops 
of-war Sar and Plymouth—a portion of which are now near to the 
term of their cruise— will constitute a command adapted, we may suppose, 
any emergency which the delicate nature of the trust committed to the 
— dt Aes It is probable that the exhibition of the whole 







l be under the command of Com. Perry during the first 
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year, will produce such an impression upon a Government and people who 
are accustomed to measure their respect by the array of power which 
accompanies the demand of it, as may enable bim to dispense with the 
vessels whose term of service is drawing near to a close, and that they may 
te returned to the United States withont any material prolongation of 
their cruise. 

A liberal allowance has been made to the squadron for all the contingen- 
cies which the peculiar nature of the enterprise may create~ The eom- 
manding officer is furnished with ample means of defence and protection 
on land as well as sea; with the means, ao, of procuring despatch 
vessels, when necessary, transports for provision and fuel, and for such 
other employment as may be required. Special depots of coal have been 
established at various points, and abundant supplies provided. He has, in 
addition to the instructions usually given to fhe squadron on this station, 
been directed to avail himself of such opportunities as may fall on his way, 
to make as accurate surveys as his means may allow, of the coasts and seas 
he may visit, and to preserve the results for future publication for the 
benefit of commerce, 

It is possible that the expedition may result in nothing save 
an useless exchange of verbal civilities; but it may also be the 
turning point in the history of Japan. The Council of Nobles, 
who rule that country, like most aristocracies, have a determined 
policy, and in Japan that policy is exclusion. If therefore they 
hold by their old traditions, they must order the American 
squadron to leave the harbour, and in the event of a refusal, 
resort to force. Then, the prestige of Japan will depart as 
that of China has departed, and the Dutch will no longer be 
the monopolists of what might be an enormous trade. 

The year that has passed, despite the Burmese war, will, we 
suspect, be known in the history of India as the Fear of the 
Petitions. The Act, by which the Chartered East India Com- 

any rule territories larger than those of Rome, was expiring. 
. ae the Ist April, 1854, all rule in India, derived from a juris- 
diction other than that which naturally belongs.to territories 
held by England, will cease,-and Parliament therefore, before it 
renew that act, has made some arrangements for enquiry into the 
working of the institutions previously framed. It was settled, af- 
ter some debate, that the enquiry was to be made in England, and 
not in India. Instantly every interestin the country, possessing _ 
a voice, resolved to avail itself of a period so favourable for de- 
manding new privileges, or remonstrating against ancient grievy- 





ances. The movement did not, as might have been expe 
take the form observable in countries where free institu 
have for years trained the people to the mode in which 
ideas may really be made known. There was no 
movement. India is not a nation, and has not a si 
bute of one. It is a continent, filled with a congeri 
peoples, languages, and creeds, with no common 
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sword of the stern race which has subdued them all alike, and 
no feelings to vibrate in common, and no means of commu- 
nicating them to each other if they existed. India, therefore, 
as a nation, made no sign, and would have made none had the 
first clause of the new Act contained some terrible oppression. 
But isolated bodies moved. Some of them had ideas, and some 
of them fancied that they ought to have them, and accordingly 
accepted those which ethers propounded for their edification. 
And first the natives. No one is likely to dispute that the 
natives ought to have been really interested in the questions 
brought up for their consideration. It might appear to philo- 
sophers in Berlin, or statesmen in St. Petersburgh, of very little 
importance to the natives, whether the machine of administra- 
tion was to be guided by one man or thirty—whether it moved 
a little slower or a little quicker—whether one class of English 
gentlemen were to wield the executive power, or a different 
one. In any case they were sure that their religion, and 
their power of acquiring, using, or wasting property, would 
not be interfered with. Political power they could not have in 
any case; and socially, their advantages, allowing for the in- 
herent difference of civilization, were greater than those of 
their conquerors. But it was not so. In the first place, Go- 
vernment in India is not an administrative machine. It is the 
heart of the whole body corporate, and the slightest derange- 
ment of its functions affects the remotest extremities. The 
question, whether the Government should move slower or more 
rapidly, was in fact also a question whether every subordinate 
officer should be more or less efficient, and with these subordi- 
mate officers the people are hourly brought into hostile or 
friendly contact. It signified exceedingly little to the native, 
whether one European gentleman, styled the Governor-Ge- 
neral, ruled him, or whether another European gentleman claim- 
ed his obedience as Governor of Bengal. But it did signify ex- 
ceedingly, whether Mr. Blank, the magistrate, Mr. Somebody, 
the collector, and Mr. Somebody Else, the judge, were working 
under the eye of an ever-vigilant ubiquitous authority, or 
ether the said judge, collector, and magistrate were to 


3 or just as much or little as their consciences dictated. T'he 
u ESE classes saw this; and they had moreover acquired an 
i that the anomaly might exist of a conquered race regain- 
ing administrative power, and yet not shaking off the conquer- 
ors. Lastly, they had one standing grievance that came home 
to every man, which could elicit sympathetic words, wherever 
hrec or four natives were gossipping, and which was felt to a 

zree almost incomprehensible in England. We mean the 
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slowness and expensiveness of the law. In England, men rail 
at the law. They say it is expensive, uncertain, dilatory. No 
one raises a voice for its abuses—all men are ready to lend a 
helping hand to their overthrow. But it would be utterly 
impossible to get ap an outbreak, to raise a riot, or even to 
collect a Monster Meeting against the evils of copyhold 
tenure. The truth is, the mass is not affected. The Court of 
Chancery may be an iniquitous tribunal. John Higgs and 
Jacob Snell have no knowledge even of “its existence, beyond a 
vague idea, that some old gentleman ina large wig has said 
something or delayed saying it, and that Somewherewick has 
got two haunted houses in consequerte. They see ruined 
houses in the village, which nobody but the clergyman likes to 
pass at night, and they know they are in Chancery, but they feel 
very little inclination to mob the Chancellor for that. They 
know that the constabulary in the counties are utterly ineffici- 
ent, that thefts are never punished, and that somebody is to 
blame, but John Smith, the butcher, thinks that if a burglar 
comes to him, he shall use his hatchet, and Tom Brown, the la- 
bourer, “ is'nt much afraid.” They never think of ducking the 
Quarter Sessions. But in India, the state of the law is of vital 
importance. The life of every third ryot is that of a Chancery 
suitor. He is always either beating or being beaten, and defend- 
ing himself before the magistrate. Or if a quiet man, who 
trusts to the volubility of his tongue, he is still always ina 
scrape about his land. Either his zemindar is oppressing him, 
or he is racking his ingenuity to cheat his zemindar, or he has 
a dispute with his money-lender, as to whether he took up the 
money for his rent at more than seventy-five per cent., or with 
his next neighbour as to the right to a half-anna share in a 
perch of land. At any rate, he is perpetually in the courts, 
and being so, the rapidity of the law is to him of the greatest 
possible monrent. b 
All these causes, and many more, produced a great crop of 
petitions. Not that the class actually aggrieved wrote or even 
talked about them. But the ideas, wishes, and grievances 
were known to exist, and the richer classes and the Europeans 
stepped forward to expound them. The North-West, living 
under an active Government, had little to complain of, or | 
. from some other reason remained silent, but in the three elder 
Presidencies, societies of natives, with high sounding titles 
started up. All these societies presented petitions. So ¢ 
missionaries of Bengal and Bombay. So did the British 
bitants of Bengal. So did that section of the in aabits 
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Calcutta, which was engaged in trade. They were all sec- 
tional, but all had some common points of resemblance. 

The first in magnitude, and in importance, was that of the 
British Indian Association. 

This Association consists of an assemblage of landholders, 
who have united themselves together for the purpose of re- 
presenting to the authorities in England and India any griev- 
ances under which they, or their countrymen, may be suffer- 
ing. Taken as it is$viz., an association of zemindars for the 
protection of zemindari interests, the society is valuable, 
as a means of enabling a large and powerful class to speak 
their opinions to the Government. The absurd title they have 
selected, and the spice of bombast which a native invariably 
intermingles, even into the proceedings of an ordinary society, 
have rendered them fair objects of ridicule. But stripped of 
these adjuncts, they became a kind of large farmer’s club, 
given to speechifying, and to considering itself the “ buttress of 
the agricultural interest.” 

In their petition, however, this Association, acting evidently 
either under the influence of Europeans, or of Europeanized 
natives, go far beyond the mass of their countrymen. They 
demand, not only that the native population shall be placed 
on an absolute equality with the European, which, whether 
advisable or not, it is very natural fora native to request, but 
that it shall be placed first in the ranks. They wish for a mo- 
dification of the present constitution, such as shall practically 
destroy the whole idea of conquest, restore to the natives the 
possession of their own country, and leave to the European the 
thankless task of fighting for the benefit of his native lords. 
For the latter task, strange to say, they really do not consider 
educated Bengali Babus competent, an instance of modesty the 
more commendable, because it is the only one in the entire 
series of requests, This end they propose to secure, by replacing 
the double Government by a single one, on the plan proposed 
by Lord Ellenborough, viz., a single Board with a President, 
and with holders of Company’s Paper in this country admitted 

to vote. Also by diminishing the executive powers of the 
_ Governor-General, by compelling him to act according to the 
recommendation of his Council, and by the constitution of 
a legislative body. This Legislative Council, they consider, 
should consist of seventeen members, of whom twelve are to 
be natives, three from each Presidency, four Europeans to be ap- 
pointed by the Governors of the Presidencies, and one President, 
a lawyer. They desire that such Council shall be nominated 
_ for five years, that its members shall be irremoveable even by 
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the Crown, and that they shall receive “ honorary distinctions, 
‘such as are given to members of legislative bodies in Great 
< Britain and the Colonies,” a phrase which has perhaps a meaning, 
though we are unable to discover it. What honorary distine- 
tions has a Memberof Parliament as such? That the veto shall 
rest in the Governor-General, that no power of repealing laws 
shall exist except in Parliament, that a separate Governor 
of Bengal shall be appointed, that the Governors of the 
smaller Presidencies shall be deprived øf their councils, and 
that no officer appointed by Government shall be removeable, 
except after. an open trial. That the Civil Service shall 
be abolished, and that one-half of the entire administration of 
the country shall be confided to natives, that the Black Acts 
shall be established, that the Supreme and Sudder Courts shall 
be amalgamated, and that the administration of the law, the 
Police system, and the Criminal Courts shall be improved. 

It will scarcely, we presume, be denied, that these demands 
amount to all that is substantial in legislation. ‘The Govern- 
ment, it is true, is allowed to retain the power of the veto, 
and the nominal control of the Executive, but that control 
would be worth little, while the power of the purse remained 
in the hands of a native legislature, armed with the tenacity 
of their countrymen, and accessible only to the argument of 
fear. ‘The result would ultimately be to place a native in 
every situation of trust and importance, to fill the courts 
with native judges, to place the collection of the revenue 
in the hands of natives, to drive from office every European 
with a spark of national feeling, pride, or prejudice, and to 
place the rule of Asia in the hands of those who have ever 
proved themselves incapable of governing even an estate on any 
other principle than that of simple force. Not only would 
the Europeans be deprived of their rights of conquests—and 
they are rights—but even of the power which belongs naturally 
to men of a higher civilization. It appears probable, on a review 
of all the circumstances, that such a result was not contemplated 
by the framers of the petition. Each member appears to have 
added some request which he thought would, if granted, meet _ 

his own particular grievance, without the slightest consideration 
_ of its general applicability to the business in hand. They 
desired certain changes, and in their desire to accommodate 
their wishes to European phraseology, demanded powers of whic 
they knew neither the nature, nor the scope, which if- 
to their full extent would make a dozen babus masters of Asia; 
and if not used, would leave them little better off than they 
were before. It is, of course, useless to point out to men, 
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who ignore history, and disbelieve philosophy, that the first 
proof given by a nation of its capacity for self-government, is 
the expulsion of its foreign rulers, but they may, at least, be 
reminded of one fact which is capable of test on every day 
of their lives. The native invariably prefers the European 
to his own countryman. He would rather have his cause de- 
cided by. him, rather serve him in his house, rather be attend- 
ed by him when sick, rather trust him with his accumulations. 
It is this feeling, eren were there no other circumstances, 
which should have taught the proposers of the petition their 
own utter folly. The minor reforms requested are generally 
such as have been from time to time suggested in English jour- 
nals, discussed, and as far as public opinionis concerned, very 
nearly decided. The petition, however, was sent to England, a 
sketch of it presented, and after a few words upon its tenor and 
contents, referred to the Committee. 

The Affiliated Society in Bombay prepared a similar peti- 
tion. ‘The circumstances of this Presidency differ greatly 
from those of Bengal. The ryotwarri system has there des- 
troyed the great landholders whom Lord Cornwallis’s measure 
raised into power and opulence in the Gangetic valley. The 
natives, in possession of an important trade, and but little 
educated, are further reduced in importance by the presence 
among them of a sept of foreigners, the Parsis, who although 
styled natives by the European, have little sympathy with the 
tillers of the ground. The native aristocracy of Calcutta is 
an aristocracy of landholders ; that of Bombay, of merchants. 
The Parsis, too, from their higher education and comparative 
freedom from religious superstitions, are much less given than 
their brethren of Bengal to prejudices calculated to cramp 
their efforts for improvement. ‘Their petition, therefore, dif- 
fered greatly from that of the zemindars. They asked, of 
course, for more appointments fer themselves, and improve-_ 
ments in the system of administering justice, but they made 

~ no further allusion to any great political change than to express 
_ their assent to Lord Ellenborough’s plan for the construction of 
the Home Government. The Madras petition we have not seen, 
but it appears to have resembled that of Bombay, rather than 
the one prepared in Bengal. 
-= The next in order was the petition of the missionaries of 
Calcutta, who appear to have considered it right at such a 
crisis to record their opinions as to the improvements required 
5 by the circumstances of the country. Members of the ruling 
= class, but familiar with the lowest order of the population— 
= disinterested spectators, yet intensely interested in all that pro- 
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mised to advance the cause of social progress, unfettered by 
native prejudices, yet aware at once of their strength and of 
the allowances to be made for them, they were admirably qua- 
lified for the self-imposed task. And their petition was prac- 
tical. They neither asked that the Crown should surrender 
its brightest possession, nor that it should attempt to iptroduce 
improvements by methods which would create an universal 
feeling of alarm and disgust. They askeg for a separate Go- 
vernment for Bengal, for the abolition of the opium mo- 
nopoly, and a modification of the system-selling ‘liquor, and 
for the reform of the police. They suggested the advisability 
of some consideration being given to the possibility of a com- 
mutation of the land tax, and for a re-invigoration of the 
laws against perjury. ‘Throughout, the petition retains the 
quiet tone of men who have satisfied their own minds upon 
certain subjects, who have no personal interest in the success 
of their requests, but are nevertheless resolved that the con- 
stituted authority shall not plead ignorance of the mode in 
which certain grievances strike eye-~witnesses thoroughly cogni- 
zant of the facts. Two more remain, one from the tradesmen 
of Calcutta, and one from the European inhabitants-of Calcutta 
and Bengal. ‘The first may be briefly discussed. It is a re- 
quest, that Parliament will turn Calcutta into an English bo- 
rough, as far as the grant of municipal privileges can make it such. 
The plan has this recommendation, that it is the only one re- 
maining untried. Plan after plan has been designed, Act after 
Act passed by the Legislature, but the metropolis of the East 
still reeks with a thousand stenches, and still owes her safety 
from epidemics such as devastate the cities of Persia, Asia 
Minor, and the Levant, to the periodical fires caused by the 
deliberate neglect of the most ordinary precautions. Nor is 
the fact very wonderful. Calcutta contains two separate popu- 
lations, equal in wealth, power, and every other requisite save 
numbers. The two live in the same town, trade together, are 
subject to the same pleasures, and the same annoyances, and 
are as utterly segregated from each other as hostile camps. To 
both European and Asiatic, to the man who is miserable if all 
is not done that might be done, and the man who is happy 
while undisturbed in his perennial quiet, to the race which 
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and feel the same interest in the improvement of all around 
him. He will not. Physical circumstances are against him. 

Parish politics are all very well in their way, but with the 

thermometer at 90°, few will give them thgt careful attention 

which can alone produce a party spirit, and without party 
spirit, alections degenerate into mere formalities. It might, 
perhaps, be possible to induce the natives to take some interest 
in them, but they, ofecourse, elect only their own countrymen, 
and whatever else a native may be fit for, he is utterly unfit 
for a municipal commission. He loves to shroud himself ina 
jungle, and will sleep contentedly in a room, besides which an 
open sewer is exhaling nausea as perceptible to the senses 
as injurious to the constitution. He likes smooth roads, but 
cares very little whether they are broad or not, and never 
dreams of freeing them from obstructions which in any city of 

England would produce a feeling of perpetual irritation. Above 

all, he dislikes being taxed. We do not mean to say, that this 

prejudice is peculiar to the Asiatic, but the European has at least 
convinced himself that it is cheaper to pay taxes than to do 
without the improvements to pay for which they are levied. 

And this stage of civilization, the native has not yet reached. 

Till he does reach it, or the Government itself resolves to im- 

prove its metropolis without consulting the numerical majority 

of the population, Calcutta will remain what it is at present— 

a city of splendid capabilities. 

_ The last petition deserves a more careful analysis. It was 
signed by upwards of 300 British subjects, and their ideas, 
correct or erroneous, are deserving of respect. In order to 
understand fairly what the British inhabitants intend, we must 
analyse the petition. It is divided into eighteen separate head- 
ings, which, for the sake of convenience, we shall retain. 

=- OBJECTS oF THE CHARTER A€T NOT CARRIED OUT. The 

Government of India has not carried out the design of the Bri- 
= tish Parliament. It has not remodelled the Criminal Law, 
though condemned by the Commission. It has not framed any 

system of Commercial Law. It has not made any provision for 
. East Indian community. It has not carried out the prin- 
le of allowing no distinctions of race, creed, or colour, to be 

a bar to office. It has not improved the police. 

Tue Law oF THE SUPREME Court is perfection. The laws 
= of the Company’s courts, the Regulations and Acts chiefly relate 
to matters of revenue. The only effect of the clause direct- 
~ ing the judges to proceed according to equity and good con- 
Science, is to make their decisions vague and uncertain. Mer- 
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cantile law does not exist at all, and the system administered 
in these courts is generally defective. 

THE PROCEDURE OF THESE CouRrTs is slow, confused, and 
dilatory, and inferior to the reformed procedure of English law ; 
appeals are too frequent; there is too much recording of evi- 
dence ; and the native pleaders are the dregs of society. 

Tue Srame Duortiers are a heavy tax on all law-proceed- 
ings, and the use of the stamps is a cause of the failure of jus- 
tice. e 

NATIVE JUDGES are in possession of almost the entire 
original jurisdiction, but are badly paid, and belong to thelower 
classes of native society ; are without legal education, and are 
frequently corrupt. 

THe CIVIL SERVICE JUDGES are not corrupt, but they 
are without professional education, and they have built up 
no system of jurisprudence ; the orders and constructions of 
the Sudder Courts are obscure and uninstructive, and the pub- 
lic are dissatisfied with them. 

Tue CRIMINAL Law is fundamentally Mohammedan, and 
therefore the British inhabitants have resisted its extensjon to 
them, and the House is requested to extend the reformed cri- 
minal law of England to all classes of Christians in India. 

Tue Porce is utterly inefficient. The zillahs are too 
large, there is not a sufficiency of superintendence, and from 
the practice of detaining witnesses, the people become unwilling 
to assist in giving up offenders to justice, even when themselves 
are the sufferers. 

Tae Civit SERVICE is a privileged one, and those privi- 
leges are injurious, first to the country, and secondly to it 
British inhabitants. P; 

Tue East Inprans, though European in blood and charac- 
ter, are under native law, and this is a grievance. 

EDUCATION :—‘* That yor petitioners desire to represent, 
on behalf of the East Indians, and others of Christian deno- 
mination, who, by circumstances, are permanent residents in 
India, the want of collegiate institutions for the higher branches 
of education, and a university to grant diplomas of qualifica- 
tion. That in the former especially, law should be taught as a 
science, and a class of persons might thus be formed, qualified, 
in the first instance, for professional employment in the courts, — 
and eventually, for judicial office ; and a very considerable body 
of permanent Christian inhabitants desire, that their claims rey 
interests should be considered in all arrangements, for — 
education of the people.” oS we 
Pusiic Works are insufficient in number, 
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portance. There are few roads, and those few, badly kept ; and 
the railroad is progressing very slowly, which can only be ac- 
counted for, by the checks imposed by Government, which 
again are caused by the desire of Government to secure more 
patronage. 

THE COURSE oF LEGISLATION, which, for some time after 
the passiñg of the last Charter, was greatly improved, has been 
of late marked chiefly by efforts to compensate for the absence 
of a proper system of judicial administration and police, by 
vesting extraordinary powers in individuals incompetent to 
exercise them. 

Tne ACT FOR RELTEVING MAGISTRATES FROM RESPONSI- 
BILITY protects negligence, ignorance, and incapacity, and ren- 
ders the magistracy and inferior judiciary irresponsible to the 
Executive Government. 

Postrace REFORM is not yet conceded. 

THe SuPREME GOVERNMENT consists of too few members, 
and the Legislative Council in particular requires extension. 
The office of Governor-General requires adaptation to the cir- 
cumstances of the times. His powers are undefined, and he is 
too much away from his Council. 

The Home AUTHORITIES consist of two conflicting bodies, 
to which public opinion in this country is unfavorable. The 
present elective system of the Court of Directors is unsound. 
STATE OF THE Country :—“ That from what is above 
stated respecting the law, the law courts, and the police, your 
Honorable House will be able to draw with the fullest as- 
surance of truth, many conclusions respecting the condition of 
the country. It might appear paradoxical to deny its pros- 
perity, in the face of the vast increase which has taken place in 
the foreign commerce ; but it is undeniable that, contempora- 
neously with this increase,crimes of a violent character have in- 
* creased, and law and police are also regarded as affording little 
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ssults the high rate of interest of money; landholders pay 25 
l nd 30 per cent., and the ryot or cultivator is in a worse rela- 
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tion than of servitude to the money-lender. Your petitioners 
therefore think that enquiry ought to be instituted by Parlia- 
ment into the state of the country, in order to provide some 
probable remedy for the evils adverted to.” 

A more singular* mass of truth and error was probably never 
presented to Parliament. Our analysis contains, of course, mere- 
ly the substance of the petition, and not the arguments by which 
it is supported, as it is our wish rather to record what has been 
asked for by different classes during the year, than the reasons 
by which they have been supported. This petition is in fact 
a prayer for the alteration of almost every peculiar feature in 
the present system of Indian Governfhent. It is almost as 
radical as that of the British Indian Association ; with this 
difference, that whereas the Association desire to see their own 
countrymen the depositaries of power, the British subjects wish 
to see it practically transferred to themselves. 

The first thing that strikes an attentive observer of these 
petitions, is their entire want of originality. There are plenty 
of grievances, all set forth in the same tone of monotonous 
querulousness, but in no one instance, except the tradesmen’s 
and the missionaries’ petitions, is there a single definite pro- 
posal of a scheme by which the grievances could be remedied. 
The state of the police is condemned by all, but none appear 
either willing or qualified to suggest a remedy. Like the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in England, every one rails at it, no one 
defends it, and it would be altered, were it not that no one 
—— a practical substitute. There is a servile copying of 
Snglish ideas manifested in all these productions, a sort of 
vague desire to assimilate affairs in India to affairs in England, 
without the slightest respect for the difference of creeds, races, 
and civilization. One class thinks all will go well when native 
judges are seated on the Bench, forgetting that although this 
may be exceedingly pleasant to the judges themselves, it will 
not be equally so tothe suitors, who distrust them and their 
decisions. Another class thinks English law would remedy all 
the evils of India, not remembering that English law was made 
for a people who have no prejudice in favour of perjury, and who 
Sauls rather see crime punished than otherwise. In all cases, 
the “ petition” is, in fact, an essay on the Indian Government 
and things connected therewith, yet in no one instance is it — 
anything but one sided. The real fact is, that the whole crop _ 
of petitions, good and bad, have been got up by individual = 
sanctioned by small sections of classes, not in themselves: e= 
rically very strong. A nation crying against o — 
not stop to demand that its spokesmen shall — — > 
distinctions like English M. P. T , 
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The principal legislative changes of the year have been in a 
liberal direction. The Marriage Act, in particular, is a most 
important reform. Previous to the passing of this enactment, 
it was held by many of the ablest lawyers, that every marriage 
between. Christians was illegal, unless performed by a minister of 
the Established Church, or a Roman Catholic priest. At the 
same time, there existed in India, a numerous class, who objected 
altogether to be married except by ministers of their own per- 
suasion, and another still more numerous class, who had been 
married by dissenting ministers, either from the fact, that they 
were too distant to obtain the services of any episcopal clergy- 
man, or that they were totally ignorant of the difference in 
this respect between the law of England and of India. Some 
idea of the existence of a Lex Loci legalizing such marriages, 
appears also to have prevailed, founded probably upon the same 
imaginary theory of the extension of the Marriage Act to 
British subjects in India. The consequence was, that a large 
number of families, whose marriage was considered valid by so- 
ciety and themselves, were in the eye of the law living in a 
state of concubinage, their right to bequeath their property to 
their children imperilled, and their children incapable of claim- 
ing by inheritance. This state of things it was necessary to 
remedy, and Parliament accordingly passed a law, legalizing all 
past marriages in India of every kind, and establishing a new set 
of rules for future unions. These rules were republished by 
the Indian Government in the shape of Act V. of 1852, which 
in effect extended to India the principle so long acknowledged 
in Europe, that marriage, whatever else it may be, is a civil 
contract, and that it is only in this aspect of it that the 
law regards it. The Registrar was by this Act vested 
with authority to solemnize the marriage, while the parties 
themselves were left at liberty to superadd any religious cere- 
mony whatever, according to their own inclination. All parties, 
therefore, who either from conscientious scruples, from inability 
to pay the regular fees, or any other cause, declined accepting 
the services of an Episcopalian minister, were at liberty to be 
married by their own pastor, or without any pastor at all, ac- 
cording to their own discretion. The body of missionaries 
scattered thoughout India, universally accepted the office, some 
even of the American Missionaries followed their example, and 
in the remaining districts, the Registrar of Deeds added the 
registration of marriages to his other easy functions. A com- 
= pulsory registration of births, and deaths, is still required, but 
it is, we fear, vain to hope, that the complex machinery which 

‘ould be necessary to carry out the plan in its integrity, can for 
time be secured in India. The Act in itself had one great 
— 
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imperfection. With that strange determination to consider their 
own institutions perfection, which makes Englishmen force con- 
stitutional Government on races to whom liberty is another 
word for anarchy, our legislators made the Act applicable to 
Native Christians, and left the marriageable age twenty-one. 
Asiatics will not wait till that age, and the clause therefore is 
either obeyed, to the great detriment of the moral character of 
those for whom it is intended, or remains, a dead letter, leaving 
native marriages as uncertain as they previously were. 

Another Act to amend the law of evidence* has also been 
promulgated in draft, and has excited some attention, from the 
aversion of the natives to its principal pfovisions. None, per- 
haps, of the many differences which exist between England and 
India, is so remarkable as the different estimation in which the 
law courts are held in the two countries. In England, a 
court is a kind of theatre, thronged often to suffocation by 
those who are anxious to behold, on that limited stage, a real 
drama of human life. The multitude in and outside the court 
take a vivid interest in every turn of events, watch eagerly 
the faces of judge, jury, and prisoner, and in many cases 
display a keen appreciation of the value of evidence, strongly 
at variance with their usual stolidity. In cases where strong 
sympathy is felt for the prisoner, a whole crowd may be seen 
to wince at some unguarded admission of a witness, while in 
others, it requires the presence of all the officers of the court 
to restrain them from a justice more summary than that of the 
land. In great crimes, the whole nation is excited. The offi- 
eers are aided, not by tens of constables, but by twenty milli- 
ons, for the entire nation is willing, individually and collectively, 
to “* put itself out of its way,” to suffer pecuniary loss, and all 
kinds of inconvenience, rather than the criminals should escape. 
Every one is ready to enter the witness-box, to state fully all 
that he knows, and in cases of poisoning, particularly, drug- 
gists and ** Italian warehousemen” are seen putting themselves 
to the most serious inconvenience, and running the gauntlet of 
all the impertinence the counsel for the defence can conjure 
up on the spur of the moment, rather than allow the ends of 
justice to be frustrated. In India, exactly the reverse is the 
case. No native ever enters a court unless he expects to 
get something by it. None are ever seen there, except the 
lowest classes of the population. To have given evidence / 
in a court isin itself a disgrace, scarcely inferior to haying 
been subjected to a criminal prosecution. Added to this feel- 
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ing is the fact of the excessive delay which constantly occurs 
in any important trial, the bullying of the muktears, and the 
complicated nature of the transactions in which the zemindars 
are involyed,—and the extent of their reluctance is easily un- 
derstood. To this feeling, the proposed Act was a death-blow. 
It placed every one on a footing of equality before the law, 
enabled the poorest man to summon his adversary himself into 
court, and commanded that he should produce any papers 
which might be material to the case. The zemindar associa- 
tion remonstrated, and their remonstrance will, perhaps, be to 
some extent attended to. It is worthy of notice, however, as 
was remarked at the time by a weekly journal, that their peti- 
tion was in reality directed against the practice of giving evi- 
dence at all, and not against the summoning of parties to a 
suit. For the future, therefore, all persons, with the exception 
of females.of the higher classes, will be compelled to give evi- 
dence, whenever and wherever called upon to do so. This is 
a most important improvement; but the Indian law of evi- 
dence is stillincomplete. It is still too easy to suppress im- 
portant particulars, evidence is too easily manufactured, and 


above all, there is too much delay in recording it. It is vain 


to expect that a population will assist heartily in bringing 
offenders to justice, when every such assistance is equivalent to 
the loss of a month, during which the witness is absent from 
his family, badly housed, badly fed, and exposed to every insult 
and annoyance which the dregs of society can heap upon his 
head. 

Another most important attempt at reform has been the pub- 
lication of the draft for the Registration of Deeds. ‘The at- 
tempt was almost heroic. It was an effort on the part of the 
Government, by one single enactment, to repair the errors of 
years, toremedy some of the most pressing grievances of the 
perpetual settlement, to give to landed property that security 
which it enjoys in all other countries, and to suppress at once, 
and for ever, the organized system of fraud, which under the 
name of the éenami system, has so long defied the most earn- 
est attempts of Government to up-root it. It is needless 
to enter into all its complicated provisions. ‘Their principle 
was, that a document registered was to be preferred before a 
document unregistered; and thus they conferred upon the 
holder of the former a right which neither fraud nor chicanery 
could ever upset. The necessity of some such provision needs 
no argument. Lord Cornwallis fixed the perpetual settlement, 
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where his own property ceased, and that of his neighbour 
began. The difficulty might not ‘be of so much impor tance, so 
long as the land rem: ained in the hands of the original holders, 
but Bengal is in some districts almost as deeply mortgaged as 
an Irish estate. Wes say mortgaged, though the phrase does 
not exactly express the real state of the case, which is that the 
land is burdened with rights on paper. Every zemifdar has 
some finger in his neighbours pie. He has either a quarter 
cowry share, or a real mortgage, or nfortgage over certain 
payments, or a mortgage contracted by some sub-tenant 
who possesses a prescriptive right, or he has taken a bazar in 
pawn from some talukdar who owns everything except that 
bazar, or he has documents of some sort or another, which give 
him a sufficient claim to institute a suit. The suit itself pro- 
duces, perhaps, half-a-dozen decrees, rights of possession, equi- 
table liens, until neither ryots, suitors, nor judges can tell to 
whom the land really belongs. The only official, whose mind 
is made up, is the collector, and he is only certain of a nega- 
tive, viz., that he does not intend to go without the Govern- 
ment revenue. Every claim of every kind, practical and equi- 
table, offensive and defensive, is the occasion of a scene of 
plunder and petty warfare, with the ryots in the back ground, 
weeping for their losses. The state of confusion faintly pictured 
in the preceding paragraph, itis the objectof this draft to remedy. 
It has not been ‘passed into law ; but when it is, we run no risk in 
predicting thatit will fail. It might suit France, it will not suit 
Bengal. It might work ina country where every thing is known 
to Government, where the word truth is occasionally heard, 
where forgery and perjury are not subjects of laughter. But it 
will never work without a machinery. Supposing even thatthe 
Government appoints a registrar in every zillah, is he to read 
every document presented to him? Some zillahs contain a 
population equal to that of Denmark, in which every family 
in them has claims to support by documents; and every village 
has at least one man who lives by swindling his neighbours. 
A life-time would not suffice for their perusal or verification. 
Yet if not perused or verified, what is to prevent the forged 
deed obtaining the validity of the true one? Or to prevent 
two deeds of an exactly contrary nature being registered on 
one day, invested with equal validity, and produced in tha 
same civil court. The time has not, we fear, arrived for s 
measures, and here, as in England, we recognize the evil | 
the Government being too far in advance of the majority of 
its people. 

Two more Acts seem to us deserving of notice in the 
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history of the legislation of the year, the Ejectment Act, and 
that by which European landholders are rendered liable to 
the same obligations as native proprietors. ‘The first de- 
stroys the last remaining vestige of the independent right 

of the tenant in his land, and the last removes an excep- 
tional, but much-prized privilege. Whichever of the two 
great theories of Indian proprietorship is admitted, whether 
the Sovereign is the actual owner, who allows the farmer 

to till the ground for & rent, or the ryot is the actual owner, 
who pays the Sovereign an ordinary land-tax, one thing is 
certain. The ryot had originally a right in the soil. This 
right Lord Cornwallis first attacked, and the irresistible course 

of events has compelled the Government more and more to 
raise the zemindar into the position of a proprietor in fee simple, 
and to depress the ryot into a labourer. This last Act con- 
summates the work. Ostensibly designed to prevent aftrays, 

its real effect is to enable the zemindar to oust from the land 
every tenant whom it does not suit his policy to retain. It is 
only necessary to prove, by production of a document, that 
rent is owing, or that a lease has terminated,—and such docu- 
ments can be procured with singular ease,—and the farmer is 
driven from his holding by the police. It is not impossible, 
that this regulation and some others may produce an entirely 
different state of affairs in Bengal, and by reducing the real 
tenant to a labourer, completely alters the relation between 
the ryot and the zemindar. At any rate, it is certain, that 

in the year 1852, the last vestige of the ryot’s claim to be pro- 
ietor of his own land, disappeared from Bengal. The Act 

* removing the exceptional privileges from British land- 

. holders, does not require much remark. Formerly they were 
} British zemindars, enjoying all the advantages of that posi- 
tion, and none of its disagreeables. They were, it is true, 
liable to all the incidents of proprietorship as long as they 
chose to submit to them, but the instant they refused, the 
authorities were powerless. The offenders were liable only 
to the Supreme Court, andas it wasa moral certainty that 
= the Supreme Court would acquit, they were rarely or never 
-brou zht before that tribunal, In some zillahs, one-half the 








nated, and to notices of improvements still in the future 


are still unreaped. 
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of those who execute it. We have seen exceptional privileges 
destroyed, and native officials brought within the grasp of the 
law, and efforts made to break up great gangs of criminals, who 
infest Bengal; and in short, in every direction an amount of 
persevering effort which indicates that the Government at least 
has not forgotten its duty. 

Such have been the improvements in the machinery of the 
laws. Would that we could say as much for the physical improve- 
ment of the country. In this respect$ with the exception of 
the Punjab, we have little to record beyond incomplete under- 
takings, and unfulfilled promises. The railway, it is true, has 
been fairly commenced, and its construction begun from 
Calcutta to the Collieries of Burdwan, a distance of 120 mules. 
The line has been surveyed nearly to Patna, but beyond this, 
there is nothing for the annalist. That causes have existed to 
delay the progress of the work, may be at once allowed, but it 
is not within our province to write their history. The Postal 
Reform, so long desired, has, it is said, been assented to ; and the 
system of district dAks, by which letters are conveyed into the 
villages most remote from the principal stations, has been esta- 
blished. Beyond this—a small improvement, and a great promise 
—we have nothing to report. One promise greater still remains to 
be recorded, the Electric Telegraph. The experimental line be- 
tween Calcutta and the mouth of the river having succeeded, the 
Governor-General, in the month of May,deputed Dr. O’ Shaugh- 
nessy to visit England. He went, but his plan preceded him, 
and within three days of its arrival, it was sanctioned. It is 
intended to connect all the Indian Presidencies by a net-work 
of lines, the centre of which will be the capital of the North 
West Provinces. From Agra, one line will branch off to Cal- 
cutta, a second to Lahore, and a third to Bombay. From 
Bombay, another will run through Hydrabad to Madras. 
The scheme is one of the grandest ever attempted in Asia ; 
but for the present, we can only class it among our list of in- 
complete undertakings. l 

On reviewing the entire proceedings of the year, it appears 
to have been one of beginnings. The degree of mental ac- 
tivity displayed has been unusually large, and the results unu- 


sually small. Public interest has been devoted almost entirely a 






to the war in Burmah, to a perpetual discussion of some ning 
which is to come when the Parliamentary discussion has term? 


has been a year of hope and of exertion, but the fruits | 
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Art. V.— The Prospectuses of the Indian Life Assurance Offices 


In a former number, we took occasion to direct attention, in 
general terms, to the unnecessarily high- rates of premium 
charged for Life Assurance in India; we propose, in the present 
article, tù present our readers with some further observations on 
the same subject. 

Every body, who is in the habit of reading the newspapers, 
must have been, if not enlightened, at least amused, by the 
claims to public support put forth in the advertisements of rival 
Insurance Companies. » Ignorance of the theory and practice 
of Life Assurance is, even in England, profound and very nearly 
universal, but here this ignorance is in no small degree aggra- 
vated by the obscurity kh is supposed to prevail on the sub- 
ject of European mortality in India, and by the ambiguous 
and contradictory statements which continually meet our eye 
in newspapers and on the covers of magazines. Any of our 
readers, who may take up a file of Calcutta newspapers for 
last month, will find one Company requesting “ particular atten- 

* tion to the great advantage offered by them over other institu- 
* tions of the kind.” Another says, their rates have been 
computed from the records of the India House, and that 
“no other Office has enjoyed similar advantages in this res- 
« pect.” Going on a little further, we find the Secretary of» 
a third Company “ happy to undertake details for effecting 
=“ insurance and renewing policies, free of commission,” mo- 
destly adding—*“ provided he is kept in funds; and while 
E- just recovering from the admiration into which we are thrown 
= by this disinterested announcement, our attention is attracted 
by the words in large characters—* Special Notice’—* Divi- 
E * sionof Profits !”’ and we read a solemn admonition from another 
= Company to insure our lives in taat Office without delay, “in 
= f order to secure the benefit of the present year’s entry.” 





u ar Insurance Office ; but we believe, that as consi erable 
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who, desiring to enter into a Life Assurance contract, attempts, 
from the announcements of the Companies themselves, to ascer- 
tain the most eligible Office for his purpose, it has struck us that 
we should be conferring a boon upon our readers by examining 
the prospectuses of the different Companies, and ascertaining the 
simple facts of the case. = 

It is entirely foreign to the purposes of this article to go into 
any elaborate disquisition on the origin, principles, &e. of Life 
Assurance.* Such a dissertation, possibly not very interesting 
at any time, would be singularly inappropriate on the present 
occasion, and at all events would occupy more time and space 
than is desirable. We shall just take a*rapid glance at the pre- 
miums which are charged by the different Life Offices, andthen 
indicate what we ourselves consider to be something like the 
equitable premiums. We shall, in a word, endeavor to show 
first, what people do pay in this country for their insurances, 
and secondly, what we consider they ought to pay. 


Fle 


i 
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* The observation, that “all that has hitherto dignified or sweetened human 
* existence, our arts, our letters, our arms, our religion, have come from the shores 
‘ of the Mediterranean,” is true of the useful system of Life Insurance, the earliest 
form of which appears to have been originated by one Lorenzo Tonti, a Neapolitan, in 
1653. Some writers are however of opinion, that the system of Marine Insurance was 
in use amongst the Rhodians ten centuries before the Christian era. The oldest Life 
Insurance Company in England is the Amicable, which was instituted in the reign of 


» Queen Anne. ‘There are now nearly 300 Life Offices in the United Kingdom, the ag- 


gregate liabilities of which are estimated at upwards of £169,000,000 sterling, and their 
annual income from premiums at about £6,000,000 sterling. The most magnificent 
institution of the kind in the world is the Equitable. Nobody would fancy, on going = ě 
into the quiet and unpretending Office of that Society, in Bridge Street, iaci MaA 
that their income in magnitude rivals that of some of the most important of the 
European States, and that in 1849 their accumulated property amounted to upwards o 
£8,000,000 sterling. i 

Of the theory of Life Assurance, it may be said that its leading principles 
simple. It is based on what is popularly known as the law of average. hat 
are 7,000 officers in the Indian Army, it is quite uncertain how long any individual or a 
ofthat number may live ; but the mortality amongst the mass will be found to popa: Bee 
























fixed law. In fact there are very few things indeed which are subject to less fluct 

tion than the average duration of life of large numbers of persons, all simil = 
circumstanced in regard to social position. But this is not all, curious enough we find 
that even moral phenomena are in a great measure subject to this law of average. 
We can quite understand a physical law pervading the mortality of the human — 
because death tales place independent of the will, but it is not easy to believe that “4 z: 
will, itself free, — and entirely uncontrolled, as in individuals it certainly ap- 
pears to be, should, nevertheless, when large masses of persons are concerned, ap — 
to follow laws as fixed and undeviating as those which control physical phenomena. 
Yet so it is, men collectively marry, commit crimes, go to law, &c., with the same u : 
formity as they die, and in Some cases with even greater uniformity. We learn forim= 
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cused of crimes in all France from 1826 to 1844, than there has been in — 
mortality in Paris for the same period, and in England the number of 
each — the number of particular crimes committed, appear to be 
year ` year with singular exactness. The practice of insuring 

vants in situations of trust is now as common in England as that 
Those who are desirous of further enquiring into 
writings of M. Quetelet in particular, — € 
of the Statistical Society and the Assuran 
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The published tables of premiums for assurance of the lives 
of Europeans, resident in India, present themselves under two 
forms, viz.: those applicable to civil lives, and those applicable 
to military lives. We learn from the prospectuses, that there 
are alsO various methods of assuring, by increasing and de- 
creasing scales of premiums, by premiums payable only for 
a term of years, &c.; but it will be amply sufficient for 
present purposes, if we bring under observation „the rates 
applicable to each of the above classes, charged for assurance 
for the whole term of life, with and without profits—a dis- 
tinction which we will afterwards explain—and for the periods 
of one and five years. Our readers are no doubt aware, 
that the difference between a “ whole life assurance,” as it is tech- 
nieally called, and an assurance for the term of one year, is that 
in the first case the contract is binding on the Office during the 
existence of the life insured, and in the second case it abso- 
lutely terminates on the expiration of the year. Thusa person 
insuring on the whole life scale, and paying the premium appli- 
cable thereto, can compel the Office to take his premium at the 
due dates until the end of his life; but the person who insures 
for a year only, pays the premium applicable to that period: if 
he die, the Office has to pay ; but if he live beyond the year, 
then the under-writers are free from all obligation, and any other 
insurance on the same life must be an entirely new agreement. 

Ifa person assured on the “ whole life” scale do not pay his sti- 
pulated premiums at the day when they fall due, then his policy 
is forfeited, and all his previous payments are lost to him, and 
gained to the Offices. It ought also to be understood, that all 
Assurance Offices, in granting a policy, charge the premium 
according to the age of the applicant at his next birth-day. 
Now as people are born at all times throughout the year, and 
as people effect their Insurances at all times throughout the year, 
it is evident that all the insured are regarded as a little older than 
they really are; and on an average it may be fairly assumed that, 

one with another, they are charged as if they were six months 
older than they really are. The generality of the Offices 

_ pay the amount of the policy three months after the death of 
| tha assured. These seem to be all the points that require to 
be explained, in order to render our discussion intelligible to 
all readers. — 5 
_ We now present a synopsis of the rates charged by the seve- 
= ral Life Offices in Calcutta. 
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_It is proper to mention that prior to 1852 the rates of the 
Universal were considerably higher than is represenfed in the 
two preceding tables, as will appear from the following example 


of what was formerly charged by that Office — 























— — - — — — ee — 
CIVIL. MILITARY. : 
————— OO — — ——— —— — e ~= 
—— W hole Whole 
s ie Five life — Five life 
= One gear: years | without One ygar. years. without 
profits. profits. 
20 —— 28 | 38 32 | 34 42 
| 
40 — $9 40 53 48 | 50 57 
-| i : $ 
60 = 63 7O 93 69 | 75 95 





The reduction amounts to about twenty per cent. on both 
Civil and-Military lives for short periods, and to about ten per 
cent. for the whole term of life without proffts. 

In the great majority,of cases,the policies effected with Life 
Assurance Gompanies, in this country, are on the lives of per- 
sons not younger than twénty-five years, or older than forty-five 
years. It will be convenient, therefore, to exhibit the average 
yearly rates for the insurance of 1,000 rupees with each Office, 
at ages from twenty-six to forty-five inclusive; and this infor- 
mation is accordingly supplied by the following table :— 











Whole Life, | Whole Life, 


Five Years. with profits. — profits. 


| One Year. 
| Office. © 





























Mil. | Civil. | Mil. | Civil | Mil, | Civil. | Mil. | 
eres Rs. | Rs. | Rs. | Re | Re. | Re pone 
{Church of England... 41.65 | 34.35 | 43. | ... ue 48.05 | 54.45 
NSO lOMIGI At wasuenteecnss was wow | eee 53.3 | 57:8 aaa — 
Family Endowment.. 34.25) 31.1 | 37.1 43.95 | 48.95 40.8 | 45.7 
‘Indian Laudable...... 42.95 | 39.15 | 45.25) 49.15) 58.5 |. ... we 
Medical, Invalid 35.35 | 34.55.) 36.9 | 43.2 | 45.4 | 39.8 | 41.8 

and General | 
New Oriental ......... 42.95 | 39.15 | 45.25) ... ine 49.15 | 58.5 
United Service ...... 42.95 39.15 | 45.25 — cs. | 49:51 58:5 
Universal ...... seese. 35.3 30.9 | 36.95 | 54.4 30.23% 45.00 49.35 
——— | 





The first thing that will strike the reader on looking at th 





udable, and the United Service, on lives resident in India, are 
precisely the same in every case, and are, with two exceptions, 


S- x 
and the preceding tables, is that the rates of premium charged 
by the three local Companies, viz., the Wew Oriental, the Indian — 
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higher on every scale than those of the English Companies. 
The exceptions are the Colonial and Universal, whose pre- 
miums are higher on the profit scale. It should be stated, that 
the Oriental have since 1848 allowed a discount of ten per 
cent. off their published rates. There is no*ħobligation on them, 
that wę are aware of, to grant this privilege to future, or con- 
tinue it to present policy-holders. 

The lowest rates in the table, on the short term scales, are, in 
the case of civil and^ military lives for one year, those of the 
Family Endowment ; and civil lives for five years those of the 
Universal ; on civil and military lives, for the whole term of life, 
and on military lives-for five years the Medical, Invalid and 
General rates are lower than those of any of the other Com: 
panies. l 

We shall,in due time, examine the nature of certain returns 
made by-some of the Offices noticed, in the shape of “ bonuses” 
and commissions. It is sufħcient, for our present purpose, 
to point out the rate, which the insured by each Office con- 
tracts to pay before the Office will issue a policy in his favor ; 
and the result of our investigations, as to the Indian rates 
of premium, exhibits some singular anomalies. A glance at 
the foregoing tables will satisfy any one, that there is some- 
thing which requires to be looked into. Either some Ofhces 
charge rates exorbitantly high, or others insure lives at pre- 
‘miums dangerously low. 

A very considerable number of assurers in this country, on the 
scale of premiums applicable to the whole ter mof life, look for- 
ward to continuing their policies in Europe, or in some more 
genial country, where the diminished risk to life entitles them to 
a reduction of premium. We may therefore be allowed a very 
brief digression from the more immediate purpose of these re- 
marks, as it is of some importance that the English, as well as 
the Indian, rates of premiums be previously ascertained by par- 
: ties before entering into a Life Assurance contract. t will 


= be seen that, in general, the Offices whose Indian rates are high- 











t, are also those whose English rates are highest, although the 
= proportion between English and Indian rates is not uniform. 
f: Gii ther are the periods of residence in England requisite to 


itle a policy-holder to be transferred to the English rates 
same in all the Offices. 
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The Oriental rates for England are obtained by deducting 
twenty per cent. from the premiums for India. This is a very 
summary way of settling a difficulty. We notice in the pros- 
pectuses of the English Companies, that they generally offer 
to reduce the premiums to English rates applicable to the age 
of the assured, when his policy was effected, immediately on 
the life insured returning to Europe to reside permanently. 
But neither is this quite correct. Actuaries are now generally 
agreed, that as a rulé, increase of risk, caused by residence in 
India, is compensated by adding three years or so to the. indivi- 
dual’s age. ‘The Oriental, however, charges the same for a per- 
son of twenty, as the English Offices do for one of forty-five, 
nor can we arrive at any notion of their reasons for so doing. 

The premiums for India and England then are plain enough. 

We shall not at present enter upon the returns afforded by 
certain of these Companies in the shape of profits, or “ bonuses ” 
as they are called, but having shewn what premiums are charged 
by the Assurance Offices of India—having shewn, indeed, in the 
foregoing tables, how much money it is necessary to pay to these 
Offices before they will undertake certain liabilities—we shall 
proceed to examine the second proposition with which we origi- 
nally started. 

It may be necessary to premise, that in the construction of 
the foregoing tables, and indeed all tables of premiums for Life 
Assurance, there are generally three elements employed, viz.:— 

First.—The rate of mortality which may be expected to 
obtain amongst the lives assured. 

Second.—The interest which the Office can realize on the 
contributions of the members. 

Third.—The additions which are made to the pure mathe- 
matical premium to cover expenses of management. a 

The premiums obtained by the employment of the first two 

* elements mentioned are, we believe, technically called the 
“pure” or mathematical premiums. The tabular or published 

= rates of the Offices are obtained by adding to this normal pre- 
aS mium a per-centage, which is considered ample enough to cover 
the expenses of management. Now it is obvious, that to dissect 
_ remiums contained in the foregoing tables, it is first 
sary to ascertain what are the mathematical rates of pre- 













— = 
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money improves at compound interest in this country. 

_ Various enquiries have been made at different times into the rate 
of mortality of certain classes of Europeans in India, with which 
tis not necessary that we should at present concern ourselves. 
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_ The most remarkable attempts* to solve this important and 
interesting problem are those by the Committee appointed by 
the Bengal Government in 1834, to consider the expediency of 
a Government Life Assurance Institution; by Mr. Woolhouse, 
the Actuary of the ‘National Loan Fund,in 1839; by Mr. Neison, 
of the Medical Office, in August 1849; and by Mre Griffith 
Davies, at various times, his last report having appeared in con- 
nexion with the Bengal Civil Fund, in Jyne, 1851. 

The fleeting character of European society in India, uncon- 
nected with the covenanted services of the East India Company, 
has hitherto rendered it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to collect sufficient data applicable to that class, on which to base 
any table of mortality. Accordingly, the most important en- 
quiries, which have, up to the present time, been made into 
this question, have had reference to the covenanted civil and 
military servants of the Company in the three presidencies. 
From the very limited number of civilians, these investigations, 
in so far as they are concerned, are not so satisfactory as we 
could wish. The paper by Mr. Prinsep, referred to below, is 
founded upon the easualties amongst the904 civilians who reach- 
ed Bengal between 1790 and 1831, a period of forty-one years. 
In 1842, Mr. Davies formed for the Uncovenanted Service 
Family Pension Fund in Bengal, a table of mortality deduced 
from Messrs. Dodwell and Miles’ list of about 1,200 Ben- 


Journal of the Society for September of that year. In 1839 Mr. Woolhouse pub- 
lished his “ Investigation of Mortality in the Indian Army,” the most remarkable 
treatise onthe subject which had, up to that time, appeared. Mr. Griffith Davies, 
of the Guardian Office, has, at various times, repor 3 ad 
the three presidencies. The most important report, which treats of military lives, 
is that on the Bengal Military Fund, dated February, 1544. ; : 
In 1846, Mr. Curnin, of the Calcutta Mint, constructed a table of mortalit — 
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Fund. In February of last years Mr. Jellicoe, Vice-President of the Insi 
Actuaries, read a paper to the Institute, on the rates of premium for Be 
is published in the Assurance Magazine for that year. e should a 
Colonel Sykes has made some valuable contributions to vital statis 
which are published in the Journals of the Statistical Society of Lanes -thi 
Major Hannyington has given considerable attention to the same subject Jae 
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gal Civil Servants, appointed during the period from 1780 
to 1838, and he has adopted the same table up to the age of 
forty in his recent report on the Bengal Civil Fund.* 

The following table may be considered interesting, as exhibit- 
ing the supposed mortality per cent. per arfhum amongst the 
Civil Seavice of Bengal, contrasted with the mortality amongst 
the male population of England and Wales :—+ 

~ 























A - 
Age. England and Wales. Davies. | Prinsep. | Age. 
20—24 | .846 1.369 | 2.032 20—24 
25—29 | ITT a 1.591 2.087 25—29 
30—34 | 1.050 1.762 | 1.795 | 830—834 | 
35—39 | 1.137 1.954 2.129 35—39 | 











The above table amounts to this. In Mr. Davies’ opinion, 
of 1,000 Bengal Civil Servants, all aged exactly twenty years, 
not more than 861 will complete their twenty-ninth year, and not 
more than 714 their thirty-ninth year, while in England and 
Wales, of the same number of males, alive at age twenty, 912 
will complete their twenty-ninth year, and 817 their thirty-ninth 
year. 

But even supposing these results could be considered as set- 
ting at rest the question as to the Civil Service of India, it is 
evident that it would be dangerous to insure the very mixed 
class who present themselves for insurance, at premiums applica- 
ble to civil lives, for rates deduced from a table representing 
the deaths amongst so select a class as the Civil Service. In all 
countries, the mortality varies considerably in passing from one 
elass to another, and in India especially, East Indians—a term 
which, by the way, is apparently used in a conventional and not 
an ethnographical sense, and is analogous to Eurasian, Indo- 
Briton, &c.—and Europeans in, humble circumstances, who 
are not so well fed and housed as the more afiluent re- 
sidents, and who have not the means of leaving the coun- 
try for a change of climate when sickness renders it necessary, 
must be considered as incurring considerably greater risk 

than others more favorably situated in these respects. 

- There is another consideration, too, which must not be over- 
looked, and that is, whether people settling in India at various 
ages are not subject to greater risk than those who come out 
young, and thus become acclimated at an early age. It has 





, `» 

_* Since writing the above, we have seen Mr. Neison’s Report on the same Fund, 
lated 14th December, 1852. The results arrived at are in the highest degree inter- 
sting and amply bear out our own view in several important particulars, : 


t Vital Statisties, p. 5. z! 
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been conjectured that the mortality is higher-in proportion 
amongst the former class. 

An investigation, noticed in No. XXVI. of this Review, 
was some time ago made by Mr. C. S. Francis of Calcutta, into 
the experience of tvo of the oldest local Life Offices in India. 
The data consisted of the experience of thirty-three years, 
from 1815 to 1847 inclusive, aud comprised 9,54] assu- 
rances, of which 2,121 lapsed by death, 5,860 were discontinued, 
and 1,560 remained in force on the Bist December, 1847. 
While great praise is due to the gentleman who undertook 
this difficult and laborious task, it is to be regretted that he did 
not adopt means to expunge every duplicate policy on the 
same life. In the case of the Laudable, every duplicate policy 
appears to have been expunged, but the same accuracy was not 
observed with the Oriental policies, and besides, parties insured 
in both Offices were not distinguished. Thus a person might 
have had three or four policies in the Oriental, and another in 
the Laudable, than which indeed nothing is more common, and 
his decease would be recorded as four or five deaths, instead of 
one. It is to be observed, also, that the average duration of 
the great majority of the policies is not more than three and a 
half years. Owing to the high rates demanded, it is natural to 
suppose that those of the insurers, who entertained any thing like 
a good opinion of their vitality, would abandon their policies 
as soon as they had served a temporary purpose; and this 
circumstance, taken in connexion with the above, may account 
in some measure for the extraordinary conclusion at which 
Mr. Francis arrives, viz., that the mortality amongst mixed 
assured lives in India is considerably higher than amongst the 
Bengal Military Service according to Mr. Woolhouse’s cal- 
culation. * 

We are inclined to believe with Major Henderson,* that at cer- 
tain ages, at all events, the army casualties may, with the utmost 
safety, be assumed as a criterion of the mortality amongst the 
mixed class, who present themselves to Assurance Offices in 
this country for insurance at civil rates. It therefore remains 
that we enquire what is the rate of mortality amongst the of- 
ficers of the Bengal Army ? — 

The data from which the table formed under the auspices of 
the Committee appointed by Government was deduced, consist: 
ed of returns, made by the Adjutants-General of the three 
sidencies, of the names*and ages of all officers who hat 
ed year by year at each presidency during the twe 
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_ * Asiatic Researches, vol, xx., p. 205. — 
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from 1814 to 1833, as compared with the strength of the res- 
pective armies for the twenty years exhibited. Mr. Woolhouse’s 
data consisted of an “ alphabetical list of the officers of the 
‘Indian Army, with the dates of their respective promotion, 
‘ retirement, resignation, or death, whether in India or in Europe, 
‘ from the year 1760 to the year 1834 inclusive, corrected to 
‘September 1857, compiled and edited by Messrs. Dodwell 
‘and Miles, East India Army Agents ;” and Mr. Neison 
prepared his tables trom the Records of the India House. 
t appears that the patronage and other books at the In- 
dia House record the date of the appointment of each cadet, 
and with the exception*of those struck off, cashiered, or dismiss- 
ed the service, each cadet continues under observation until 
his death. From 1799, the age of each officer at entry into the 
service is given, authenticated by certificate of birth. Mr. 
Neison extracted from these records, applicable to the period 
commencing Ist January, 1800, to the 3Ist December, 1847, the 
age of each cadet at his appointment, and with the exception 
above mentioned, extended his observations over their lives until 
the end of 1847. ‘There are thus ample data for estimating the 
mortality amongst officers of the Bengal Army, Mr.Woolhouse’s 
observations embrace 6,017 lives, and extend over a period of 
seventy-six years, and Mr. Neison’s embrace 5,199 lives, and 
extend over a period of forty-eight years. 
The following table exhibits the actual mortality per cent. 
er annum according to Mr. Neison’s investigations, as given 
in Table I. of his Report, and the mortality per cent. per annum 
as computed from Table VI. in Mr. Woolhouse’s pamphlet :— 




















Age. Woolhouse, Neison. 

18—22 2.670 1.889 

23—27 RAST 2.420 

; 28—32 2910 2.636 

* - 93—37 l 3 147 2 932 

: 38—42 | o 3.446 2.578 

<A 43—47 | 8.815 3.038 

i 48—52 | 4.263 3.954 

= 53—b7 3 : 4 930 83.124 

— - 68—62 5.941 3.854 
= We think- any one, who carefully examines the tables 







= computed under the auspices of the Committee appointed 
= by the Bengal Government, and their elucidation in the 
early part of Mr. Neison’s report on the Fund, will come to 
the conclusion that the greater mortality indicated | by Mr. 
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\V oolhouse’s results above given, as compared with those of 
Mr. Neison, arises from the former having included the casual- 

ties of the last century. A very general impression certainly 
exists in India, that even within the memory of man a marked 

and decided improyement has taken place in the duration of 
life, not only of military officers, but amongst the European popu- 
lation generally. ‘The time was when the English residents in 
Caleutta used to meet at a certain period of the year, we be- 
lieve on the Ist of November, for the special purpose of con- 
eratulating each other on having survived the dangers of ano- 

ther season ; but improved knowledge of the proper means of 
protection from the climate, and general advancement in me- 
dical science, have tended to render this curious ceremony no 
longer necessary. Undoubtedly regular exercise and tempe- 
rate living are essential to European life and health in this coun- 

try. We noticed the other day a remark said to have been 
made by the late Duke of Wellington on this head, which is 

so characteristic as to be worth quoting. Here it is — If peo- 

< ple would only practise abstinence, take exercise, and avoid 

< exposure to the mid-day sun and pestiferous night air, they 

< would find India quite as healthy a residence as England.” 

" If it be true then, as there is every reason to believe, that 
this improvement has taken place in the value of European life 

in India within the last thirty or forty years, it is evident that 

a table of mortality, formed from data comprehending the ex- 
perience of the present century, and brought down as near as 
possible to our own day, is better adapted than any other to 
form the basis of the rates of premium necessary for Life Assur- 
ance. — — 
We are aware that Mr. Jellicoe, a distinguished London 
actuary, ina paper on this question, published in the Assur- 
ance Magazine, advocates the adoption of Mr. Woolhouse’s 
table, on the ground of sécurity, until the work promis- 

ed by Mr. Neison, on the general mortality of India, makes 

its appearance ; but we think there can be little doubt that 

the latter gentleman, having made his own table the basis ) 
of the Indian rates of premium, published by the Office with 
which he is himself immediately connected, will fully justify _ 
this important step, when his observations appear, and amply — 
confirm what he has already advanced on the subject. — 

While it is impossible to lay down any general rule as to 

number of observations which will justify an actuary in dete 
ing a law of mortality as the basis of tables for life contir 
we may state as a case in point, that the great majo 
English Companies deduce their rates of premium for 
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ance in Europe, from what is commonly known as the Carlisle 
Table. Now we are not prepared by any means to admit the 
sutliiciency of the Carlisle observations; but at all events the 
English rates are chiefly computed from them, and it may be 
worth while just to glance at the facts which form the basis 
of that fable, as compared with the India House Records, com- 
prehending Mr. Neison’s data. ‘The Carlisle Table was deduced 
from a tract entitled—‘‘ An Abridgement of Observations on 
‘ the Bills of Mortalfy in Carlisle, from the year 1779 to the 
‘year 1787 inclusive.” It appears scarcely necessary to 
point out how much more to be relied on are results obtained 
from observations of 5,199 distinct lives, extending over a period 
of forty-eight years, than those which comprise the experience 
amongst a fluctuating population of about 8,000 during a period 
of nine years. 

In examining the comparative merits of the tables of morta- 
lity for India, which have been hitherto constructed, it must be 
remembered also, that the chance of error in preparing the 
abstracts was, in the case of Mr. Neison, considerably diminished 
by his obtaining the particulars from the. original records them- 
selves, and not, asin the ease of Messrs. Woolhouse and Davies, 
at second-hand. This, indeed, is rather animportant considera- 
tion. Dodwell’s list was compiled without any view to the con- 
struction of life contingency tables; the facts, although said to 
have been abstracted with great care, were nevertheless tabu- 
lated by those who had no experience in such work, while in 
the other case, the conduct of details was in the hands of men, 
who, to careful mathematical training, added large experience 
in such pursuits, and who, it may be supposed, were fully aware 
of the immediate object for which the investigation was under- 
taken. It may be mentioned also, that Dodwell’s list does not 
give the ages of cadets on entering the service, and thus, until 
the last Report on the Military Fund appeared, the average age 
of officers at entry was, by all who had investigated the subject, 
erroneously assumed to be eighteen years. But the India 

- House books afford certifiéd evidence of the exact age of 
each cadet on entering the service, and thus Mr. Neison was 
enabled to show that the average age was nearer seventeen than 
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tor the purposes of an Assurance Office, be adopted with the 
utmost safety, as giving a sufficiently correct idea of the casual- 
ties amongst the entire European population in this country 
at these ages. 

The rate of interest is the next consideration. If it be desirable 
that every one entering into a Life Assurance contract, make 
himself acquainted with the table of mortality, from which the 
premiums of the Office he proposes to support have been cal- 
culated, it is equally important that he le&rn the rate of inter- 
est which has been assumed in their calculations. This will 
readily appear, if we suppose a person opening two policies with 
different Offices at the same time, and paying a single premium 
of 1,000 rupees on each policy, in full of all demands. At the 
end of fifty years, his 1,000 rupees would, at four per cent. per 
annum compound interest, amount to Rs. 7,106-10-5, while, 
at three per cent.,it would amount to only Rs. 4,383-14-5. 
Such Offices, indeed, should not only undertake the equaliza- 
tion of life, but the return of sums paid them at compound 
interest. 

The rate of interest which ought to be assumed in the com- 
putation of life premiums is, in many cases, a much more diffi- 
cult point for the actuary to deal with, than that which relates 
to the prospective mortality of the subscribers. Any sudden 
and material deterioration in the value of human life is, to say 
the least, exceedingly unlikely, but extensive and unexpected 
fluctuations in the rate of interest are continually occurring. 
Mr. Finlaison, the Government actuary, writing in 1829, says— 
“ I take it for granted, that it will be considered safe enough 
< to assume, that money in a long course of years will so accu- 
<€ mulate through all fluctuations, as to equal a constant rate of 
< four per cent. ; because, in fact, money has hitherto accumu- 
€ lated at four and a half per cent., whether we reckon from 1803 
< or from 1783.” Professor de Morgan thinks, that the rate 
assumed should “ never be above that at which the Govern- 
€ ment can borrow,’* and referring to the English Companies, 
his opinion is, “ that no Office would be justified in su posing 
< more than three per cent. with tables which are sufficiently 
‘ high to come any ways near to the actual experience of _ 
< mortality.”4+ The general practice with the English Com- — 
panies, using the Carlisle Table, is to assume three per cent. — 
in calculating premiums for European lives. It has been t 
custom hitherto, in the construction of tables for Indi 
suppose four per cent., and certainly there appes 







* Probabilities, p..257. + Ibid, p. 261. 
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reason to believe that money will, for a long time to come, with 
safety yield at least that ratein this country. Notwithstanding 
many grave apprehensions in certain quarters to the contrary, 
we are not afraid that there will be any serious and permanent 
depreciation in the rate of interest, even assuming that the most 
profound peace continues to exist in Europe for the next half 
century, a condition which is, to say the least, exceedingly im- 
probable. We believe that the vast fields for the employment of 
capital, which are beifig continually opened up in the magni- 
ficent Colonial possessions of Great Britain will, for a long 
time, afford ample outlet for any redundance of wealth which 
may exist m the mothér-country. 

Considering, however, that we have but an uncertain element 
after all to deal with, we are willing to give those who differ 
from us the benefit of any doubt on the subject, and shall, in 
the table which we propose to institute as a standard of com- 

arison, assume, that on an average not more than three and a 
half per cent. per annum, will, with perfect safety, be perma- 
nently realized in India. 

It is to be observed, that when a Life Office assumes in its 
calculations, that a certain rate of compound interest will be 
obtained, it proceeds on the supposition that all premiums and 
interest falling due will be paid at the due date and not later, 
and on the same day invested, so as to be made at once productive ; 
but experience teaches us, that this is a condition which is often 
very far from being complied with. But on the other hand, 
a Life Office has various sources of profit independent of that 
which arises from fewer deaths occurring than were expected 
to take place amongst the members, and the improvement of 
their funds at a higher rate of interest than is assumed in the 
tables. For instance, the assurer is always charged the pre- 
mium applicable to his age as it wil] be on his next birth-day ; and 
thus, one with another, members of a Life Office are six months 
younger than is supposed in the calculations. ‘Then the interest 
on investments is convertible half-yearly or quarterly, and not 
yearly, as is supposed inthe tables ; and it is customary to charge 
| ics for non-payment of premium, within stipulated times, Ke. 
- But the most important source of profit, perhaps, arises from 

licies allowed to lapse from non-payment of premium. In 
ngland profit from this cause is considerable, but in India the 
hich rates of premium charged by many Offices, and the faet 
that in a multitude of cases the policies effected are in connexion 
= with loans at exorbitant interest, affords some explanation of the 
=- circumstance that a very large proportion of the policies are aban- 
doned as soon as they have served their temporary purpose. Thus 
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the average duration of the -Oriental policies, it would appear, © 
is under four years; and while in England, of the whole policies 
effected, not more than one-third are discontinued during the 
life-time of the parties assured—of 9,541 assurances effected in 
the Oriental and Lqudable together, no less than 5,860 were dis- 
continued, or upwards of three-fifths. * 

Upon the whole, then, while we believe many people would 
contend, and not unreasonably, that all things considered, four 
per cent. is the minimum rate which ought sto be assumed in com- 
puting premiums for assurance in India, and while some would 
argue that four and a half per ceut. could be supposed with 
perfect safety, we will silence all objecjion, which it is possi- 
ble to take to this part of our argument, by supposing three 
and a half per cent.; and we now proceed to enquire what 
premiums will be obtained by the employment of this rate 
in connexion with the mortality which, we concluded, repre- 
sents what is likely to take place amongst the mixed class of 
assurers in this country. i > ds 

It may be convenient for those who do not quite understand 
the principle of Life Assurance, if we pause for one moment 
to illustrate the system by a simple example. Taking the expe- 
rience of the Zaudable and Oriental, and assuming the increase 
of money at four per cent., we shall suppose that sixteen resi- 
dents in Caleutta, each of the venerable age of eighty-six years, 
which isan apt age for illustration, desired to form themselves into 
a small mutual Assurance Office, and that each member effected 
an assurance on his life for 1,000 rupees, to be paid at the end 
of the year in which he shall die. The mathematical rate of 
premium at that age, payable yearly in advance, is aS near as 
may be, Rs. 490.671.* : — — 
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Then 16 X 400.671 = ....c. 00 sad eects osdcee sanvee cca R ay OD Ogee 
Add interest at 4 per cent. for one year... veces 5, 314,029 ~ 





“Rs.... 8164.7606 
Deduct claims on 6 deaths, which the Table indicates — 
would take place during the first year ....... 6000. = 
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— Remains... EEE E se ee ee tee we ae Rs. 2164.705 — : 
Then 10 x 490.671 =4906.71 — 


Rs... 701a 
4 per cent, for one year .s.sssesm-sesnrere ae 282.859 
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Deduct claims on 5 deaths, which the Table indicates 
would take place during the second year..........00.s+0+- 5000 





RGIMAINS:.. c cue SUS. 2904.994 


Then 5 X 499.671 = 2453.355 
* Rs.... 4807.689 
Add interest at 4 per cent. for one year ....a..ssessesesesssseee 192.308 


A . Rs... 4999.997 
Deduct claims on 5 deaths, which the Table supposes 
would take place during the third year .................. 5000. 


PIMEMUIU een aStahiies ote ce cees. ec Nil. 








For at the end of the three years, all the lives would be extinct, 
and the Society having fulfilled its engagements, would cease 
to exist. This isa rude enough example, no doubt, but it will 
serve to show the working of the system. The premiums for 
assurance, applicable to the different ages, are all calculated on 
the same plan. It appears that six of the sixteen in the above 
example pay only Rs. 491,671 each, five make two years’ pay- 
ments, or pay Rs. 983,842 Rs. each, and five pay Rs. 1475.013 
each ; but the representatives of each receive the same stipulated 
sum of Rs. 1,000. In fact,as Mr. De Morgan observes, “in 
* every Office some must pay more than they receive, in order 
é that others may receive more than they pay :’ those who 
have more than average longevity pay for those who have less. 

Mr. Jellicoe, in the paper above mentioned, gives the nett 
yearly premium per cent. computed from a table of mortality 
formed by him from Table I. in Mr. Neison’s Report, up to the 
age of sixty-four, and from Mr. Woolhouse’s table from that 
age to the extremity of life. We now present our readers with 
the nett yearly premiums for assurance of Rs. 1,000, as 
calculated by Mr. Jellicoe, at four per cent. interest, and the 

remiums at three and a half per cent., which we have computed 
from the table of mortality formed by him. 


34 Per cent. ' Age. 
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We are not aware that there is any fixed rule amongst Insu- 
rance Offices, as to the amount of addition to be made to the 
nett or mathematical premiums, to cover charges of manage- 
ment, &e. The amount added may be said to vary, according 
to the table of mortality, and the rate of interest supposed in the 
calculations, from five to twenty-five per cent. We believe it is 
seldom that a higher addition than ten per cent. is made, unless on 
the understanding that the assured, by that seale,are to participate 
in future profits, or in other words, that asy over-payment, which 
it may afterwards appear they have made, will be returned to 
them. Considering, therefore, that we propose to charge the 
mass of assurers, the rates applicable to military men ;—that 
there are, as we have seen, many other sources of profit to Insu- 
rance Offices, of which people are not generally aware ;—that we 
have, in the caleulation of the premiums in the last table, sup- 
posed a considerably lower rate of interest than there is 
reason to expect can be realized ;—we believe that an addition 
throughout the whole table of ten per cent. to the above premi- 
ums would not only compensate an Office for charges of ma- 
nagement, but would, if moderate care and economy were 
exercised, leave a considerable surplus to be divided amongst 
the assurers, after all expenses and claims upon the Society 
were paid. 

The following table then shows the results at which we have 
arrived, and exhibits the premiums yearly during life for assur- | 
ance of 1,000 rupees on the lives of- Europeans in India, caleu- 
lated from the mortality table deduced from Table I. in Mr, _ 
Neison’s Report, with ten per cent added throughout :— 





















ie 
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Age. Rs. 
20 | 81 
25 33 > 
80 35 
35 38 
| 40 42 





It will be seen on a comparison of the above scale with the E 
rates generally demanded by Insurance Offices, that had we even __ 
s 


added twenty, instead of ten per cent., our premiums wou — 
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There are what are called the “ Proprietary,” the “ Mutu- 
al,” and the “ Mixed” Offices. In purely Proprietary Companies, 
the insured are guaranteed from all risk, but do not share in 

_ profits. In Mutual Offices, again, there is joint liability for the 
fulfilment of engagements, but all profits, arising from the 
business are divided amongst the assured. ‘Che Mixed Offices, 
which are by far the most numerous, combine the principles of 
the other two. Parties insuring with them have the advantage 
of an entire exemptiom from liability, and the option of sharing 
in a portion of the profits besides. 

We must leave our readers to determine which of these 
three systems is the best, as it is not our purpose to discuss 
their relative merits. We think it, however, only fair to point 
them out, and also to indicate, to what particular class each 
Indian Office belongs. The Colonial, Church of England, 
Family Endowment, Medical, and Universal, all combine the mu- 
tual and proprietary principles. The Zaudable is a mutual 
Office, and the Oriental and United Service, to all intents and 
purposes, proprietary. In the case of the Colonial, it is not 
stated in the prospectus what is the proportion of profit which 
will be divided amongst the assured, or the periods at which such 
divisions will be declared. We learn, however, that the first 
investigation and division will take place in 1854. The Church 
of England, although not a purely proprietary Company, have 
no mention of profits in their Indian prospectus. The Family 
£indowment divides three-fourths of the whole profits annually. 
Parties insured on the profit scale, and who have paid five com- 
plete annual premiums, will be entitled at the expiration of the 
fifth year, to a year’s profit, calculated on the average of the pre- 
ceding five years. In the Wedical, profits are ascertained at 
regular intervals of five years, and an entire two-thirds divided 
amongst the policy-holders on the participating scale. The 
Universal returns profit to persons assured on the participating 
scale, who have paid six complete annual, or twelve complete half- 
yearly premiums.* In the case of the Laudable, profits are ascer- 


~ ™ The method of division appears complicated, so that we quote it entire :— 
_ “j. The profits are declared in nacht year, on the second Wednesday in May, 
from which Rate all persons, who may have assured for the whole term of life on 
the participating scale, and on whose policies six complete annual, or twelve com- 
plete half-yearly original premiums have been paid, are entitled to participate in 
the profits of succeeding years, in either of the modes provided by the Deed of 
Settlement, viz., by a reduction of the annual, or half-yearly premiums, as the 
re. fall due, or by an Sanivalens addition to the sum assured by way of a bonus. Eac 
= assurer, on his first becoming entitled to panapas in the profits, has the option of 
_ selecting either of the foregoing methods, and three months from the date of de- 
= claration of the profits is allowed for his making that selection, which, however, 
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_ when once determined on, cannot be altered in after years. 
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tamed every half-year, “ and the return premium is available, 
< without exception, to all parties insured in the Society who 
< have paid even a single half-year’s premium.” The profit 
supposed to have been realized is added to each policy in pro- 
portion, but no veluction of premium for the following half- 
year is made until the accumulations on policies amount to ten 
per cent. on the sums insured in each case. In the event, 
however, of a party deceasing before the accumulations on his 
policy entitle him to a reduction of premium, the amount of 
these accumulations, without interest thereon, together of course 
with the sum assured on his life, are paid. ‘The Oriental, as we 
stated before, is a purely proprietary Ofĝce, but they have been 
in the habit, since November, 1848, of allowing a reduction of 
ten per cent. on the amount of all premiums paid to them. It 
appears to be within the power of the Office, however, to with- 
draw this privilege whenever they see fit. The full premium 
is stated in the policies issued by them. As for the United 
Service, we have never heard or read of their ever refunding 
any thing. We suppose it is compulsory on parties borrowing 
money from the Bank of the same name to insure in the Office. 
At all events, their rates are about the highest in the table, and 
here is all that is stated about profits :— The nett surplus half- 
© yearly profits, will be divided among shareholders, according to 
« their respective shares. At the end of five years, only three- - 
< fourths of such nett profits will be so divided, and the remain- 
< ing one-fourth among such policy-holders in the life class 
€ as may have been insured therein for the five preceding 
‘ years, in the proportion of premium paid by them during the 
‘ relative half-year.” There is a masterly ambiguity about the 
passage, which cannot fail to be attractive to intending insurers. 
We suppose it to mean, that after the unfortunate policy-holder 
has continued to pay these exorbitant rates for five years, 
the worthy shareholders, who have all this time been pocketing 
the difference between what our friend does pay, and what 
he ought to pay, will graciously reduce his eleventh half- 
yearly premium to an extent equal to his proportion of one- 





“2. “The practice of an annual division,’ as observed by Mr. Babbage, “distributes 
the profits with more regularity and justice than any other ;” ally 
advantageous to persons of advanced years, who cannot hope to participate 
septennial or decennial divisions, as practised by several other Offices” Ss 
“3. One-fifth of the ascertained profit is divided between the policy-ho 
shareholders—three-fourths to the former, and one-fourth to the latter- 
maining four-fifths are set apart to enter into the average to be struck ¢ 
succeeding year,” a — — 
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fourth of the nett profits of the tenth half-year, and again 
will reduce his twenty-first half-yearly premium to an extent 
equal to his proportion of one-fourth of the nett profits of the 
twentieth half-year. and so on. In short, will allow him his 
proportion of one-fortieth of the nett profits quinquennially, 
themselyes of course appropriating all the rest. This ac- 
tually appears to be the intention. It is satisfactory to be 
able to say, that» nobody has had the courage to put his 
mame to the prospevtus containing this modest proposal. 
We should like to know how many continue in the “life 
class,” sufficiently long to become entitled to a participa- 
tion in these signal benefits, since the average duration of 
the policies ip the Laudable, whose premiums are the same as 
those of the Office insquestion, and who profess to return the 
whole of the profits half-yearly, is under eight years. 

It was our intention to have shewn, by a simple table, the 
actual per-centage of excess charged by the Offices brought 
under observation over the rates which we have instituted as a 

~ test, but we shall in mercy to some of them forbear, the 
more especially as this article has already extended to a greater 
length than we contemplated, and abounds in tabular matter to 
a degree which will doubtless have alarmed most of our readers 
already, and rendered it any thing but attractive. ‘Those who 
are curious to see the extent to which the gentle public have 
been, and continue to be, fleeced,—for we shall still use the word 
which we employed in touching on this subject befone,—may 
ascertain this interesting point by comparing the premiums 
which we have calculated as a test, with those actually charged 
by the different offices, and they will arrive at a tolerably 
clear idea of the amount per annum on every 1,000 rupees 
insured. We believe there is no necessity whatever for any 
Office adding at the outside more than 20 per cent. as an addi- 
tion for contingencies, to the nett rates at 34 per cent. 

There is one other point in connexion with this subject, which 
it is necessary we should notice, but for the reason above given, 
we shall be prevented from discussing it any great length, 
Our readers are already aware, that the greater number of Life 
Offices have two scales of premium, one of them being higher 

than the other, usually ca led the “ participating” scale, which 
= means that the parties who choose to pay the premiums re- 
= presented thereby will have a share in future profits. This 
_ peculiarity is, we fear, not generally understood. We question, 

indeed, whether one man, out of every hundred who insure their 
lives, precisely understands, on entering into the contract, the 
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exact terms on which he is to participate in profits. Such is 
the profound ignorance of these matters, that we can fancy a 
clerk taking down a proposal to dictation, and demanding whe- 
ther the*applicant will insure with profits or without, being an- 
swered with a staresof astonishment at such a question, and an 
“Oh! with profits certainly,” the person innocently fancyihg that 
it is quite optional with him to avail himself ofthis privilege, and 
that he can do so without any additional expense. We conceive, 
therefore, that there are severalobjections to this system, not the 
least being that it is generally misunderstood by the parties most 
interested, but more especially in the present case, that it serves 
in India as a kind of stalking horse to high rates of premium. 
An Office is taxed with charging exorbitant premitims, and it 
immediately turns round and points triumphantly to the mag- 
nitude of its “ bonus.” <“ True enough,” it is said, “ our premi- 
‘ ums are higher than those of the Offices you mention, but 
‘< look at the large amount of profits we have returned.” But. 
when, we ask, are these profits returned ? With one very doubt- 
ful exception, not in any case, as the reader will find on look- 
ing back a few pages, until the insured has continued to pay the 
high rates for several years. Supposing he dies, or discontinues 
his policy in themeantime,whatthen? Why, all that he has over- 
paid is lost, It is idle therefore to argue, that excessive rates are 
in every case compensated by returns of profits. Besides, wehave 
never been able to see the necessity of any Insurance Company 
charging from fifty to sixty per cent. more, than all experience” 
and investigation teaches us is sufficient, even although they 
agree to refund the sum so over-paid within the half-year. 
There ‘is no parallel to such a practice in any other commercial — 
transaction. We suppose it willbe receivedas an axiom, that the 
nearest approach to perfection, in a scale of premiums for life in- 
surance, is attained where, to use the hackneyed phrase of the 
Offices themselves, “ the rates at every age are as low as is con- 
< sistent with absolute security.” We grant that where the nature 
of the risks to be undertaken is dqubtful, or otherwise imper- 
fectly defined, the under-writers are quite justified m—if they 
must err—erring on the safe side ; but the nature and extent of 
the risk being precisely known, we canriot help thinking that 
the Office which, while it affords perfect security for the fulfil- — 
ment of all engagements, at the same time enables people to © 
insure at the lowest amount of present yearly outlay, is the 
most desirable Office for the public to support. It is only — 
reasonable to suppose, that every man who, from the nature 
of his circumstancés, is necessitated to insure his life, can find 
GG 
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more lucrative employment for all the money he can spare 


after his insurance is effected than by depositing it with an 
Offce with a view to a reversionary bonus. He has made all 
necessary provision, and this being done, he can surely find a 
better use for the rest of his money, by employing it in the pro- 
secutioe of his own business, than by giving it to an Insurance 
Office to improve for him. 

Participation in future profits is all very well, where the 
right to this privilege can be obtained without extrava- 
gant outlay, and while we do not say of all the Offices in 
this country that they 


-.- - >. “keep the word of promise to the ear 
* And break it to the hope,” 


we repeat that what is generally wanted by those who effect in- 
surance is the absolute guarantee that a certain sum of money 
will be made good on the death of a particular person, should 
that event occur even the very next moment after the first pre- 
mium has been paid ; and, if we ourselves could obtain that gua- 
rantee by the payment to one Company of 1,000 rupees a year, 
we would on principle consider that method very much preferable 
to paying 1,500 rupees a year to another Company, for the same 
uarantee, however glowing the promises of future profits in the 
atter case might be. á 

It is no remarkable characteristic of Joint Stock Com- 
panies, in any part of the world, to refund money where 
there is no absolute obligation upon them to do so; and 
we have never heard any one bold enough to assert that the 
standard of collective morality amongst proprietary bodies in 
India is higher than it is elsewhere—rather the contrary in 
fact ; and we ourselves would consider the paying more than is 
necessary in such cases in the hope of getting some of it back 
after the expiry of a term of years, to be rather a dangerous 
experiment. 

ut granting that it is necessary to make considerable addi- 
tions to equitable rates, in order to constitute what is called a 
« participating” scale, it is worth while to stop and enquire what 
proportion the additions for this purpose in India bear to 
similar additions in England. 

Now we thought we had done with tabular statements, but we 
should like to take the Universal Office, and show how much in 
excess per cent. their “ with profit” rates for England are over 
the nett rates, according to the Carlisle Table, and supposing mo- 
ney to increase at three per cent. ; and also the excess per cent. 
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3 . — ~ 7 
of their Indian rates, with profits, over those we have calculat- 
ed and consider sufficient. Here is the result :— 
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It appears, then, if we add about twenty per cent. to the nett 
Carlisle three per cent. rates, we obtain the “ with profit” scale 
of premiums of the Universal Company for England, but it 
requires an addition of upwards of sixty per cent. to the nett 
Indian rates to make up the premiums for this country charged 
by that Office on the profit scale. No wonder that the Com- 
mittee appointed by Government reported, that the insured in 
this country were “chiefly, or a large portion of them, debtors 
© inthe services—men, it may be supposed, improvident in their 
€ lifeand habits.” Who, but those who are compelled to insure, 
would insure on such terms? No wonder that some of the 
local Insurance Companies pay dividends to their shareholders 
at therate of twenty to forty per cent. for the half-year, when 
they are able to obtain such excessive premiums as these. No 
wonder though we find the Universal suffermg from quite a 

lethora of wealth, from its accumulations in India. 

When it is considered that insurers must continue to pay 
these enormous rates for six years, before they become entitled 
to any return whatever ; when we remember that considerably 
more than three-fifths of the policies effected in this country are 
discontinued by non-payment of premium, and when we bear 
in mind, that this system has been going on for the last thirty 
years, our readers will cease to wonder at the magnitude of 
these accumulations. At the last half-yearly meeting in Cal- 
cutta of the Universal Company, if we remember rightly, one 
gentleman present protested against the subseriptions of the 
Indian policy-holders being withdrawn to England, while 
another endeavored to show,—albeit with the most felicitous 


— 
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disregard to mathematical requirements, for the highest powers 
of the actuary are called into requisition, in order to deter- 
mine what is divisible surplus,—endeavored to show, we say, 
in his own way, that at the allocation of profits in 1852, 
the full amount could not have been divided as provided for 
by the Company’s contract of copartnery ; but while we have 
no doubt, from the high character of the Office, and known 
ability of the actuary, that this is not the case, it seems clear 
that they have an urmecessarily large sum accumulated, and 
that this mainly arises from the excessive rates of premium 
which the policy-holders have for many years been called upon 
to pay. . - 

We have now done. Our sincere wish has been in these 
‘observations to do strict justice to all the Offices concerned, but 
at the same time to state the simple facts of the case, and 
leave our readers to draw their own conclusions. We have for 
a long time been anxious to throw some light on a subject lit- 
tle understood, but of great interest and importance to all. 
There is no doubt whatever that all the Offices, which we have 
thus ventured to bring under observation, are highly respecta- 
ble, but the terms of some of them require revision in order to 
adapt them more to the spirit of the times, and to our increased 
knowledge of the value of the commodities in which they deal. 
The local Offices may depend upon it, that the tendency of 
things at present is for English capital to seek an outlet in this 
country, and unless they modify their regulations, the whole 
business will pass out of their hands into those of the more 
enterprising of the English Companies. We have desired to 
place the terms of the different competing Life Offices on re- 
cord, because we think the public are bound to support the 
Offices which lead the way to a more equitable system of things, 
in preference to those who hereafter may make a virtue of 
necessity, who after for years fleecing the public enormously, 
reduce their terms to a reasonable standard, when they cannot 
do better—who, in a word, do justice not from principle, but 
from expediency. = 
At the same time, there should be no jealous rivalries, but ra- 
ther a generous emulation amongst such Companies. In India, 
alas ! from the way in which the system has been abused, the 
extent of its adoption, instead of being evidence, as it certainly 
is in England, of frugality and forethought, is rather indicative 
of recklessness and improvidence; but based on sound prin- 
ciples, and properly conducted, the legitimate object of such 


a _ Societies is a very good and praiseworthy one. They prac- 
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tically inculcate habits of providence and self-denial, and thus 
tend to the elevation of the species. If it be true, as Dr. 
Johnson has asserted, that “ whatever makes the future pre- 
€ dominate over the present, exalts us in the scale of think- 
‘< ing beings,” them these Societies ought to be encouraged by 
every possible means, nor should those who are actually en- 
gaged in assisting their progress, indulge in petty squabbles, 
because some are more successful in the prosecution of this 
good work than others. a” 

It was our intention to have said a few words on the ex- 
tension of the Life Assurance and annuity system to the native 
population, an enterprise which we haye very much at heart, 
but which is surrounded with ditheulties : our space at pre- 
sent will not permit. We would also have liked to say a few 
words on certain abuses in the practice of Marme Insurance in 
Calcutta, but will be prevented for the same reason. The ob- 
jection to the local Marine Offices is, that they seem to be got 
up with a view more to the remuneration of the Agent, than the 
good of the public and the respective copartneries. We sug- 
gest to the shareholders in such Companies, that the Agents 
should be paid a commission upon the profits realized, and not 
upon the gross premiums received. 


Since writing the above, we have seen Mr. Neison’s Report 
on the Bengal Civil Fund, dated 14th December, 1852, just 
received, and it is gratifying to be able to state, that it amply 
confirms our argument in several important particulars. It will 
be remembered by many of our readers, that the Committee 
appointed by the Ciyil Fund to examine Mr. Davies’ Report 
took exception to it on several grounds, and among others that, 
deducing as he did his table from Dodwell’s List of Civil 
Servants, from 1780 to 1838;he estimated the value of the lives 
of the members too low. We can quite remember, on seeing 
Mr. Davies’ Report, being surprisedthat he should have considered 
retired members of the Service as subject toa rate of mortality 
equal to that represented by the Northampton Table, the more 
especially that he himself, so far back as 1839, in his Report 
on the Madras Military Fund, alludes to the investigation of 


Mr. Christie into the casualties amongst retired officers of 


the Military Service, elsewhere referred to in this article. It 
was we considered difficult to understand how, if retired soldi 

lived much longer than according to Dr. Price’s Northampton 
Table, why retired civilians should not enjoy an equal or 
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-superior share of longevity to their military brethren. ` Mr... 
Neison, as we expected, has at once pointed out this discrepancy `, 
in the former Report on the Fund, and while he admits that the 
results of his own enquiries are corroborative of the justice of 

Mr. Davies's table up to the age of 40, he congiders that the mor- 

tality after that age is considerably less than is supposed in Mr. 

Davies's calculations.” i g 

But the most important information for our present purpose 

m Mr. Neison’s Report is, that it contains strong additional 
evidence, of-a gradual and certain improvement im average 
European longevity in this country haying taken place within 
the last few years. We think there cannot bea doubt that this 
is thé ease.” Whatever may be the cause, the fact appears 
indisputable,and it ought to bea highly important and gratifying 
one to every Englishman in India. Mr. Neison has, in the 
construction of his table of mortality for the Civil Service, 
availed himself of a Register of the Bengal Civil Servants 
from 1790 to 1842, compiled by Ramchunder Doss, under 
direction of Mr. H. T. Prinsep, whose paper on the deaths in 
the Civil Service, between 1790 to 1831, has been already 
referred to. ‘This list, it appears, was compiled expressly with 
a view to the construction of a table of mortality, and has beer 
already used for that purpose by Major Hannyngton ; but that 

entleman did not arrange his facts so as to shew the mortality 
or each decennary during the entire period. It is in the highest 
degree important, for many reasons, in investigations of this 
character, to divide facts into groups of equal size, and compare 
one group with another. Thus, if we have the facts for every 
decade of years over a long period, we are able to compare the 
experience of each decade with the other, and if no very 

material fluctuations are apparent, it goes to prove that a 
sufficient number of facts have been collected to form an average. 
In the present case it is evident that the very magnitude 
of the experience is an objection to the results which it appears 
Major Hannyngton and others have arrived at, because they 
include without distinction the casualties amongst the service at 
a period when the habits of Europeans in this country were 
notoriously inimical to-long life, and when the hygienic art in 
India was but very imperfectly understood. Thus we find from 
the Report under notice, that while during the period 1790— 
1819, the average mortality amongst the Bengal Civil Service, at 
ages twenty-one to forty, was 1.962 per cent. per annum, that 
during the period 1840 to 1842, it was not more than 1.773 per 
cent. per annum, showing a difference in favor of increased 
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longevity in later years of .189 per cent.: that is, supposing the- 
Service to consist of 500 members, about one fewer dies every 
. year now than we have reason to believe was the case during an 
earlier period This improvement is apparently chiefly owing 
to the increased loggevity of civilians above thirty. 

There is one tabfe in Mr. Neison’s Report so inféresting and 
encouraging, that we shall take the liberty of extracting it 
entire :— ) 
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21 to 25) 1.326 | 1.034 1.876 | 2 044 0.876 -|21 to 25 
26 to 30| 1604 | 1.104 1.960 1.963 0.998 126 to 30 
31 to 35| 1.933 1.374 " 1.553 1.026 | 1.063 31 to 35 
i386 to 40| 2.318 2.392 2340 1 403 | 1157 36 to 40 
il to 45| 2.792 | 2.038 ` 2.951 2.941 1.319 41 to 45 
21 to a 1.924 | 1.479 2.001 | 1783 | 1072 21 to 45 





We may state that the greater mortality in Glasgow and Liver- 
pool, as contrasted with that of the whole of England and » 
Wales, arises, if we remember rightly, from the number of 
Irish paupers who cross the channel in search of employment, 
and locate themselves in the cellars and low lodging-houses, 
each little family party forming a sort of nucleus of disease. 
But it is interesting, in even a statistical point of view, 
to know that the better class of male European residents in 
this country are actually subject to less risk to life than the 
aggregate male population of Glasgow, in the proportion of 
one in every 780. Hitherto, many people on coming out to 
India for a few years, have been filled with the most gloomy 
apprehensions, but the facts before us should have a tendency to 
dissipate such fears. The questioa for so long involved in doubt 
and obscurity as to the mortality amongst different classes 
of Europeans in India, is now pretty well cleared up. To those 
who have been content to leave their own country, where all 
the avenues to preferment are choked by eager and struggling __ 
competitors, and undergo a voluntary expatriation under the — 
sun of India, in the hope of realising that independence which 
is the object of every EXnglishman’s ambition, it must be cheer- 
ing to know that, with moderate attention to natural laws, 


` 
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— :t ey run very little more risk to life- than the generality of 
— ge ager at home, hea. that after even a protracted | 

in this country, the may return to England and 
amongst its h iest inhabitants. 
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#ArT. 1.—1l. The Great Exhibition Prix Essay, by the Reve 


J. C. Whish, M. A., Ineumbent of Trinity Church, East 
Peckham, Kent. London, 1852. 


2. Lectures on the Results of the Exhibttion—Lecture XI. By 
Professor Royle, M. D., F. R. S. Arts and Manufactures of 
India. London, 1852. 


Tae Industrial Exhibition, justly called the “ World's Great 
Fair,” is equally interesting to the Hindu and the European, 
to the philosopher and* the philanthropist, to the man of 
the world and the man of letters. It is suggestive of reflec- 
tion to all reflecting minds. It is unquestionably the greatest 
marvel of the age, and affords a signal illustration of that unity 
of nations, which constitutes the r TARN a, feature of mo- 
dern civilization. That all the nations of the earth, whether 
civilized or uncivilized, forgetting sor the time a 
animosities, and forgiving their mutual wrongs, and suppos- 
ed, should have emulated each other in a friendly riv y of 
industry, was a spectacle tlie like of which the ancient world 
never saw. The moral deur of such a spectacle far tra 
scended all the outw pomp and circumstance with w + 
Rome and Greece celebrated their proudest achievements. 

The idea of the Great Exhibition was conceived and enlay 
ms His Royal Highness the Prince Albert. As P 
of t 

















he “Royal Society of Arts,” he had eviously taken : 
an active part in establishing periodical ibitions of mą- 
nufactures on a'small scale. The success of those exhib 
tions had encouraged him, in 1848, to a quinquennial ex- 
hibition of British industr , to be held in 1, in connection with 


the | 
1849, he 
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and the Schools oe L but in the year 
ok the whole subject under his immediate and 
erintendanc >, and settl the . aa 
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be held in London, in 1851, for the purpose of “ exhibition, com- 
petition,and emulation;” and thatit should consist, firstly, of raw 
materials—secondly, of machinery and mechanical inventions— 
CARNES of manufactures—and fourthly, of sculpture and plastic 
art generally. It was also settled, that the Government should 
be askéd to appoint a Royal Commission, as the best mode of 
carrying this gigantic plan into effect. A second meeting was 
held at Osborne, on the l4th July, 1849, when the subject 
bf the Royal Commission was again discussed, and a general 
outline of a plan of operations was submitted and approved of. 
On the 31st July, 1849, His Royal Highness, as President of 
the Society of Arts, wrote to the Right Honorable Sir George 
Ea Grey, Bart., the then Home Secretary, to request the sanction 
of the Crown to the undertaking, and the issue of a Royal 
Commission. On the 3rd January, 1850, the Royal Commis- 
sion was granted by Her Majesty. 

It is not our intention to inflict on our readers a detailed ac- 
count of the origin and progress of the Exhibition. Howthe Royal 
Commissioners felt it their duty to terminate the contract with 
the Messrs. Mundy, notwithstanding the liberal spirit evinced 
by the latter, and throw themselves on the national sympathies 
for the pecuniary support of the great undertaking—how cordi- 
ally their appeal was responded to, and how voluntary contribu- 
tions poured in, so as to enable them to commence operations 
forthwith—how they were “ incorporated,” and thereby rendered 
exempt from personal liability—how zealously, ably, and success- 
fully they effected all the financial and executive arrangements— 
have been fully described by a host of writers on the Exhibi- 
tion, and must be well known to all readers, of all classes, in 
all lands. , = 

In this country, where nothing flourishes except when sup- 
ported by Government, and every thing languishes as soon as 
that support is withdrawn, many must find it rather difficult 
to realize the full extent of the beneficial operation of the 
“ voluntary principle,” in reference to the Exhibition” That 
such a gigantic undertaking, involving the expenditure of enor- 
mous sums of money, and requiring the co-operation of so many 

ifferent classes of the community, should have supported itself, 
instead of being paid for, and managed by, Government, is a 
fact which would scarcely be credited by the people of this 
country, accustomed as they are to expect the ** Sircar Bahadur” 
to do everything for them. But they must know that in England 
almost all the best of the public institutions and public works 
are the fruits of public spirit. There the interference of Govern- 
ment is not required so incessantly, and so indiscriminately ;— 
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here such interference is considered absolutely necessary. There 
the people are every thing ;—here the people are nothing. It 
were out of place here to speculate upon the cause of this 
difference, or upon the origin of that public spirit, which in 
England has accomplished so much, while through its want 
in India, so little has been even attempted. * 

Though the principles of the Exhibition had been previously 
discussed and settled, yet it was not till February, 1851, that 
they received the official confirmation of the Royal Commission- 
ers. It was then formally announced by the Commissioners, that 
the great collection should embrace the productions of all 
countries. They then sanctioned the proposal of Mr. Paxton 
for astructure of glass and iron, and the Crystal Palace sprang 
into existence, itself (taking into account the magical rapidity 
of its construction) a more magnificent monument of the high = 
industrial position of England, than all those magnificent pro- 
ducts of her industry which it enshrined, and which extorted 
the admiration of foreigners. It evidenced not only the magni- 
tude of her indigenous resources, but the perfection at which her 
knowledgg of the principles and laws of mechanics and machi- 
nery has arrived—it was indeed a mighty triumph of mechanical 
genius; and the facility and fine taste with which that genius 
converted the “raw material” into such a marvellous structure, 
is a noble exemplification of the combination of the practical and 
the ornamental, the useful andthe beautiful. The vastness of the 
plan, and the electrical rapidity with which it was carried into 
execution, attest energy and resolution such as characterize the 
sturdy Englishman alone, and such as, if they were to possess 
those, qualities, would enable the natives of this country to 
render her the finest country in the world. For while Naturéis 
pre-eminently bountiful to India, man is pre-eminently neglect- 
ful and ignorant of his interests; while ske has enriched the 
soil with an inexhaustible fertility, e has managed to thwart 
her benevolent provisions, and, in spite of her bounty, to live in 
poverty. à. 

The Great Exhibition was inaugurated on the Ist May, 1851, 
in the presence of Her Majesty, and with a grandeur and 
solemnity commensurate with its high and holy object. There 
was not only a gorgeous gathering of the rank and station, the — 
wealth and intelligence, the beauty and fashion, the piety and 
learning, the heroism and glory of England ;—there were also 
the representatives of a hundred different nations; there was 
Europe cordially shaking hands with Asia, and teaching her by 
example to encourage Industry, and to recognize in her the 
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ohe great source of prosperity and advancement; there was 
America meeting on friendly terms with Africa; while Aus- 
třalia Iooked on as the youngest member of the goodly family, 
with a fond hope that she one day would be not a step behind 
her elder sisters. 

_ The, Royal Commissioners assembled at thalf-past 11 o’clock 
in ‘the transept opposite the platform which had been erected 
in the centre of the palace. It is a fact not without in- 
terest to the people,gof India, that the chair of state, placed 
on that platform for Her Majesty, was the gift of an Indian 
prince, the Raja of Travancore. The Ministers of State and 
the Foreign Ambassadors, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
his suffragans, ascended the platform at about the same time, 
and took their places around the temporary throne. The 
great and veteran warriors of the kingdom, robed in their 
glittering uniforms, and decorated with stars and orders, assisted 
in celebrating this jubilee of Industry and Peace. Among 
them was to be seen the “ hero of a hundred fights,” bent down 
with years of honorable and glorious toil, and supporting him- 
self on the arm of an aged comrade. Among the foreigners 
who attended there, was one who, true to oriental etiquette, 
had not taken off his cap, but presented the singular spec- 
tacle of a covered head, among a sea of uncovered ones. 
He represented a nation which, though geographically in part 
European, is morally, socially, and religiously Asiatic. An 
enlightened curiosity had also tempted a native of the Celes- 
tial Empire to traverse the ocean and see the mechanical 
inventions of the “ outside barbarians,” before which the pro- 
ducts of his national ingenuity, however remarkable, sink into 
insignificance. But there was no one to represent India at 
the Exhibition! That none of those enlightened native gen- 
tlemen, who have freed themselves from the fetters of caste, 


should have been induced to cross the Kalapani, on this great 
and interesting occasion, cannot be reflected on without regret 


—a regret not altogether unmixed with reproach. It would 
have enlarged their minds, afid opened to them a new and won- 


———derful world. 4 
= At length the flourish of trumpets announced the advent of 


the Queen of the British Isles. Escorted by the illustrious 
dignitaries of the State and the Church, and the Royal Com- 
missioners, she entered the Crystal Palace, as the clock struck 
twelve, and her entrance was greeted with a burst of applause, 


= = which soon swelled into a deafening cheer, as it was taken 


$ up and multiplied into an ocean of sound by the innumerable 
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crowd who stood for miles around. Her Majesty took her seat = 
in the marble state-chair which had been placed on the centre 
of the dais, and covered with a mantle of crimson and gold. ~ 

Had this been all, it was indeed a beautiful and grand 
sight, and would have amply repaid the voyage of a native 
gentleman to Enghand. Before her rose the crystal feuntain, 
sparkling, ike another Koh-i-nur, under the resplendent rays 
of a mid-day sun, and behind her the graceful and umbra- 
geous foliage of several Indian and otheretropical plants, render- 
ed the view eminently picturesque and romantic. 

As soon as the sensation created by the entrance of the 
Queen had subsided, and the assembled thousands were settled 
down into their respective places, Prince Albert, whose intelli- 
gent headand philanthropic heart had originated the Exhibition, 
commenced the proceedings of the day by reading,.on behalf = 
of the Royal Commissioners, an address briefly detailing the pro- 
gress of their proceedings. Her Majesty read a gracious reply, 
accepting the address, and passing a warm and well-merited 
encomium on the Royal Commissioners, for their “ judicious 
and unremitting exertions.” His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury then read a fervent prayer, invoking the blessing of 
the Almighty Architect of the Universe on the Exhibition. 

The Queen afterwards descended from the dais, and a royal 
procession having been formed, moved to the west end of the 
nave. Having traversed the building, and taken a cursory 
survey, she returned to her place, and announced, amidst 
the roar of cannon and the flourish of trumpets,—* The Exhibi- 
tion opened.” 

Thus was the great temple of Universal Industry inaugurated, 
and it must be confessed, that never was such a magnificent puja -p 
paid to her before. Never, also, wasa spectacle so eminently 
calculated to exemplify the superiority of modern over ancient, 
and of European over Asiatic, civilization. To the wondrous 
collection of industrial products, the old world had afforded no 
parallel. The almost living and breathing statues, and other ta * 
cimens of the plastic art, the magnificent centre-pieces and side- _ 
boards, the ornamental vases and other furniture of Austria—the ae 
display of brilliant and genuine jewellery, bronzes, plate, and ž 

orcelains of France—the admirable malachite manufactures of — 








ussia—the beautiful mosaic works of Italy—the rich carvings — 
in wood of Switzerland,—and the marvellous machinery of | Bng — 
land ; her-self-moving, self-supporting, and self-controlling — 
machines, embodying the practical application of scie ice t 


the daily purposes of life, illustrated the peculiar ge 


— 
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indicated the resources of each country in the Western world. 
But it is foreign to our purpose to dwell on those objects. 
Allow us therefore to transport our reader to the department 
which represents India. It occupies both sides of the eastern 
end of the western avenue entering on the transept. You 
see on the side of the bay a curious collection of brass, copper, 
and earthen-ware vessels, including the ghora and guru, the 
dabur and the bakna, and on the other an infinite variety of 
specimens of iron. There are also several varieties of copper 
ore, smelted antimony, pyrites, lead, and tin. The mine- 
ral collection proves, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the 
land we live in abounds in mineral wealth, and particularly in 
that most material ingredient of civilization, viz., iron. Further 
on, you see ona deal table about 170 figures of every Hindu 
trade and occupation, and models of bullock-carts and hack- 
eries, ekhas and ruths, silk filatures, and weavers’ looms for 
manufacturing Dacca muslins, oil-mills and other paraphernalia 
of the kolu, the kamar’s wheel for making pottery, and 
tools used by the carpenter, goldsmith, bricklayer, and stone- 
cutter. The agricultural implements are numerous, and com- 
prise several kinds of the plough and charka, also of dalla, 
sleigh, khora, harrow, hoe, and several machines for clean- 
ing and husking rice, but all in the same rude state in 
which they would have been exhibited had the collection 
been made in the reign of Raja Vikramaditya instead of that 
of Rani Victoria. We do not find fault with them for their 
simplicity of structure, neither do we mean to say that they are 
not adapted to the purposes for which they are used; on the con- 
trary, we are inclined to believe, that several of the improved Eu- 
ropean tools would not be so well suited to this country, because 
of her climatic peculiarities and diversities ; but that our agri- 
cultural implements are susceptible,of considerable improvement 
must be admitted by all, and their improvement must be effect- 
ed by adopting the principles exhibited in the corresponding 
European machines, and modifying the details with reference to 
the soil and climate of India.* Indeed, that they should have 


— continued in the same primitive state, shows that the desire of 


— 


— 


improvement has not actuated the people of this land, and that 
the faculty of invention, which has wrought miracles elsewhere, 
has unfortunately not been called into existence here. Agricul- 
ture has been practised here from time out of mind. We find 
invocations to Bornu in the Vedas; but we nevertheless 
find it still in a very backward condition, whiclt must be 
attributed to several causes, such as the exuberant fertility 
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of the soil, the fewness of wants, and the institution of caste. 
The last cause has operated, perhaps, more powerfully and 
prejudicially than the others. By rendering all trades and 
professions hereditary, it has effectually barred improvement. 
By interfering with division of labor, it has rendered it com- 
paratively fruitless, and deadened all incentive to exertion. 
The institution might have been adapted to an early state of 
society when it was framed, but it is obviously repressive of all 
progression. “€ A perpetual succession’®(to quote the words of 
a lively writer) “ from father to son, of jewellers or tailors, 
€ of joiners or blacksmiths, dooming every boy that is born in 
the line to follow the calling his fathers followed, is a most 
dreary sameness—a dead level, sweeping away, age after age, 
till it is lost in the future—a turning of the social world into 
strata, resting one upon the other, each with its appropriate ~ 
deposit of men, as the successive strata of rocks have their 
€ deposits of fossils, no one of which can ever change its posi- 
€ tion in the scale. It is very well for trilobites and saurians 
€ to be fixed in strata for ever; they suffer nothing from want 
« 
< 


A AALA 


A 


of sympathy, and have no impulse to better themselves; but 

it is not the way for those who live and move, and have a being. 
‘ It is no plan for a world of brothers; no plan for a world of 
€ sinners; no plan for a world over which a Providence watches. 
‘ It was natural as a first thought for securing proficiency in 
€ the various branches of trade, scholarship, and arms. But it 
€ was not a contrivance to last for ever.” —( Arthurs Successful 
Merchant. ) 

The agricultural implements, noticed above, answer well 
enough when the crops are abundant and in favorable seasons, but = 
they cannot, like the improved European tools and processes, ex- . -~ 
tort any produce from an unwilling soil. Irrigation appears to be 
the one great thing with the ryot. When he has watered his fields ~ 
copiously, he believes he has done all that is necessary, but the 
other and more important processes and rules are not under- 
stood and practised by him. The rotation of crops is not suffi- ` 
ciently attended to ; and the value of fallowing, weeding, and 
manuring is utterly neglected. While on this subject, we 
may allude to a proposal of the Council of Education, for intro- 
ducing the study of agriculture into some of the zillah schools. 
It was suggested by the visit of their Secretary to Cuttack 


last year, and is worthy of the most attentive considerat 
of the Educational Board and the Government. That the intro- 
duction of an improved system of practical agriculture — 
Mofussil schools would prove most beneficial, cannot admit of 
a moment’s question. We regret to perceive, however, that the 
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members of several of the Local Committees of Education have 
opined that it is not practicable. We, for our part, do not see 
any reason, why it should not be effected. Thanks to the Agri- 
cultural Society’s exertions, the services of competent malis 
are, we believe, easily available. It is true that the absurd pre- 
judices sof the natives will be at first arrayed against the 
study of agriculture, but they will gradually die out as the 
advantages of it are practically experienced, in the shape of 
increased and superio» produce. We fully agree with the 
learned Secretary to the Council of Education, that ‘€ example 
constantly before their eye” will remove all prejudices and all 
objections, and we sincexely trust that a beginning will be made. 
The increased expense it will involve will, we are sure, be 
more than compensated by the important results. The absence 
of an industrial education for the middle and humbler classes of 
the people is one of the defects of the present system pursued by 
the Council of Education, and we hope it will be soon supplied. 
It is impossible to assign any limits to the agricultural resources 
of the country, and that so little progress should have been made 
in agriculture is a matter of surprise and regret. It is, there- 
fore, time for India to rise from her sleep of ages, and render 
herself, what she is evidently intended by Nature to be—the 
granary of the world. 

Among the manufactures of India may be noticed several 
specimens of cotton from Bengal, the Upper-Provinces, Bom- 
bay, and the Deccan. Though the want of roads, heavy taxa- 
tion, and other causes, have materially interfered with its exten- 
Sive cultivation, yet it is generally admitted, that if sufficient 
encouragement were held out, this country could supply not 
only England, but almost all Europe, with cotton. We trust, 
therefore, that the report of Mr. Mackay, the Cotton Commis- 


‘sioner, will tend to bring about thisedesirable result. The mass 


of valuable information he has collected can scarcely fail to 
convince the Manchester-men of the cotton-producing capa- 
cities of India, and rouse them to press on the Government 
the paramount necessity of affording every encouragement 


| to the culture and manufacture of cotton. But this- subject is 


worthy of a more extended consideration than we can now 
afford to give it; and we hope ere long to devote a separate 
article to its discussion. 

It must be gratifying to know, that the products of our 
looms were greatly admired at the Exhibition. And well they 


— — for the Khasa Mulmul, Schubnum, Abrawan, and other 


eGies of the muslins of Dacca, display a delicacy of touch, and 


a fineness and transparency of texture, which defy the imita- 
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tion of Lancashire and Manchester, New York and Massachu- 

setts. They are the finest instances to be found in the world 

of the production of a difficult effect by means apparently 

quite inadequate; and although the manufacture has now 

considerably declined, and no pieces are now fabricated of the ~ 
amazing fineness that was once attained, yet still the products 
of the Dacca looms must be regarded as something wonder- 
ful. There were several varieties of shawls of Cashmerian 
manufacture, carpets of Mirzapore, amd silk, chiefly. from 
Rajeshye, Murshedabad, and other districts of Bengal. The 
collection of silks comprised Cossimbazar corahs, silk gown 
pieces, kerchiefs, silk tusser, twisted silk, &c. We are happy 
to perceive, that the silk transmitted from Rajeshye by Messrs. 
J. and R. Watson, Mr. C. R. Jennings, and others, were 
greatly and deservedly prized, and won medals for their 
manufacturers. Though silk is generally supposed to have been 
imported from China, yet from the enquiries we have made, we 
are inclined to believe, that it is indigenous to this country. The 
tusser, gorod, and mulka, have been manufactured and worn 
by the natives from time out of mind—they were doubtless 
very inferior in quality originally ; but that the cultivation 
of the mulberry is almost as ancient as that of paddy, there are 
several reasons for believing. 

In the department of the fine works, you see the familiar, 
but not the less tasteful golaub-pas, utter-dhan, and other filagree 
works of Dacca; you admire also the mosaic works of Agra, 
the gold chains of Trichinopoly, the golden girdles of 
Vizanagram, and*the jewelled boxes of Nepaul, the clay figures _ 
of Kishnaghur, and the ivory figures of Berhampore. They 
all display great beauty and elegance of design and structure, 
and prove that the people of this country are not devoid of a 
fine taste; but that taste has not been so much cultivated as is 
necessary to the production of works of high art. They have 
not, therefore, attained any excellence in painting or sculpture. 

The pictures that adorn the boitakhanas of the “ old Babu” are 
wretched daubs. Our sculpture, though not deficient in convey- . 
ing a variety of expression, has failed to embody life-like views : 
of the human figure. It is chiefly employed in the representa- 5 
tion of Krishna, Radhica, Shiva, and other gods and goddesses. 
It occurs to us that the establishment of a painting class 
in connection with the principal educational establishmer 
would be very beneficial—it would create and infuse a cultivat 
taste for the fine arts, which would tell most favorably or 
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social and domestic habits of the people. — — — 
This department also comprises an interesting collection of 
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musical instruments, such as the tampura, the sitar, the dhole, 
the tubla, the pakaojas, the seranj, the beallah, the bin and 
the rubab. We fear, however, they did not much excite the 
attention or invite the examination of the visitors, for if we are 
not much mistaken, there prevails among Europeans an almost 
universal impression, that the music of India‘is not only infinite- 
ly inferior to their own music, but absolutely deficient in variety 
and suavity of tones. We have, however, no hesitation in say- 
ing, that this is a wrong impression, derived, most probably, from 
the dhawks and dholes, which thunder out their discordant music 
in the public streets on pujas and other similar occasions. 

On the comparative superiority of the European and native 
music, no one is competent to decide, who is not critically ac- 
quainted with both, but this we believe may be said, that if any 
thing shows the high mental cultivation of the people of this 
country, itis their music. It has been raised by them into the 
dignity and profundity of a science, being divided into six rags 
and thirty-six raginis. We are inclined to believe also, that 
though the instrumental music of this country may be inferior, 
yet its vocal music is at least as good in its way as European 
music. 

It will now be perceived, that this country was very fairly 
represented at the Exhibition. Thanks to the industry and 
energy of Dr. J. M’Clelland, and other members of the Central 
Committee, almost all the necessary articles produced by her, 
and obtainable either for love or money, were procured, syste- 
matized, and sent to England carefully and timely. Great cre- 
dit must also be accorded to those native noblemen and gentle- 
men, who contributed to the Exhibition several articles of value 
and vertu, like the Maharajas of Nepaul and Cashmere, Raja 
Sreeschunder Roy of Kishnaghur, and Raja Anudnauth Roy 
of Nattore, Babu Ramgopaul Ghose of Calcutta, and Babu 
Denonauth Sing of Benares. : 

The collection of the natural products and textile fabries of 
India, her machines and manufactures, her agricultural tools and 
implements, proves most incontestably the antiquity of her ci- 
vilization and the magnitude of her resources. She has been, 
from time immemorial, celebrated for the richness of her raw 
material, and the magnificence of her manufactures. The 
industry and skill with which she had worked the former, and 
the elegance and perfection to which she had carried the latter, 
challenged the admiration and invited the intercourse of other 
eivilized aficient nations. That she maintained an active and 
extensive commerce with Egypt, Persia, and Arabia, there re- 

‘mains not a shadow of doubt. . 
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At a time when the ancestors of our present rulers were as 
little civilized as the subjects of Raja Brooke, the Hindus culti- 
vated philosophy and the fine arts, and carried all their manufac- 
tures to a pitch of improvement unexampled by other contempo- 
raneous nations. But India—the earliest civilized—the empo- 
rium of the “ gorgeous East”—the fabled land of gold—~is now 
enveloped in the Cimmerian darkness of ignorance and super- 
stition. The sun of civilization has set upon her and travelled 
westward. The ignorance and tyranny of man have strug- 
gled, and successfully at last, against the over-flowing boun- 
ties of Nature. The enumeration of the articles sent out to 
the Exhibition proves, as we have said, that the indigenous 
resources of the country are incalculable and inexhaustible, 
and capable of enriching all her inhabitants. She abounds 
both in agricultural and animal produce, and in mineral 
wealth, in cereals, pulses, and spices of a hundred different 
kinds, in an infinite variety of vegetable fibres and animal 
furs, in gums, and innumerable other medicinal substances, 
in mines of copper, and beds of iron and coal. Why, then, 
it may be reasonably asked, is the great mass of the people so 
poor? Why is the condition of the rural population so especi- 
ally and intolerably wretched? Why are they compelled to live 
always from hand to mouth? Why is the name of a ryot 
become a synonyme with poverty and squalor? Why is his 
house a pig-stye, his food of the coarsest rice,—and that often 
insufficient in quantity,—and his dress a piece of tattered rag ? 
Why is all this destitution and distress in a land preg- 
nant with all the sourcesof wealth? Because ignorance, the 
most gross and universal, and superstition, the most debasing 
and demoralizing, have cramped the capacities and perverted 
the powers, dwarfed the understandings, and deadened the 
desires of the people. Social and political causes also have 
had a large share in producing their degradation. Their 
aversion to travel, and to agricultural and commercial pur- 
suits, is at once the cause and effect of that degradation. 
Though their ancestors maintained an active commerce with 
the Egyptians and other nations, yet the modern Hindus 
are wedded to their home. The idea of leaving their 
country to better their fortunes is equally repugnant to their 
feelings and habits. Locomotion disturbs all their social ane — 
domestic arrangements, and is the bane of their happiness. To 
obtain some snug little berth under Government, in the metro- 
polis, or in the adjacent district, appears to be the “all and in ~ 
all” of their existence. But to follow the more independent and — 
lucrative pursuits of the agriculturist, the —— and is 
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the merchant, is evidently alien to their ‘‘ second nature.” To 
brave the ocean in search of employment, however honora- 
ble and profitable, or to chalk out a new plan in a new country, 
appears to them to be chimerical and absurd. Agriculture 
and manufacture are considered degrading occupations, and 
even subordinate and inferior employments finder Government 
are preferred to them. Happily, these prejudices are dying out 
among the educated classes of the natives, but even they are 
not so deeply and praetically impressed with the advantages 
of those occupations as could be wished. In fact it must be 
admitted that the expectations of the friends of European edu- 
cation for the better class of natives have, in some respects, 
not been as yet realized. There seems not to be that intimate 
connexion between the head and the heart of the people of this 
country that exists elsewhere. Of them it may be emphatically 
said— Vident meliora probantque, deteriora sequuntur. 

Among the political causes, which have crushed their enter- 
prise and perpetuated their poverty, was the iron despotism to 
which the Hindus were subjected during the Mohammedan do- 
mination. The English Government has afforded several facili- 
ties for the development of the resources of the country. It has 
opened roads—it has excavated canals—it has established fairs— 
it has offered premiums to private enterprise. But what it has 
done, is as nothing compared with what remains to be done. It 
mustfree native industry from the pressure of that taxation, which 
now operates prejudicially to it—it must cherish native enter- 
prise by stimulating and rewarding native ambition, and thereby 
afford the best answer to the severe, but not wholly unmerited, 


plenty and happiness blessing the labors of the poor. We 
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should no longer see the zemindar and the ryot living and act- 
ing towards each other as beasts of prey and beasts of burden. 
Yes! we should no longer see the ryot living in a wretched 
hovel, and trampled upon by the zemindar, and fleeced by the 
mahajan, and victimized by both, through the instrumentality 
of those courts of jastice, which are intended to protect him. 
We should see him lodged in a neat and substantial house, and 
surrounded by those necessaries and comforts of life which are 
enjoyed by the peasantry of Europe. Ne should see him a 
man of some capital, and investing that capital in the improve- 
ment of his jote. We should see him a man of some know- 
ledge, and employing that knowledge jn asserting his rights 
when_invaded and outraged by others. We should see the 
educated and respectable natives no longer looking up to 
Government alone for employment, but ready to proceed, axe 
in hand, to the Mofussil, or, if need be, to travel to foreign and 
distant countries, and there eke out a fortune. We should see 
them jostling the European, not only at the desk, as is 
now the case, but behind the counter, in the factory and 
the mill, at the anvil and the loom. Such a happy pic- 
ture, the outlines of which we have attempted to indicate, is 
not the visionary dream of an enthusiast, but would be realized 
in all its integrity and fulness, if capital and energy and enter- 
prise were honestly and perseveringly directed by the natives 
of the soil to the development of her latent riches. They have 
plenty of capital, and to say that they have no energy or enter- 
prise would be to pronounce a libel on human nature; for though 
long curbed by the bridle of Mohammedan oppression, yet it 
has not been annihilated. Let us therefore trust and pray, that 
the Industrial Exhibifion of 1851 may be conducive to the 
social and economical regeneration of India, by opening the 
eyes of the natives to her 4‘ proverbial resources” and stir- 
ring them up to their development by inviting more largely 
European capital and European enterprise, and by inducing 
the Government to remove all obstacles, and afford all facilities 
for the production and exportation of the products of her 
opulent soil. i — E 
Let us trust and pray, that the Industrial Exhibition may not __ 
only be subservient to the improvement and elevation of her ina- 
dustrial condition, but tend to awaken the attention of Englan 
to the true worth of this “ brightest jewel in her crown,” ang 
borrow (with some slight alterations) the words of an e 
living preacher, to marry England to India in the coy 
a social, intellectual, and spiritual relationship, and to 
waters of the Thames, as it were, in an ecstasy of g 
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so auspicious a union, kiss those of the Ganges, and cause the 
forests of Ancient Albion, in the exuberance of sympathetic 
delight, to clap their hands over the spicy groves and palmy 
plains of India. 





= ; 

The two works, whose titles we have placed at the com- 
mencement of this article, reached us only after the article 
itself was written; we do not therefore attempt any review 
of them, but only express the satisfaction we have experienced 
on finding that the views which we have stated are gene- 
rally in accordance with those of theirauthors. Mr. Whish’s 
essay is a fine specimen of vigorous, unaffected writing, clear 
thinking, and correct feeling. Its author,—who, by the way, 
must, we suppose, have been born in India,—discovers no small 
- amount of observation, and presents us with a condensed but 
comprehensive view of the influence of the Exhibition upon the 
moral and spiritual interests of the world. He writes like a 
man and an Englishman, with the catholic feeling of the one, 
tempered and moulded, rather than counteracted or vitiated, 
by the nationality of the other. As a good specimen of his 
mode of writing, we present the following extract :— 


To say that the careful study and the perfect understanding of works of 
art enlarges the mind, and opens the way for increased prosperity, by 
making known new and easier methods of supplying our wants, is only to 
say what must be acquiesced in by all. But we go farther ; and say, that, 
when rightly carried out, it is a very effectual means of moral improve- 
ment. And it is only in this view that we are called upon at present to 
consider it. 

For, what is each new discovery of science? It is not an act of creative 
power on the part of the philosopher or the artist. It is not that he has 
either added some new element to the construction of the world, with a 
view to man’s service, or that he has forced into that service some hostile 
energy which he was never intended to henefit by, and which would obey 
himonly on compulsion. Itis only that he has dived deeper than others 
had done before him, into the benevolence of the Creator, as hidden in 
His works. It is only that he has traced out and laid open some fresh 
instance of the Divine power and wisdom, by which that benevolence was 
enshrined. We must beware that We do not praise such a benefactor as if 
he had bestowed the blessing itself upon mankind ; his praise is that he 
has discovered it, and made it available. His position is precisely similar 
to that of the miner; he finds the precious metal, but does not make it. 
Itis to tbe benevolent forethought and working.of God that we owe the 
gift itself. The whole earth is a treasure-house—a mine ;* from which we 
may obtain inexhaustible evidences of the goodness of our Creator. It is 
the self-imposed and delightful task of the philosopher to search deeper and 
deeper still; and when he has opened and prepared the way, then all are 
glad to follow, But are we to gaze about upon the newly unfolded trea 
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sures with a vacant stare of astonishment, without a thought of Him who 
spake the word, and it was done? Or are we bound to recognize the fact, 
that each fresh discovery is, as it were, an enlargement of the mirror in 
which we see reflected the various attributes of the Creator? An intelli- 
gent traveller, who lately ascended Mont Blanc, declares, that, when he 
reached “a certain spot, and from thence looked down upon the unspeak- 
able grandeur of the scene before him, the thought that instinctively rose 
to his mind was this,—D God! how wonderful are thy works! Similarly 
ought we to be moved by each new conquest of the human mind over the 
inertness of matter, or the inscrutability of more subtle agencies. We 
should view them as additional proofs of forethought aud goodness in the 
working of Him who prepared the earth for the residence of man. Every 
event which helps to overcome the sloth and indifference of men’s minds, 
and to allure them to the careful consideration of such conquests, may well 
be expected to lead them toa more admiring apd adoring Jove of God ; at 
least it gives them the knowledge which may become the foundation of that 
holy feeling. 

Upon this ground, then, among others, we hope that moral good will 
arise from the Great Exhibition of Industry. 

It is peculiarly satisfactory, as indicating the importance at- 
tached to the contributions furnished by this country to the Great 
Exhibition, that amongst the “‘ Lectures on the Results,” delivered 
before the Society of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, there 
is only one devoted to the consideration of the arts and manu- 
factures of a particular country, and that that country is India. 
It is also matter of congratulation, that this subject was com- 
mitted to Dr. Royle, a man than whom, although there may be 
some who have more acquaintance with particular branches, there 
is probably not one living who knows so much, regarding all the 
branches of Indian produce, and arts, and industry. Consi- 
dering the immense range of subjects that the lecturer had to 
handle, it is amazing how much information, regarding almost — 
all of them, he has combined to condense into a single lecture ; 
and all is clear and intelligible, even without the plates and 
specimens which were exhibited in illustration of the lecture 
at its original delivery. — 
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ART. II.—1. Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the 
Buddhists. By B. H. Hodgson. Serampore, 1841. 


2. Notes on the Religious, Moral, and Political State of India, be- 
fore the Mohammedan Invasion. By Colonel Sykes. London, 
lS. 

3. The Pilgrimage of Fa Hian. Jaleutta, 1848. 

4. Christianity in Ceylon. By Sir J. E. Tennent. London, 1850. 

5. Introduction à D Histoire du Buddhisme Indien. Par E. 

Burnouf. Paris, 1844. 
6. A Manual of Buddhism. By R. S. Hardy. London, 1853. 


No form of religion is so wide-spread as Buddhism. By the 
best authorities its followers are said to be more than three 
hundred millions.* It prevails over most of the fertile and 
populous regions of South-eastern Asia, It is the prevalent 
form of religionin Burmah, Siam, An-nam, Japan, Thibet, and 
Loo-ch6o; in Ceylon, Nepal, Mongolia, and the splendid is- 

_ lands of Malaysia, it is widely diffused ; whilst, with the excep- 
tion of the aristocratic, political disciples of Confucius, and the 
rational, philosophical followers of Laou-tsze, the unnumbered 
millions of China worship Buddha. As the religion of one- 
third of the human race, as a system exhibiting some singular 
developments of the religious faculty, and as a form of belief 
exerting a most mighty influence on the destinies of numerous 
nations and countless individuals, it merits our thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

Justice to ourselves, as well as to our readers, requires the 
statement, that whatever may be written in the present day 
on Buddhism must lie open to future correction. The esote- 
ric principles of this wide-spread system are but imperfectly 


ERA * Hassel estimates the Buddhists at 315,977,000. Balbi numbers them at only 
PR 170,000,000 ; this is evidently much below the truth, and may be accounted for by 
; his estimating the inhabitants of the Chinese Empire at 150,000,000, whereas the last 
= imperial census gives the number as 367,000,000, which Mr. Gutzlaff declares to be 
as “near the truth as can be ascertained.” The following estimate was given by 

<j oie Neumann of Munich, in the Journal Asiatique for 1834, of the number of 
— ists :— 










T COE arisera denni Ss 200,000,000 Indo-China... 2222 TPR eee eee 25,000,000 
l Manchoos and Mongols ......... 5,400,000 Ceylon............ — — 600,000 
Japan and Loo-Choo... 22222 22 25,000,000 Nepal Te HRS RHEE ee 2, 1,000 
Thibet and Bootan............ -«---- 6,000,000 = 
RO Gtlsct uc S tenses =...... s.r... 5,000,000 Total... 269,000,000 








_ This number is too low, because there are several smaller Buddhist States not enu- 
erated, and the disciples of Fo, in China, are probably much beyond two hundred 
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known; for although we may easily ascertain what are ifs 
popular aspects, it is difficult sometimes to trace out the more 
philosophical and abstract notions which lie hidden beneath, 
and amidst the “f various and varying” forms of this Protean 
religion, to define what are its fundamental principles, its sub- 
stantive truths; just as it is difficult to a stranger, when“ view- 
ing an Indian army, in which are blended cavalry and infantry, 
regulars and irregulars, Europeans and natives, Sheiks, Patans, 
Gurkas, Rajputs and Hindustanis, to point out what there 
is which unites them into one mass, distinguishing them from 
other forces, and at the same time binding them to each other. 
Many of the original sources, whence correct informtion 
might have been obtained respecting the rise and early tenets 
of this faith, have been destroyed or mutilated. The fierce 
and terrible struggle between Buddhism and Hinduism, which 
led to the complete expulsion of the former from India, was 
followed up by the efforts of the latter to destroy every memo- 
rial of the existence and the power of its rival. Large and 
massive temples were either demolished, or divested of every 
Buddhistie peculiarity, and then devoted to the worship of 
Jagannath, of Vishnu, or of Shiva; its literature was destroy- 
ed, and its history perverted or suppressed; hence it is, that 
Hindu writings are of very doubtful value in all investigations 
into early Buddhist history ; and leaving the land of its nativi- 
ty, we must search the literature of the various nations amongst 
whom it took refuge, would we arrive at eyen a proximate- 
knowledge of its primitive form. re 
Another source of difficulty arises from the fact, that the — 
Buddhism of one country is very different from the Buddhism __ 
of another. Religious error has ever been as flexible as it is © 
frail. Buddhism has been pre-eminently so. Mohammedanism — 
has destroyed the systems with which it has come into conflict, 
Buddhism has absorbed them into itself. Like the supple 
climbing parasitic plants of the tropics, which spread them- 
selves over every tree and ruin within their reach, themselves 


A 


leaving the form of that object substantially unchanged, has 


assuming a form from the objects to which they cling, yet- ; 


Buddhism spread itself over numerous nations and islands of | 
the sea; too feeble to destroy, it has overlaid and smothered 
the Polytheisms it met, and assumed a form which was dictated _ 
by the very superstition over which it triumphed. D 
the twenty-three centuries of its existence, among nat 
markable for their intellectual subtlety, speculativen 
apathy, it has developed “ phases of faith” which q 
as much from one another, as they do from ayowee 
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nistic creeds. In Nepal it has incorporated within itself much 
of Hindu mythology; in Ceylon, it has assumed an atheistic 
form; in Thibet, it is theocratic; in China, “ it acknowledges 
< gods many and lords many, its principal divinities are god- 
< desses, together with innumerable other feigned deities, 
< presiding over individual, local, and natipnal interests ;”* in 
Camboja, “ it is nothing else but a vast ana absurd Pantheism, 
€ which covers with its veil a hopeless Atheism.” And from 
viewing it merely in its local aspects, various writers have been 
led to give the most conflicting definitions of the leading princi- 
ples of the faith of Guadama. It hasbeen represented “ sometimes 
€ as almost perfect Thesm ; sometimes as direct Atheism ; some- 
< times as having the closest analogy to what in a Greek philo- 
< sopher, or ina modern philosopher, would be called Pantheism ; 
< sometimes as the worship of human saints or heroes; some- 
< times as altogether symbolical; sometimes as full of the high- 
< est abstract speculation; sometimes as vulgar idolatry.”$ All 
these statements are true when made about a form of Bud- 
dhism, but they are manifestly false as definitions of Bud- 
dhism. The investigators into oriental systems of religion 
need to be aware, lest like the two knights on the opposite 
sides of the statue with the gold and silver shield, they too 
dogmatically declare that their opinions are true, forgetting 
that the opinions of others are equally so. 

Another reason why diffidence is most becoming when wri- 
ting on this subject, arises from the fact, that we are in posses- 
sion of only a small portion of the existing literature of the 
system. Turnour and Upham in Ceylon, Hodgson in Nepal, 
and Colonel Sykes in India, have brought valuable Buddhist do- 
cuments to notice, whilst Burnouf, Klaproth, Lassen, and others 
in Europe have done much to unfold the system to our view; 
but the wisest of them have felt that it was reserved for a future 
age to solve those mysteries, which they could but imperfectly 
unravel. Although, as with Hinduism, it is to be feared that on 
some questions, especially of an historical nature, light can never 
_ more be shed, yet there are others from which the darkness of 
ages shall ultimately pass away. 

As an illustration of the correctness of some of the previous 
remarks, we may allude to the conflicting statements made by 
different writers respecting the time when Guadama lived and 
died. A Thibetan author of the sixteenth century mentions 
no less than fourteen different calculations made to fix the date 


£ * China ; by Professor Kidd. 
— Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. vi., p. 605. 
— į Maurice's Religions of the World. 
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of his death. Bohlen gives a list of thirty-five dates of the 
same event. The time when he flourished has been fixed at 
various periods, ranging over more than 1800 years. Some 
Thibetan writers state that he died 2420 years B. C. The 
Chinese and Japanese tell us that he was born 1029 years 
B. C., and died 950 B. C., although other Chinese docu- 
ments place his bitth 688 years B. C., and his death 609 
B. C.* The chronology of the Rajatarangini, a Cashmerian 
history, gives the early part of the sixteenth century B. C. 
as the period of his death; whilst the Singhalese annals give 
the year 543 B. C. as the date of his death, when he was 
about eighty years of age. The last date is probably very 
nearly correct. Some writers have attempted to reconcile these 
varying statements by suggesting that there were several 
Buddhas. Without denying that Buddhism existed in some 
form before the age of Guadama, we may state that the sug- 
gestion of several historical Buddhas is based upon very imper- 
fect evidence.T 

Sakya Muni, Sakya Sinha, or Guadama Buddha, the founder 
of the system which bears his name, was born at Kapila, in the 
kingdom of Magadha, not far from the modern city of Lucknow. 
He is said to have been the son of a king, and the various 
accounts of his life sufficiently indicate that he was of guperior 
rank. Like Confucius, whom in many respects he resembled, 
it is said he spent the earlier period of his life in princely 
enjoyments; but on arriving at maturity, he broke away, like 
our Henry the Fifth, from his youthful associations, that he 
might pass his days in retirement and meditation, or in the 
sterner duties of religious proselytism. For several years,— 
somewhat reliable tradition informs us—he lived in the practice 
of rigid austerity, but afterwards adopted a more gonial mode 


* That the higher date of the Chinese is to be rejected, and the Singhalese pre- 
ferred in its stead, may be shewn by the following facts. All writers state that 
Sakya died in the reign of Ajatasatta. According to the chronology of the Va 
and Motsiya Puranas, this king flourished about 243, or, according to the Vishnu 
Purana, about 280 years before Chandragypta. Now the latter was a cotemporary 
of Seleucus Nicator, who reigned from 310 to 305 B. C. If then we add the latter 
number to the former, we shall arrive at the true era of Prince Sidhanto’s death. 
Again, it is generally acknowledged by those nations that assume the higher date, 
that the second revision of the sacred writings took place during the reign of Asoka, 
230 years after the death of Sakya; but since he flourished about the middle of the 


third century B. C., the death of Guadama could not have taken place 900 years be- 
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fore our era. 


+ The question is, were the mortal Buddhas, who are said to have precede 
Sinha, real personages, or are they myths? Buddhist history begins wi 
and all that we know of previous events is said to be the result of his sp 
lation. There is, however, reason to believe, that even Sakya himself \ 
by a relative of his own on some point relating to the number of Buddhas 
ey existed ; and from Fa Hian, we learn that, when he was in India, 
a sect who acknowledged the Buddhas anterior to Sakya, but rejected 
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of life, because convinced that the mortification of the fiesh 
was inefficacious to bring blessings to the soul. When first he 
became a religious teacher, he is said to have been reserved 
in the declaration of his views, probably because they were 
abstract rather than practical. Unlike his proselytizing succes- 
sors, yet apparently hke the Rishis and Munis of his own land, he 
selected such disciples as he supposed capable of comprehend- 
ing his ideas and of sympathizing with them; but—whether 
from his growing popularity, his great benevolence, or his 
altered sentiments, we know not—he soon developed a more 
popular form of instruction, partly ethical, partly philosophical, 
and partly religious, and proclaimed it himself through a con- 
siderable part of Central India. Magadha was the stronghold 
of his followers, and his own most frequent residence ; its kings 
espoused his cause, and lent their influence to spread a doctrine 
so favourable to the conservation of their privileges. He is 
said to have attained to supreme intelligence, or to have become 
Buddha, before his death, which took place to the north of 
Patna, in the neighbourhood of the mountains of Nepal. 
What may have been the actual character of Sakya 
Sinha, and how far he was influenced by pure, benevolent, and 
exalted motives, it is difficult to define, since we are left but 
with fey facts to aid us in forming a conclusion ; and we must 
resort to a species of induction, which is difficult at any time 
in relation to human character, and especially so in relation to 
men who have stood, like Ajax, above the multitude, and who 
are usually as much unduly depreciated by their enemies as they 
are exalted by their partizans. There is no reason to believe 
that the low ambition of founding a sect, the desire of sup- 
planting teachers who had overlooked or despised his claims, 
or the love of spiritual domination, were the motives under 
which Guadama acted. We are no hero-worshippers in the 
Emmersonian sense, nor on the other hand, are we inclined to 
anathematize those master minds who have established great 
religious systems. A profounder investigation, and a less pre- 
judiced judgment, are beginning to show that they were neither 
the knaves, nor the hypocrites they have been represented. 
Priest-crafts exist because people like them. Many a founder 
of a sect has been led on to his dizzy pre-eminence, much more 
by the desire of the multitude to have a master and a leader, 
than from any wish of his own to deceive and mislead. The 
minds capable of exerting the mightiest influence over others, 
are generally of a type incapable of the baseness of religious 


= imposture; but we cannot pursue this tempting discussion. By 
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_ what mental process Sakya Sinha was led on from the pleasures 
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of a princely youth to the rigid practice of asceticism, and 
then to undertake the difficult and dangerous labours of a reli- 
gious reformer, it is difficult to say ; however, we are not wholly 
without light,albeit our path lies through an Indian jungle, and 
night, and the rank vegetation of ages obscures and impedes 
our course. - 
‘There is reason to believe, that like all profound and reflec- 
tive minds, Guadama was inclined to dwell on the more sombre 
aspects of human life, and the more perplexing mysteries which 
are connected with the relations of mankind to the spiritual and 
the future. It is said, that circumstances in his early history 
threw a dark shadow over his prospects, and induced him to seek 
in solitude relief for his own broken spirit, and a remedy for the 
ills under which he saw humanity suffering: There seems good 
reason to believe, that when he laid aside the habits of an 
ascetic,and became a public teacher and the founder of a party, 
he was influenced chiefly by a benevolent desire to eheck the 
progress of error, and to confer on the people a systém ‘which, 
in its tendencies, should operate to check evil, and cherish that 
which was virtuous and good. We cannot but attribute to him 
a profound sympathy with human nature in its vain efforts to 
attain a higher state of purity and freedom than it had then 
reached ;—a desire toset men free from the priestly domination 
which crushed them down to the dust; anda wish to diffuse 
principles, which, if not productive of the largest amount of 
happiness, should at least preserve the multitude from the 
depths of evil into which they were ever liable to fall; in 
short, he seems to have. possessed the chief attributes of a- 
wise, benevolent, and thoroughly able reformer. ; 


What position he assumed in relation to the popular and do- 


minant faith, and in what respects that position was altered on 
account of the opposition of .his enemies, we are not informed. 
We feel assured, however, that he commenced his career as a 
public teacher, not as the opponent of Hinduism, butas its adhe- 
rent; probably, as the expounderof some dogmas which had for- 
merly been recognised, but were iow forgotten and cast aside, 
like the trappings of some gorgeous pageant when it has passed 
away. “It is clear,’ says Burnouf, “ that he appeared as 
€ one of the ascetics, who, from the most ancient times, had been 


in the habit of traversing India, preaching morality, respected 
‘ in society in proportion to the contempt of it which they 
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€ derive from their school the knowledge of which he was in 
‘quest. * * * Sakya Muni, or the anchorite of the Sakya 
< race, is not distinguished, at first, from other anchorites of 
< Brahminical descent; and the reader will see presently, when 
< I collect the proofs of the struggles which he had to ‘sustain 
‘ against the rival ascetics, that the people, astonished at the 
€ persecutions of which he was the object, \ometimes asked his 
< opponents what reasons they had for hating him so much, 
< seeing he was only a mendicant like themselves.” 

That Guadama did not begin by assuming a position directly 
antagonistic to Hinduism, is shewn also by the following consi- 
derations. That attachment to what is believed to be religious 
truth, which leadstoa bold, unequivocal, disinterested denunci- 
ation of error, and a repudiation of all its sophisms, is essentially 
a Christian virtue; nor do we remember a single instance 
among heathen nations, in which certain tenets have been 
disinterestedly abandoned only because they were erroneous, 
and others as boldly adopted only because they were true. 
On the other hand, numerous instances of mental reservation, 
an unfair and specious interpretation of the popular faith to 
square with the opinions of wiser men, or of down-right 
hypocrisy, will present themselves to the readers of classical 
history. And there has not been a Hindu sage, from the days 
of Vyasa to those of Chaitanya, who has not acted more or less 
on the policy of Kapila, the founder of the Sankya philosophical 
school, who seems to have admitted the existence and liberation 
of the soul as ferms into his atheistical system, as Epicurus ad- 
mitted the gods into his, simply that the prejudices of poly- 
theists might not be shocked by a direct denial of a tenet ac- 
knowledged by the received religion. 

A question -here arises, which has relation both to the 
character of Guadama and the early history of the system 
which bears his name. Which is the more ancient system, 
Buddhism or Brahminism? We shall not be expected to go 
fully into this controversy, although it is worthy of lengthened 
‘remark; at the same time we cannot fairly pass it by. It is 
alleged by those in favour of the priority of Buddhism, that 
many of the dates assigned for the age of Buddha are far back 
ìn antiquity beyond the period we have fixed for the apotheosis 
5 of Guadama—that the system bears marks of extreme simpli- 
city and antiquity—that there were Buddhas before Sakya 


— Buddha. We are confident, that as a system of religion, Brah- 






_minism is much older than Buddhism; but we see no reason to 
* onclude that Buddhist opinion did not exist before the age of 
8 ukya Muni. There is reason to believe, that some of the 
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tenets of his system were held by ascetics—perhaps even 
taught as distinctive matters of faith, long before his age. 
They might be—they probably were—a part of that surging, 
crude, shadowy mass of notions which have always been float- 
ing about in the Asiatic mental atmosphere, waiting for some 
Zoroaster, Mohammed, Hermes, or Vyasa, to give them * a habi- 
tation and a name.” It may be possible, therefore, to show that 
isolated tenets of the Buddhist system existed long anterior to 
the age of Guadama; but it was he whqafounded and systema- 
tized the religion. Andas no entire system, which has ever taken 
hold of the minds of nations, neither the religions of the ancient 
nations of Europe, nor Hinduism, nor, Mohammedanism, have 
emanated as original productions from one mind, but men of ge- 
nius, selecting that which was true or fitting in current opinion, 
and amalgamating it with new forms of thought, have created 
faiths more suitable to the age which gave them birth;—it was 
thus with Buddhism. Ideas which Sakya saw were in danger of 
being overlaid and forgotten—and ideas which he conceived were 
essential to give compactness and strength to his system, were 
mingled that they might forma faith able to satisfy the cravings 
of humanity, and capable of offering resistance to antagonistic 
creeds. 

If then the Buddhist religion originated with Sakya Muni in 
the fifth century B. C.—and this we aver—it is of course pos- 
terior to Brahminism. But we must offer further proof of this. 
Buddhist history can be traced up with great distinctness to 
the age of Sakya Muni, but no further; whilst Hindu history 
can be traced up to an antiquity to which authentic Buddhist 
history lays no claim. The Vedas were compiled by Vyasa 
about the fourteenth century B. C., but no date for the rise 
of Buddhism earlier than the twelfth century B. C. merits 
the least notice. The Bwddhists of almost every country 
speak of India as the original seat whence their faith was 
derived, and such a concession is surely of great weight, if not 
decisive. The religious literature of these nations constantly 
recognises Hinduism as existing in the time of Guadama, and 
as offering the greatest opposition to the spread of his opinions, 
To cite but one witness, Burnouf, in his Introduetion to the His-_ 





says—* All these deities are those of the people amidst whom 
© Sakya, with his devotees, lived,” and after quoting several oe 
that the disciples of Sakya recognised Indra, Brahma, J ss 
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ship already existing, and that he did not invent it. * * *Lam 


thoroughly convinced, that if Sakya had not found around him a pan- 
theon peopled with the gods I have named, he would have had no need 
to invent, in order to ensure to his mission tho authority which the people 
might refuse to a man. Sakya does not come, like the Brahminical incar- 
nations of Vishnu, to show the people an eternal and infinite God descend- 
ing on arth, and preserving, in his mortal condition, the irresistible power 
of the Deity. He is the son of a king, who becom#s a religious devotee, 
and who has nothing to recommend him to the people but the superiority of 
his virtue and his knowledge. 


Elphinstone argues‘on the same side “ from the improbabi- 
< lity that the Buddhist system could ever have been an origi- 
€ nal one.” He says:— 


A man as yet unacquainted with religious feeling would imbibe the first 
notions of a God from the perception of powers superior to hisown. Even 
if the idea of a quiescent divinity could enter his mind, he would have no 
motive to adore, but would rather endeavor to propitiate the sun, on 
which he depended for warmth, or the heavens, which terrified him with their 
thunders. Still less would he commence by the worship of saints; for sanc- 
tity is only conformity to religious opinions already established; and a 
religion must have obtained a strong hold on a people before they would 
be disposed to deify their fellows for a strict adherence to its injunctions, 
especially if they neither supposed themi to govern the world, nor to medi- 
ate with its ruler. 

The Hindu religion presents a more natural course. It rose from the 
worship of the powers of Nature to Theism, and then declined into Scep- 
ticism with the learned, and man-worship with the vulgar. 

The doctrines of the Sankya school of philosophers seem reflected in the 
Atheism of the Biddha, while the hero worship of the common Hindus, 
and their extravagant veneration for religious ascetics, are much akin to 
the deification of saints among the Batfiddhas. We are led, therefore, to 
suppose the Brahmin faith to have originated in early times, and that of 
Buddha to have branched off from it at a period when its orthodox tenets 
had reached their highest perfection, if not shown a tendency to decline. 


Perhaps one of the strongest proofs in favour of the position 
we are maintaining, is the statement of all Buddhist authorities, . 
that all the seven Manushi Buddhas were of Brahmin and 
Kshetria descent.* 


- Buddhism had gained a firm footing, and numbered its thou- 
sands of disciples, when Guadama died. Kassyapo was then 
chosen to be the leader of the party or the sect. What were 
his peculiar functions, we are not told; they could not have 

been those of a sovereign pontiff, for the system was too popu- 

lar in its form, and too hostile in spirit against an established 
hierarchy, to admit of such an office. Probably he was regard- 
_ed as the most worthy to preside over its communities, and to 







: _*Hardy makes the same statement respecting the twenty-four mortal’ Buddhas 
= who preceded Guadama. It may be necessary to state, that writers differ as to the 
number of mortals who bave become Buddhas, 
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guard the conservation of its principles. His influence and 
ability. were, however, immediately needed, for, during the first 
year after Sakya’s death, it was necessary to call a council at 
Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha. The doctrines of Bud- 
dhism were then defined by the most eminent followers of the 
system. To the Sutto-Pittaka, ascribed to Guadama kåimself, 
they added two supplementary parts. These compose the most 
valued Buddhist writings, for the council is supposed to have 
been divinely inspired, that they migh transmit the system, 
pure and authoritative, to future ages.* 

About a century after the death of Guadama, a second coun- 
cil was held, in the year 443 B. C., at Wesali, in Magadha, to 
suppress some heretical opinions which were held. After the 
degradation of the heretical, the orthodox, in order to check the 
recurrence of schismatic opinion, revised the existing sacred 
writings, and lent them the weight of their authority and influ- 
ence. 

Another, and a yet more important, council was held about 
220 years B. C., at Pataliputra, in the reign of Asoka, who 
used his great influence to spread Buddhism in India. It seems 
to have met, not only to check a perverted form of the religion, 
but also to suppress the hostility of a party, who had taken 
alarm at the rapid spread of Sakya’s opinions. On this, as on 
the former occasions, the most eminent Buddhists revised the 
formulas of their faith, and, not improbably, modified them to 
meet the wants of an enquiring and a refined age.f 

Buddhism had all along displayed a strong proselytizing ten- 
dency. Beneath the force of that tendency, Hinduism had been 
obliged to give way, repulsed, if not defeated; and not only 
in Magadha, but among numerous Hindu kingdoms, the faith 
of Sakya pressed on with all the prestige of a youthful, 
vigorous, and successful assaWant. This tendency was intensified 
and developed by the third council. It set in operation one of 
the most remarkable proselytizing efforts the world has ever seen. 
Missionaries were despatched not only into various parts of India, 
but to Gandhara, the upper partof the Punjab, to Cashmere, 
to Thibet, the various regions to the north and west of the 
Himalayas, and to Ceylon. 


* The Buddhist age of nization is said to have continued for four hundred 
years. During this period a 


Abhidhammo, and Sutto-Pittako. Besides these, Buddhism recognises an immense 
mass of sacred literature. — 


+ See Turnour’s Introduction to the Mahawanso. Ue fixes the date of a third 
council in 309 B. C. —— a 
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arge mass of reputed sacred writings were given, called 
by the Singhalese the “ Pittakattaya,” or the three Pittakas, called the Wineyo, 
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What led to this extraordinary movement, so unlike what 
might have been expected from any Indian system, is a matter 
of dispute. Landresse and others would lead us to suppose 
that it was rather the result of flight from persecution than 
of spontaneous zeal. There is, however, good reason to believe, 
that until several centuries afterwards, no persecution, at least 
of an organized nature, disturbed the Buddhist community. 
“There was undoubtedly no dubious blending of the proselytizing 
and martial spirit in this movement; not only has the genius 
of the system been pre-eminently peaceful, but widely as 
it has spread, in no instance has it employed force. Even 
political intrigue has had less to do with its diffusion than 
with the diffusion of Brahminism, Mohammedanism, and even 
Christianity itself. Whether it was the result of rivalry, leading 
the followers of Guadama to aim at a geographical and numerical 
superiority over their Brahmin adversaries—or, whether it was 
that love for proselytizing which stimulates the religionists of 
every creed, save the caste-bound Hindu—or, whether it was 
the promptings of an elevated and benevolent sentiment—or, 
whether it was the result of one of those capricious, sudden, 
mysterious movements, which occasionally impel the people 
of Asia to wake up from the lethargic sleep of ages, like the 
forces of nature when the earthquake heaves, and to perform 
deeds of daring and of energy which are foreign to their ordi- 
mary nature, we profess not to decide. Account, however, as 
we may for this remarkable“ outbreak of religious energy, 
remarkable chiefly for its disinterestedness and peacefulness, 
it stands recorded as a fact on the page of history, al- 
though its causes are hidden amidst the shadows of a dim 
and distant antiquity. As with modern Christian missions, 
the efforts to diffuse abroad the principles of the faith 
were attended by corresponding efforts to spread it through- 
out the land of its birth. These efforts were attended 
with signal success. Mr. James Prinsep has attempted to 
show, from the testimony of coins and inscriptions, that in the 
age of Alexander of Macedon, India was under the rule of 
Buddhist kings. Colonel Sykes speaks still more positively — 
cw ith respect to the general prevalence of Buddhism in India 
< from the seventh century B. C. to the seventh century A. D., 
* the personal testimony of Fa Hian, that when he was in India 
€ there was not a single prince eastward of the Jumna who was 
* notof the Buddhist faith, and that it had continued UNINTER- 
€ RUPTED from the time of Sakya Muni, would seem to render 
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_ “ further testimony unnecessary, up to the beginning of the fifth 
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< century A. D.”* These views, we think, require modification. 
They give a somewhat too wide and too early sway to Bud- 
dhism. It does not follow that because it was dominant, when 
Fa Hian was in India, about the year 412 of our era, that 
therefore it was equally dominant, or equally prevalent, nine 
centuries earlier. Analogy, as well as facts, would lead“us toa 


different conclusion. The testimony of Fa Hian is certainly 
explicit :—‘* As to Hindustan itself, from the time of leaving 


€ the deserts (of Jeyselmir and Bekanir, and the river (Jumna) 
<€ to the West, all the kings of the different kingdoms of 
< India are firmly attached to the law of Buddha, and 
< when they do honor to the ecclesiasfics, they take off their 
€ diadems.” We are quite willing to believe the worthy 
Chinese, in relation to what he actually saw, though he does tell 
us his own eyes beheld a veritable shadow of Buddha kept as a 
relic by the priests! But like Rubruquis, Marco Polo, and 
othe: .old travellers from the West, he is evidently not a very 
reliable authority when he writes ancient history, or tells us of 
things about which he had only heard. There can, however, 
be no doubt, that Buddhism was very popular in the reign of 
Asoka. It was the religion of the monarch, his kingdom was 
very extensive, and all the vast power he wielded was employ- 
ed to protect and propagate this vigorous faith ; nor can there be 
any reasonable doubt that it was either dominant, or exten- 
sively diffused, not only in the North-west of India, but also 
in Bengal, Behar, Orissa, Gugerat, and Southern India. The 
vast and remarkable antiquarian remains, found at Ellora, 
Carli, at Amravati in Behar, Rajputana, the Mysore, and on 
the Malabar Coast, would sufficiently prove this, were other 
proofs wanting. The precise date we shall not presume to fix, 
but it was somewhere between the second century B. C., and 
the sixth century of our erat 

How was it that the faith of Buddha thus rose up by the 






mans would call, the age of the development of Hinduism. 
It had emerged from the Pantheism of the Veda into 
form of Polytheism, different indeed from the hideous cong 


* Notes on the Religious, Moral and Politic .2 State of India before the Mohammedan 
Invasion ; by Colonel Sykes. : : j 
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meration of the present day, yet equally false and almost as per- 
nicious. Along with this development, innovations had taken place 
as repulsive to the sensibilities of a virtuous man, as they were 
chafing to a philosopher and offensive to a patriot. Priest- 
ly power and pride had grown up, like the gigantic titheoco 
around the nunagach, and had left the body-politic, a leafless, 
sapless, lifeless thing, which yet remained‘only that it might 
sustain the hateful parasite which had brought it to decay. 
The growth of an idolatry, characterized equally by physical 
grossness and unphilosophical peculiarities—by an hereditary 
priesthood—by the vilest superstition, and the consequent 
depreciation of the resal dignity: the exclusion from sacred 
service of many who coveted its honors and its immu- 
nities, and the tendency to crush anything in the shape 
of political freedom and popular advancement, might well 
excite a large amount of dissatisfaction and hostility. 
Prince Sidhanto was well fitted to lead a popular move- 
ment. Of royal lineage, benevolent, profound, bold, prudent, 
and enthusiastic, he could easily gain the confidence of 
his disciples, and retain that confidence because of the plausi- 
bility and comprehensiveness of his views. The retention in 
his system of many essential tenets of Hinduism preserved 
him for a time from open hostility, and not improbably from 
death itself. As before stated, he began by being a reformer 
of Hinduism; although probably, like Mohammed, Luther, 
Wesley, and others, he was forced, by circumstances he could 
not control, farther, and still farther, from his original position, 
like a vessel exposed to strong winds and currents when her 
anchorage is bad. It is, however, both vain and unnecessary 
to attempt to trace either the history of his own mental deve- 
lopment, or the growth of the system which bears his name. 
Of two things, however, we may be sure. Its various dog- 
mas were adopted, either with a view to the conservation and 
consistency of the system; or, that it might present a formi- 
dable front in all cases of aggression. At present we have 
to consider the causes why it so rapidly spread, in spite of the 
powerful system to which it was opposed. 

Tt was favorable to the exaltation of princes and of kings.* 
In this respect it was politically opposed to Brahminism. 
The latter system tolerates kings, it does not exalt them. 
Though monarchical in theory, it is oligarchical in fact ; and 
oligarchical in the worst form—that of an hereditary priesthood. 
The Brahmins rule through the king. The terrible and deci- 


* See“ Memoir on the History of Buddhism,” in the Journal of the American 


Oriental Society, vol. i. 
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sive struggle, which there is reason to believe, once took place 
between the Kshetrias and the Brahmins, sufficiently indicates 
that the Hindu mind has not passively submitted to this 
absorption of power on the part of the priesthood. And the 
genius of Buddhism was a revolt against the same odious 
despotism. It declared that no third party should come be- 
tween the people ard the prince. It left the latter free.* No 
wonder then that “ all the kings of the different kingdoms 
‘of India were firmly attached to the law of Buddha!” It was 
to them what the appeal of the monarchs of Europe during 
the middle ages was to the free towns and people of their 
realms, an effort to become free from a, powerful band of no- 
bles, by callinginto existence a new power. 

Another feature favorable to the progress of Buddhism 
was its repudiation of caste. It must have taken ages to 
enable one-half of a nation to make the other half believe 
that they were in every respect inferior. It was a doc- 
trine too monstrous to be broached at once—that one class 
were born slaves for the special behoof of another, and could 
never by any possibility be anything else. Even the Hin- 
du mind, yielding as it is, has shewn a disposition more than 
once to throw off this galling bondage; and never had it 
so nearly succeeded as when Prince Sidhanto proclaimed 
that all men were alike and equally free. No wonder that, 
like the gathering cry of many a patriot leader, it drew around 
him the more thoughtful, the more bold, and the more injured. 
of the kingdoms of Northern India! 

The intense individuality and self-consciousness created by 
Buddhism was favorable to its diffusion. It freed men not 
only from the thraldom of caste, and the evils of priestly 
domination, but it quickened the individual energies by its 
opposition to a deadening Pantheism. Each Buddhist was 
thrown back upon himself, and must have felt that he was not 
so much a helpless unit of a system, as a person possessed of 
capabilities of the very highest order. : 


* The following passages from the Code of Manu will show how much the kin 
was under the control of the Brahmins :—“ To one learned Brahmin, distinguishe 
‘ among them all, let the king impart his momentous counsel.” (Chap. vii. 58.) 


« A king, desirous of inspecting judicial proceedings, must enter his court of justice, 
< composed and sedate in his demeanour, together with Brahmins and councillors who 








‘know how to give advice.” (Chap. viii. 1.) “But when he cannot inspect such affairs — 
‘in person, let him appoint forthe inspection of them a Brahmin of eminent learning. 
* Let that Chief Jaago, accompanied by three assessors, fully consider all causes 
‘brought before the king.” (Chap. viii. 9-10.) “Let the king, having — 
‘ early dawn, respectfully attend to Brahmins, and by their decision let him abi e, 
&c. (Chap. vii. 37.) 
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Buddhism then was intended to be popular, and it was so. 
Powerful monarchs delighted to honor a faith which so fully 
recognised their supremacy. Magnificent temples illustrated the 
wealth and influence of its votaries. A new era in literature and 
history was the effect of its diffusion, and the vast multitude of 
its adherents proved how thoroughly it was welcomed by the 
people. It was not, however, to be expected, that its prosperity 
would be allowed to flow uninterruptedly on. It was too flexible, 
too latitudinarian, and too successful, to commit overt acts of per- 
secution ; but its powerful rival could not be expected to look 
passively on, whilst its temples were being deserted and its tenets 
impugned. By what, gradations Buddhism drew off more, 
and still more, from Hinduism, and by what events the two were 
brought into collision, we know not; this only do we know, 
there was a long, a relentless, and an exterminating struggle ; 
but the guilty, unscrupulous, jealous priesthood of India have 
taken good care that few remains should exist to witness against 
them ; like a murderer, who, after a deadly struggle with his 
victim, carefully removes every trace of the strife, that no proof 
may be found to discover his guilt and reproach him with his 
crime. 

The first record of this persecution is in the Kumarica Chan- 
da, which says, that in the year 3291 of the Kaliyug, or 196 
A. D., the King Sudraca destroyed the workers of iniquity.* 
This, however, could have been but a partial outbreak of reli- 
gious hostility, for Fa Hian speaks as though Buddhism were 
reposing in prosperous tranquillity at the very commencement 
of the fifth century. There seems good reason for concluding, 
that not long afterward, the final struggle commenced. Kuma- 
ril Bhatta is said by Mahdeva, a commentator on the Vedas, 
who wrote about 1300 A. D., to have been the chief leader in 
this persecution, for it was at his instigation that King Sidhan- 
ma issued the terrible decree which breathed nothing less than 
extermination to the Buddhists :—** Let those who slay not be 
€ slain, the old men among the Buddhists and the babe, from the 
< bridge of Ram to the snowy mountains.” Kumarila “accom- 
lished his purpose, not only by means of the civil power, but 
y presenting Brahminism in a form at once plausible and for- 
midable. The recognition of the Vedas, as the basis of all 


* The following passages from the Bhagavat Gita, in the prophetical style, giv 
Hindu idea of the causes of the Buddhist schism :—‘* aencstihe soe. Sy engl ee 
< the Kaliyug, will Vishnu become incarnate in Kakita, under the name of Buddha, 
* the son of Sinha, for the purpose of deluding the enemies of the gods.”—* Praise 
£ be to the pure Buddha, the deluder of the Daitiyas and Danawas.”—‘* By his words, 
€ as Buddha, Vishnu deludes the heretics.” 
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religious truth, enabled him to give an appearance of system 
and definiteness to Hinduism, such as, for at least some 
time, it had not possessed; whilst his professed intention 
of seeking out the meaning of the sacred writings, gave him 
the opportunity of offering such a signification as he pleased 
to these dubious statements which best suited his designs. He 
certainly missed nọ opportunity of controverting Buddhist 
doctrine, and of denouncing its adherents.* | 

The existence of severe persecution about this period is 
strikingly confirmed by the records of several nations now 
professing Buddhism. Driven from India, the followers of 
Guadama sought refuge in lands where,their faith had already 
been planted, or carried it with them to nations who were 
willing to give them shelter. At the end of the fifth century, 
the hierarch of the Buddhists left India, and sought in China 
an asylum where he might preside in peace; and shortly after, 
at the beginning of the following century, Dharma, the son of 
an Indian monarch, said to have been descended from Prince 
Sidhanto himself, entered China, and by his zeal and in- 
fluence did much to consolidate the Buddhist faith.} From 
China it seems to have spread to Japan, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
and the remote islands of the Eastern seas. About 530 it was 
introduced into Corea. Toward the end of the century, a large 
number of priests and idols arrived in Japan from India. 
Buddhism was introduced into Java during the sixth and 
seventh centuries, when multitudes of Hindu emigrants arrived 
there, and in the various islands of the Indian Archipelago.{ 
Like a strong adversary, however, whose means of defence are 
not speedily exhausted, and who, though driven from one 
strong position, yet retains the power to turn back to another, 
and bravely renews the conflict there, Buddhism, no longer 
caressed by kings and honored by millions of their subjects, 
yet lingered in several parts of India. Al Edressi mentions it 
as professed in Guzerat in the twelfth century. About the same 
time, a Buddhist dynasty reigned in Bengal, whilst in the Dec- 
can it lingered until the ninth, or perhaps three hundred years 
later. And now, throughout the whole of Peninsular India, 
not a single Buddhist remains! Not only has its existence 
ceased, but the very memorials of that existence are almost 

* The Cerala Uttpatti, written about A. D. 800, chiefly relating to Malabar, states — 


that Kumarila visited that country, and succeeded in entirely expelling the Buddhists. 
Other accounts affirm bis earnest zeal to suppress Buddhism. — tnt ee 


+ The Asiatic Researches, vol. vii., p. 269. eA 3 
t Rafle’s History of Java. l — — 
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lost, and we who see to construct its strange history from 
the broken fragments that are left us, are like travellers amidst 
the mysterious ruins of the cities of Central America: we 
tread with uncertain steps, surrounded by the ruins ofa people, 
whose place of glory has been utterly overthrown, and whose 
only memorials in the land over which they once proudly 
reigned, are the wrecks of their former greatness, to which 
even a strange people lay claim. 

But what are the wriNcipLes of this system, which thus 
rose up side by side with Hinduism, until, too formidable to be 
tolerated, it was cast out from the place of its birth, like Ish- 
mael from the tents.of Abraham, and found a habitation 
among nations which comprise one-third of the population 
of the world ? Religious error is always difficult to define. Cha- 
meleon-like it varies with the change of circumstances. It is 
controlled, not by principle, but by expediency, and therefore 
its faithful delineator ofttimes has to record paradoxes and 
contradictions which it is vain to attempt to combine in one 
homogeneous system. We believe it is in the writings of 
Archbishop Whately, that we have met with the remark, that 
before the introduction of Christianity, excepting among the 
Jews, no people had ever thought it was absolutely necessary 
that the dogmas of a religion should be believed on the simple 
ground that they were true. Had this obvious principle been 
acted on, how much of the ancient forms of Polytheism would 
never have been dreamt of, or if dreamt of, rejected at once, 
and for ever. Man, however, is no ardent lover of pure religi- 
ous truth, and is therefore easily led into error. ‘ The people 
imagine a vain thing,” and are too ignorant, or too indolent, or 
too superstitious, not to believe their own lie. The priest 
winks at the delusion, for religion is not with him a thing that 
is true, but a thing which is profitable. The philosopher cares 
not to correct the error, as long as it cherishes a false tranquilli- 


ty. And thus every false system has been liable to endless 


mutations, which, whilst indicating the weakness and ignorance 
of man, as really show that he feels hisneed of something more 
divine than he has yet attained. The classical scholar need not 


be reminded of the difference existing between the Polytheism 


of the ages of Romulus, of Augustus, and of Julian; nor of its 
diverse aspects as viewed by the peasant, the politician, and the 
priest. Still more various have been the forms of that inde- 
scribable thing called Hinduism. Nor is this surprising! A reli- 
gion which comes not to man with the lofty demands of divine 


= right, requiring absolute and unconditional submission to its 


` * 
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claims, because founded on truth ; instead of moulding man's na- 
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ture, according to its own abstract foga and spirit, will itself 
be modified and changed in obedience to the capricious will of 
its adherents. Buddhism illustrates these remarks. The prin- 
ciples taught by Sakya, twenty-three centuries ago in North- 
eastern India, have been singularly developed during their 
chequered history of conflict, defeat, and triumph. ThE most 
debasing polytheism, the most subtle philosophy, positive 
atheism, servile hero-worship, and the grossest pantheism, have 
become identified with Buddhism in thg various states where 
it is paramount. Nevertheless, there are certain ideas which 
lie at its basis, whatever form it may have assumed; and 
to these, rather than to the discrepancies and minutie of 
the system, we shall now address ourselves. 

Adi-Buddha is the supreme self-existent god. He is in- 
finite, eternal, without members or passions, dwelling in un- 
broken peace and boundless happiness. The relation of Adi- 
Buddha to the universe, it is not so easy to define, for whilst 
some say ‘ he delights in making happy every sentient being, 
€ he tenderly loves those who serve him;—his Majesty fills all 
€ with reverence and awe. Hae is the assuager of pain and grief ;” 
—there are others who tell us that he dwells altogether apart 
from mundane affairs, and has never awoke from the profound 
repose in which he ever exists, but to perform one single act 
of creative power. Da 

It is one of the peculiarities of Buddhism and Brahminism, 
that, whilst acknowledging a Supreme Being, they practically 
ignore his existence, by recognising others as the creators of 
the: universe, the objects of worship, and the awarders of 
man’s destiny. Brahma has not a temple in India. He is 
too abstract—perhaps too great, to be worshipped by those 
who delight in contemplating the more palpable qualities of 
Ram, Krishna, and Shiva. + Adi-Buddha is equally a sub- 
lime, impalpable, undefined creation of the oriental mind, ima- 
gined rather than conceived of; the apex of a grand re- 
ligious theory, but too abstract a conception of the human in- 
tellect in its most subtile develépment to be either devoutly 
feared or deeply loved. Some philosophical systems, indeed, 
divest him of all sentient qualities, and attribute to the material  __ 
universe those active endowments and forces which develop the 
varied phenomena which we see around us.* Even those who 











* Though popular Buddhism is certainly theistic, there can be no dou 
hilosophy—as for instance the Swabhavika system described by Hodgson- 
y atheistic and pantheistic. ‘The denial of immateriality; the assertion t 

is the sole substance; the attribution to matter of the ities of a 
gence, and organization, can only tend to one conclusion. ‘Yet 1 
philosopher, who believes that matter thinks, possesses merit, re ol 
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believe him to be the @@if-existent one, take very different views 

of the relation subsisting between him and the creation, although 

the orthodox generally agree in regarding him as the primal 
cause of existence to all things. Sambhu, or the self-existent, 
was before all, and alone; he conceived the desire—Prajnya— 

of creating ; that desire at once led to the thing desired.* 
This creation, however, was not ultimate, but the first step 

of a series, which was to result in the gift of existence to 
inferior intelligences. a The desire of Adi-Buddha brought 
into existence five Dhyani-Buddhas, or divine intelligences. 

So inherent is the conception of listless repose to the ori- 
ental idea of divinity and happiness, that even the Dhyani- 
Buddhas must delegate the task of creation to others. Each 

one therefore produced, by means of his divine energy, 
another being called his son, or Buddhisatwa. According 

- to one theory the Buddhisatwas were the actual creators of the 
universe, each one being the framer of a certain number 

of worlds; but the more popular view is, that four of these took 

no active part in the production of nature, being absorbed in the 
worship and the contemplation of the Supreme; and that the 
work of creation was accomplished by the fifth, named Padma- 
Pani. But here again a difference of opinion prevails, for it 
is alleged by some that Padma-Pani was only the creator of 
the creators, having called into existence Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva, to whom he delegated the task of creating, pre- 
= serving, and destroying the universe. . 
= It does not fall in with our design,neither does it accord 
with our inclination, to enter fully on the subject of Bud- 
= dhist cosmogony. Our readers certainly would not thank us 
= for our pains in endeavouring to enlighten them ona subject 
so confused, elaborate, and worthless; to those who have a 
taste for such knowledge, we ‘recommend the first chapter 
= of Mr. Hardys Manual of Buddhism. The creation is 
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in all these forms of beauty and of harmon 


of Adi-Buddha—supreme intelligence—as easi 
ut they do not mean the same thing. 


erent theory is taught by some. 
na—matte led to the production of Sangha—the actual creative 
Jer all the phenomena of the existent universe. 


and an Influence produced by the former tipon the latter, or _ 
ding to some, by the latter upon the former, has no resemblance to the dus Se 
t is a much more profound cone 1 ial 
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composed of a great variety of wor or mansions. The 
highest, called Agnishtha-Bhuvana, 19° the abode of Adi- 
Buddha. Next to this are ten, (some say thirteen,) Bud- 
dhisatwa-Bhuvanas, into which, according to their merits, the 
followers of Buddha are admitted when they die. Ranking 
next to these are eighteen mansions, called collectively Raupya- 
Vachara. These belong to Brahma, and his devout worship- 
pers are eventually teceived into them.* 

Below these are six mansions, called Kama-Vachara, subject 
to Vishnu, and prepared to receive his foflowers. Next to these 
are the three mansions called Arupya- Vachara,over which Maha- 
deva presides. Afterthese are the Bhuvanas or mansionsof Indra, 
Yama, Surya, Chandra, the stars, the plfnets, Agni, Vayu, and 
the earth, the physical features of which are much the same 
as those described in the Hindu Puranas. Below the earth are 
the infernal regions, called Patalas; six of these are the abodes 
of various supernatural beings, chiefly of a malignant nature; = 
whilst the seventh is divided into eight parts, in which punish= 
ment is inflicted according to the demerits’ of the condemned.f 
These punishments extend through periods of incalculable 
duration, and are of every variety. Dante even might have 
gathered from them conceptions of horror and of agony, which 
would have deepened the gloom of his Inferno. Four of the 
great hells are intensely cold, and four intensely hot: and some $ 
of the victims will alternately endure the agonies of both. To ~~ 
be torn to pieces with red hot irons, ground to atoms between 
fiery mountains, transfixed on iron spikes, to be cut and torn by _ 3 
the swords and spears of demons, and woes yet more unendurable, 
are reserved for the guilty. These punishments, as might be ~ 
expected, are not always inflicted on the principles of rigic : 
tice ; sometimes actions of the most dissimilar kind are pu- — 
nished in the same degree, and frequently an offence of a very — 
trifling nature is visited with -tortures of the severest kind, — 
whilst deeds of moral delinquency are passed slightly by. 

The following extract illustrates this, as well as other observa- 
tions we have made :— >: i Se ae 

The infernal days and years differ from those on earth, for every day 
in the great hells is equal to a thousand terrestrial years; whilst in some. = 
of the small hells it equals 600 years, in others 700, and in others 800. Ist. — 



















4 — * .-. 
* It will be remarked how extensively the mythology of India has infused itself 
into Buddhism. It is simply our business to state such anomalies as Brahma ane 
his worshippers having supernatural abodes amidst the heavens of Buddhi 
explain them. — — ae 
t Hodgson’s Illustrations of the Literature and Re 
“minute and extensive description of the heave 
- will be found in the sixth volume of the Asiatic 
- considerable uniformity in the descriptions © f na 
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Those who are irascible, or.cruel, quarrellous, or drunken, who are dishonest 
in deed, word or thought, or who are lascivious, will, after death, in the 
great hell Seinzi be torn to pieces with glowing hot irons, and then exposed 
to the cold ; after a time their limbs will again unite, and again will they 
be torn asunder, and exposed to the cold; and this alternation of misery will 
endure for 500 infernal years. 2nd/y.—Those who, either by action or speech, 
ridicule their proper parents or magistrates, or Rahans, or the old men, or the 
studious of the law; those who, with nets or snares, entrap fish or other 
animals; all those will be punished in the great he Chalafot for 1,000 in- 
fernal years: on a bed of fire they will be extended, and like so many 
trunks of trees, with burning iron saws and hooks, they will be cut into eight 
or ten pieces, 3rdly —Those who kill oxen, swine, goats, or other such ani- 
mals, and who are by professién hunters ; warlike kings, ministers and gover- 
nors, who oppress the people; all such will, in the great hell Singate, be ground 
between four burning mountains for 2,000 years. 4th/y.—Those who do not 
mutually assist their neighbours, and who, on the contrary, deceive and vex 
them; those who kill animals by immersing them in boiling oil or water ; 
those who are drunkards, or who commit indecent and forbidden actions ; 
those who dishonor others; all such will have their bowels consumed by 
fire entering their mouths, ‘This punishment will last for 4,000 infernal 
years.” (“On the Religion and Literature of the Burmans, Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. vi., p. 219.) 

The punishments of the guilty, though long, are not eternal ; 
there is hope even for him who suffers for a period far beyond 
our powers of calculation. He may, by the commission of new 
guilt, extend the period of his doom, or sink into a place of suf- 
fering yet more terrible; or by submission, penitence, and the 
cultivation of a devout nature, he may rise to worlds of suffering 
less and less abhorrent; nay, he may not only purge away 
the stains of his pollution, but ultimately acquire an amount 
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= of merit which will entitle him to all the bliss of Nirvana itself. 

_  iike Hinduism, Buddhism teaches the successive destruc- 
E tion, formation, and existence of the world through periods of 
= immense duration. Fire, water, and wind are the material cau- 
ses of these changes; but the Burmese say that there are 


= three evils, luxury, anger, and ägnorance, which induce the 
Tr of these three agencies. 
= « There are three modes of destruction” says Mr. Hardy. 
© The sakwalas—the space to which the light of a sun, or moon > 
extends is a sakwala—are’ destroyed seven times by fire, 
and the eighth time by water. Every sixty-fourth destruction 
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en the destruction is by the agency of fire, from the period 
at wh ch the fire begins to burn to the time when the destruc- | 
tion is complete, and the fire entirely burnt out, there are twenty 3 
-antah-kalpas.* i : — 











‘o convey an idea of the immense duration of these period the following illustr 
d :— Eighty antah-kalpas make a maha-kal p ‘There is a spe ma of elk 
ed at Benares, of cotton that is unequalled in the delicac 
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From the period at which the fire ceases to barn, to the fall- 
ing of the great rain by which the future world is to be formed, 
there are twenty antah-kalpas. 

From the first falling of the seminal rain to the formation 
of the sun, moon, rocks, oceans, &c., there are twenty antah- 
Kalpas. > 

After the lapse of twenty kalpas more, a great rain begins 
to fall. è 

Thus there are four great cycles of mundane revolution : 
1. Of destruction. 2. Of the continuanĉe of destruction. 3. OF 
formation. 4. Of the continuance of formation. These asen- 
kya-kalpas make a maha-kalpa. * 

Besides the beings we have named, there is a large interme- 
diate class between the dii majores and mankind. Like the 
fanciful creations of other peoples, they are very varied in their 
attributes; some of them preside over particular worlds, and 
possess amazing power ; others of them are fallen beings who 
yet retain some of their original brightness; some are the at- | 
tendants of the Buddhas, and not a few resemble the elves and a, - 
fairies of the western world; generally, however, they are | =a 
much akin to the asuras, ghandarvas, and giants of Hm- — 
duism. i | — 

We now come to the distinguishing peculiarity of Buddhism 
—the finite nature of man may develop itself into the infinite 
nature of God. 3esides the divine Buddas we have mentioned, 


vf 


who form but a part of the speculative theory of the system, 
there is another class, the mortal Buddhas, who occupy a muc] 
more prominent and important position. Their number is 1 
ously stated, although only seven are particularly named ; 
of these Sakya was the last.f This state is only to be 
after the practice of rigid virtue, extreme self-denial, £ 
found meditation for innumerable ages. Sakya Sinha, before he 
was born as Prince Sidhanto, had been a Buddhisat, or candi- — 
date for the supreme Buddhaship, through many atransmigra- 
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“ Its worth, previous to being used, is unspeakable ; after it has been used, it is we 
30,009 nila-karshas (of the value of twenty or thirty small silver coins); and ey 
when old, it is worth 12,000 karshas. Were a man to take a piece of cloth, of tl 
most delicate texture, and therewith to touch, in the slightest possible manner, on 
in a hundred years, a solid rock, free from earth, sixteen miles high, and as ma 
broad, the time would come when it would be worn down, by this imperceptibl 

ration, to the size of a mung or undu-seed. This period would be immer 

duration, but it has been declared by Buddha that it would not be equal te 

f kalpa.”—Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 1. as T 
* Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, p. 5, —— 
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tion; and the legends of the superstition are full of stories of 
the various events which occurred, not only during the eighty- 
three times he was an ascetic, and the fifty-eight times he was 
a king, but whilst he wasa thief,a pig, a devil-dancer, and 
a frog! It must, however, be remembered, that many of these 
states* of existence were not essential to the attainment of 
supreme beatitude, but assumed as the necessary result of 
demerit ; for even the Buddhisats are not free either from guilt 
or its penal consequences. 

The following passage will give an idea of the various steps 
by which alone the supreme state can be attained :— 


For the space of twenty ssankya-kap-lakshas, that is to say, from the 
time that the Manopranidhana, or resolution to become a Buddha, was first 
exercised, the thirty Paramitas by Guatama Buddhisat. (1.) He gavein alms, 
or as charity, his eyes, head, flesh, blood, children, wife, and substance, 
whether personal or otherwise, asin the Kadirangara birth. In this way 
he fulfilled the three kinds of dana, viz., dana-paramita, dana-upa-para- 
mita, and dana-paramarthu-paramita (2.) In the Bhusidatta birth, and in 
others of a similar description, he practised the sila paramita, or observance 
of the precepts, in the three degrees. (3.) In the Chulla Suttasama, and 
other Similar births, he abandoned vast treasures of gold and silver, and 
numberless slaves, cattle, buffaloes, and other sources of wealth, and thus 
fulfilled the naiskrama-paramita, which requires retirement from the 
world. (4.) In the Sattubhatta, and other births, be revealed to others that 
* which be saw with his divine eyes, and thus fulfilled the praguya paramita, 
= OT the virtue proceeding from wisdom. (5.) In the Maha-janaka, and otħer 
births, he performed things exceedingly difficult to be done, thus fulfilling 
_ the mirya-paramita, or the virtue proceeding from determined courage. 
a. KO In the Kshan-tiwada, and other births, he endured with an equal mind 

_ the opposition of unjust men, regarding it as if it were the prattle of a 
beloved child, thus observing the Kshanti paramita, or virtue proceeding 
from forbearance. (7.) In the Maha-suttasama, and other births, he 
spoke the words of truth, thus exercising the satta-paramita, or virtue pro- 
ceeding from truth. (8.) Inthe Terva, and other births, he set his mind 
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pleasing to the oriental imagination—its agitation and restless- 
ness, are passed ; an immortality of peaceful repose is the loved 
inheritance of the thrice-honoured and happy Buddha; and 
his intelligence is enlarged almost to the extent of a boundless 

knowledge. s 
Guadama was the last who reached this state of coveted 
dignity. Though practically the supreme head of the system, 
it is nevertheless difficult to define the relation he sustains to 
our world. . It is true that he is represgnted as the paramount 
lord of the earth and man ; it is true that he fills a space in the 
Buddhist mind, which neither his six predecessors, nor the 
Buddhisatwas, nor the Dhyani-Buddhas, nor even Adi-Buddha 
himself occupies; but whether they have delegated their power 
and their prerogatives to him; or whether, on the ancient Hindu 
theory of sacrifices and austerities being sufficient to secure a 
power not only superior to the gods, but over them, he has 
become lord of the ascendant ; or whether an irreversible des- 
tiny, to which both himself and even beings more divine must 
bow, has fixed him on his elevated throne ; or whether his» Bud- 
dhaship is a position of honour rather than of power, we find it 
difficult to decide; in fact, traces of all these ideas are to be 
found in the crude mass of Buddhist opinion. : 
he bliss to which every Buddhist is encouraged to aspire, 
seems closely related to that attained by Buddha. Two points 
of difference, however, at once present themselves :—the latter 
maintains an individual existence, the existence of the former | 
is merged in that of another; the state of the latteris one 
of influence, that of the former is One of inactivity and pas- 
siveness. The belief in this peculiar form of final beatitude 
is based on the idea, that the soul is not a distinct individual __ 
existence, but a part of the essence of Adi-Buddha, allied to — a 
the material creation by misfortune and error, and only await- 
ing the period when it shall have expiated its guilt, to become 
free from the thraldom of humanity, and allied again to the 
supreme essence from which, in sorrow it has been separated. 
To become free, therefore, from all the mutations and lapses _ 
necessarily contingent on an imperfect and sinful state of being; _ 
to vanquish those sympathies and associations which ally the soul — 
to earth, and prevent its rising upward, is the highest aim of every — 
devotee, and the hope of every follower of Guadama. The p 
mary elements of Nirvana are, deliverance from the perils a 
sorrows of transmigration, and absorption into the divine € 
But the precise nature of this coveted state of e 
or non-existence, it is difficult to ascertain. ‘ In it 
€ acceptation it means ‘ extinct,’ as a fire that ha 
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Its etymology is from va, to blow as wind, with the preposition 
nir used in a negative sense. It means calm and unruffled. 
The notion which attaches to the wordisthat of perfect apa- 
thy. Other terms distinguish different gradations of pleasure, 
joy,eand delight. But a heaven of imperturbable apathy is the 
€ ultimate bliss to which the Indians aspire; and in this the Jains, 
< as well asthe Buddhists, concur with the orshodox V edantists.”™ 
« The nature of Nirvana, or cessation of being, ” says one well 
able to give an opiniom “is obvious from this; it is mot the des- 
© truction of an existent being, but the cessation of his existence. 
< It is not an absorption into a superior being, as the Brahmins 
€ teach; it is a retreat into a place of eternal repose, free 
< from further transmigration ; it is not a violent destruction of 
© being, but a complete and final cessation of existence.” Most 
Buddhists, however, do not attach the latter idea to Nirvana. 
The following definition by a Burmese chief priest gives the 
more popular interpretation of the term:—* When a person is 
* no longer subject to any of the following miseries, namely, 
to weight, old age, disease, and death, then he is said to have 
attained Nirvana. Nothing,no place can give us an adequate 
idea of Nirvana; we can only say that to be free from the four 
above-mentioned miseries, and to obtain salvation, is Nirvana. 
In the same manner, as when any person labouring undewa 
severe disease, recovers by the assistance of medicine, we say 
he has obtained health; but if any person wishes to know 
the manner or cause of his thus obtaining health, it can be 
answered that to be restored to health, signifies no more than 
to be recovered from disease. In the same manner only can we 
speak of Nirvana, and after this manner Gaudama taught.”} 
The extinction of existence can never become a popular be- 
lief, much less can it become the object of strong desire and 
devout hope. From the dark unfathomable abyss of annihila- 
tion, the spirit turns abhorrently away. But the Buddhist 
does not turn away from Nirvana; on the contrary, he antici- 
it as a delightful repose.from all the ills of life, and as the 
— recompense of meritorious effort. It is a prize worth 

zaling for, not a gulf to be shunned. Annihilation, there- 


houg ha correct definition of the word Nirvana, is not of 
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| * Colebrooke’s Essays on the Philosophy of the Hindus, sec v chap, va .. 

= +Ý Notes on Buddhism, in the Appendix to Lee's Translation o vata Caton 
ie Rev. D. — — Ceylon, 
Asiatic Researches, London Edition, vol. vi., p. 2606. * 
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of the Supreme, and yet its perfection and bliss be enlarged, is 
one of these fine imaginings which can delight and satisfy the 
highly speculative mind ; but how many minds there must be, 
which find no firm footing on such a refinement, and are forced 
downward into the abyss of a dark cold Atheism! Perfect and 
unassailable repose, then, is undoubtedly the chief element-in the 
conception of Nirvana; yet not such repose as may be illustrated 
by thecalm peace of the soul, when the truth is known and loved 
after many a weary effort to find it; rather it may be compared 
to the effects of some strong opiate, wlfen, in a state of pro- 
found apathy, the mind, incapable of vigorous thinking, indulges 
in vague day-dreams and fitful imaginings, which cost it not 
an effort. ‘ 

The attainment of Nirvana is deliverance from the eddying 
vortex of transmigration. That, like most oriental opinions, has 
both a popular and a philosophical aspect. It is the general 
notion, that the same soul passes through an indefinite number 
of births, the nature of which depends on the moral qualities 
of the one immediately preceding. Another view differs some- 
what from this. The state in which any soul may be at pre- 
sent, it is said, is not necessarily the result of what happened 
in the state just before it, but it may be the consequence of 
some actions performed in a state long since passed.* Specu- 
lative Buddhism is much more refined than even this. “ The 
€ general mass of the Buddhists of Ceylon,” says Mr. Gogerly, 
are not orthodox in their view of transmigration, as they be- | 
lieve that the same soul migrates into different bodies. But  ž 
this is contrary to the teaching -of Buddha, and of thìs 
the learned priests are fully aware; but they do notat- 
tempt to correct the error,regarding the subject as too difficult 
to be understood by the unlearned. His—Buddha’s—doctrine O 
is that of a series of existences, which he illustrates by the 2 
metaphors of a tree anda lamp. A tree produces fruit, from 
which fruit anothertree is produced, and so the series continues. = 
The last tree is not the identical tree with the first, but it is * 
a result, so that if the first tree had not been, the last tree could 
not have existed. Man is the tree, his conduct is the fruit. 
The vivifying energy of the fruit is desire. While this con- _ 
tinues, the series will proceed: the good or evil actions per- _ 

— 

* The Cambojans have an opinion somewhat different from this. When the soul 
quits the body, they say, that it departs into heaven or hell according to its earthi 
qualities; after it has enjoyed an amount of happiness equivalent to 
suffered the just punishment of its guilt, it will return to it anew 
earth. This body will dapena upon the state of the soul in its prev 


tion, so that iniflumerable ages of happiness or misery may inte 
transmigration and another, 
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formed give the quality of the fruit, so that the existence 
springing from these actions will be happy or miserable, as the 
quality of the fruit affects the tree produced from it. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, the present body and soul of man never 
had a previous existence, but a previously existent being, un- 
derwthe influence ofdesire, performed virtuous or vicious actions, 
and in consequence of this, upon the death of that individual, 
a new body andsoul is produced. The metaphor of the lamp 
is similar. One lamp is lighted from another, the two lamps 
are distinct, but thene could not have been lighted had not 
the other existed.”* Itis unnecessary to point out the injustice 
of this theory, or the irresponsible position in which it leaves 
every individual. z 
Vague and mysterious as Nirvana may be, the means by 
which it is attained are more definitely made known, nor are 
those means without such qualities as the mind complacently 
contemplates after the dreamy abstractions and useless specula- 
tions we have been considering. The heart, as well as the 
eye, is gratified with the verdant beauty of the oasis after weary 
travel over the barren dreary desert. Voluntary poverty, chas- 
tity, knowledge, energy, patience, humility, and self-sacrifice for 
the good of others, were characteristics of primitive Buddhism. 
These characteristics still exist in the five commandments and 
ten sins of its moral code.—From the meanest insect up” to 
man, thou shalt kill no creature whatever. Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not commit either fornication or adultery. Thou 
shalt tell nothing false. Thou shalt drink neither wine nor 
anything that will intoxicate ; nor eat opium, nor any inebriat- 
ing drug. These are its positive prohibitions. Its ten sins 
are cognates of these—to kill animals, to steal, to commit 
adultery, tolie, to quarrel, to use harsh and indignant language, 
to indulge in idle talk, to covet the property of another, to en- 
vy the prosperity ofothers,to rejoice in their misfortunes, andto 
worship false gods. Besides these, various preceptsare inculcated. 
Covyetousness, scepticism, gambling, idleness, impropercompany, 
frequenting places of amusement, are forbidden; kindness on the 
art of parents, obedience on the partof children, are commanded; 
onour and deference must be paid by the pupil to the teacher; 
the husband must act so as to promote to the highest degree the 
happiness of his wife ;+ the master is to be kind and forbearing to 
the meanest of his servants; friendship must be characterised by 


* Lee’s Translation of Ribeyro’s Ceylon, p. 246. 


+ The following extract from a Singhalese work affords a pleasing view of the social 
tendencies of Buddhism, and contrasts favourably with the sentiments of Hindu and 
Moslem moralists on the same subject :—* There are five ways in which the husband 
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the utmost generosity, candour and confidence. These pre- 
cepts are enforced in every variety of manner:—* As the jipa- 
€ nese is the chief among flowers, and as the rice called rat-hal 
* is the chief among all descriptions of grain, so is he who is free 
< from evil desire the chief among the wise.” They who ab- 
stain from these sins, and practise these virtues, will increase in 
virtue, until at length purified, elevated, and enlightened, they 
are worthy of looking on the face of a Buddha, “ of hearing 
his voice ;” and at length fitted for Nirvana, they shall never 
feel the miseries of life again, but young and immortal exist 
for ever in the untroubled calm of the highest heaven. 

The superiority of this morality to that of Mahomedanism 
and Hinduism, is very manifest. There is an elevation, com- 
pleteness, and purity characterising it, which is no where sur- 
passed in the east. Even if contrasted with the ethics of the 
Zendavesta, it will not suffer. None will deny that the Koran: 
gives utterance to sentiments of great purity and righteous- 
ness, and that even Hinduism is not without its pure aphorisms, 
though they are few and feeble in their influence, as are the 
stars in a dark and stormy sky; nevertheless, the morality of 
the former—if, indeed, it should be honored by that name,—is 
cold, stern, and incomplete; whilst to speak at all of the morality. 
of the latter seems to be but burlesque. But we can speak 
of the ethical system of Buddhism. Its uniform utterances 
on the subject are gentle, benevolent, and pure. But it is 
destitute of life and warmth. It is mild, cold, and fair like 
the moon. It lacks both spirit and power. Our observations. 
in succeeding pages will shew, toa great extent, how its moral 
tendencies are neutralised; but it is proper here to remark, that 
man needs something besides correct moral precepts to check 
his passionate tendency to irreligion and to vice, nor does Bud- 
dhism supply the want. It is destitute of nearly all those 
qualities, which lead to obedience. It does not work power- 
fully either on the love, the fear, the hope, or the gratitude 
of the heart. “Its cold philosophy and thin abstractions,” 
prevent the exercise of a strong and active faith. Neither the 
intellect nor the heart is at all likely to find in it anything 













ought to assist the wife :—l. He must speak to her pleasantly, and say to her, ‘ Mo 
I will present you with garments, perfumes, and ornaments.” 2. He must speak | 
her respectfully, not using low words, such as he would use to aservantor slave. ‘1 
must not leave the woman whom he possesses by giving to her clothes, ornament, & sey 
and go to the woman who is kept by another. 4 lE she oes not receive a pi r allow- 
ance of food, she will become angry ; therefore, she must be properly provided for, 
that this may be prevented 5. He must give her ornaments, and other similar arti- 
cles according to his ability. (Singalowada Sutra-Saume.) (Hardy's Manual of 
Buddhism, p. 480.)” z = 
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which can powerfully affect the sympathies of the one or the 
convictions of the other. * In confiding all to the mere strength 
* of the human intellect, and the enthusiastic self-reliance and 
determination of the human heart, it makes no provision for 
defence against those powerful temptations before which 
ordinary resolution must give way ; and it affords no consoling 
support under those overwhelming affligtions by which the 
spirit is prostrated and subdued, when unaided by the influence 
of a purer faith, and,unsustained by its confidence in a divine 
power. From the contemplations of the Buddhist, all the 
awful and unending realities of a future life are withdrawn 
his hopes and his tears are at once mean and circumscribed ; 
the rewards held in prospect by his creed are insufficient to 
incite him to virtue; and its punishments too remote to deter 
him from vice. Thus, insufficient for time, and rejecting 
eternity, the utmost triumph of his religion is to live without 
fear and to die without hope.”* 

The philosophy of Buddhism is to us, at present, forbidden 
ground. To treat it as’briefly as were consistent with literary 
justice, would occupy more pages than we have already done. 
Our readers, therefore, we doubt not, will complacently acquiesce 
in our silence. Suffice it then to say, that the grand and 
solemn mysteries, which have ever engaged the attention. of 
the most thoughtful and devout intellects, seem to have pressed 
heavily on the mind of Guadama himself. He attempted to 
spell out the meaning of the dark oracle, whose voice we all hear, 
but cannot understand. His religion vainly essays to popularise 
many of these mysteries, and its genius is well fittedto stimulate 
speculators, like the fallen ones of Pandemonium— 
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———— to reason high 
of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate ; 
ix’d fate, free-will, fore-knowiedge absolute ; 

d find no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

OFf good and evil much they argued then, 

ofr applies and final misery, ; 

Passion, and apathy and glory and shame ; 

Vain wisdom all and fale philosophy.. 


= It is indeed astonishing that so much should have been writ- 





© ten on professedly philosophical questions, and written too 
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taken a thoroughly negative direction. Even the abstractions 
it professes to establish cannot lead to any positive or beneficial 
result. Its tendency to deal with questions of pure opinion 
where certainty cannot beattained, and if attained, would be 
worthless, induces a habit of scepticism and indifference „which 
is fatal to all devoutness of heart and earnestness of purpose. 
Its necessary course is to nihilism in philosophy and disbelief in 
religion. 

We now come to the TENDENCIES 9f this system. One of 
the most striking of these is its exaltation of human nature. 

It recognizes no just and philosophical distinction between 
the human and divine. That which Hodgson distinguishes as 
one of the most diagnostic tenets of the Swabhavika school of 
philosophy, is rather one of the most singular characteristics of 
Buddhism generally—** man is capable of enlarging his faculties 
€ to infinity.” All souls, it is believed, both by those who hold 
the principles of materialism, and immaterialism, are portions of 
the divine essence; separated, it may be, for a season from their 
great source, but destined ultimately to be absorbed into it 
again; unless, like the mortal Buddhas, the divinity within 
assumes a more individual manifestation. Now this idea 
cannot but invest every man, in the view of the devout dis- 
ciple of Guadama, with a peculiar form of sanctity and dignity. 
We are not now, be it remembered, giving our opinion of 
human nature, else we might put its claims to dignity on 
very different grounds from those we have mentioned; but as 
expounders of a faith far different from our own, we state, 
that he who believes that any man, however vile, may ulti- 
mately become absorbed into the essence of the Infinite One, 
nay, that he zs a part of that Infinite One; and beyond this 
even, who believes that the spirit which will become the next or 
eighth Buddha, is now, it may be, inhabiting his own frame, 
cannot be indifferent to all the claims which humanity has on our 
reverence ; hence the scrupulous regard inculcated by the system 
for every form of life: and hence the following tendencies. 

If between the divine and human nature there be but a dif- 
ference of degree, then that nature, even under its lowest form, 


should be revered. Such a dogma, it is true, degrades our con- 


ceptions of God, justin the proportion that it invests man witk 
a dignity which is not his own. But when did a people, with- 


out the light of revealed truth, manifest any jealousy les ; th — 


peculiar prerogatives of the Supreme One should beq 


or denied? o some minds, which admitted this post ate, 


Atheism would be inevitable ; to others Pantheism 
Lamaism;° but in all cases, the essential distineti 
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God and man would be lost, whilst the latter would receive a 
reverence which was as dangerous as it was false; for who can 
know, the speculatist might suggest, how far any mind may 
have advanced toward the divine nature! If Guadama, in 
passing through five hundred and fifty states of existence, was 
a dog at Benares, a cuckoo and a fish in Oude, and things 
yet viler still, who can tell the destiny of the spirit which now 
abides in some poor wretch who performs the meanest offices 
in our house? May net even the soul destined to become the 
eighth Buddha, now inhabit the frame which lies before us 
stricken with disease and sorrow ! 

If all souls are emanations from the soul of the universe, 
and equally capable of restoration to their great original, then 
Brahminical caste is both untrue and unjust. 

For, what is caste but the belief in an essential difference 
of nature between the Brahman and the Shudra? No con- 
ceivable changes can enable the latter to become the former. 
That which has proceeded from Bramha’s foot can never be 
that which came from Bramha’s mouth. The Shudra can never 
cease to be the servant of his proud and sacred master. This 
is not a humiliation to be eradicated by penance, by prayer 
or by pilgrimage. But if the soul, in its upward and onward 
progress, sees no impassable limit to its development,—if it is 
so akin to the supreme intelligence, that it may rise through 
all the intervening stages, until it enters Nirvana, then the 
only allowable distinction between man and man is that which 
arises from merit and demerit, from difference of position on 
the pathway which leads from alliance with the earthly to 
alliance with the divine; or rather, we might say, from the 
imperfect to the perfect development of our nature. The 
genius of Buddhism, therefore, hag ever been antagonistic to 
caste. 

Neither could the receivers of this first postulate of Bud- 
dhism acknowledge the claims of an hereditary priesthood. 

For such claims must be founded on the assumption that the 
class thus honoured are the peculiar favourites of heaven,as with 
the Brahmans; or, that existing priests alone have the power of 
making others priests, as with the Romanists. A denial of caste, 
the assertion of the principle that all men are naturally equal, 
involved in it therefore a repudiation of Brahmanical usurpa- 
tion: for, not to speak of the ~probability—a probability sup- 

orted by facts—that popular reaction would now and then 
lead to resistance of Brahmanical tyranny and exclusiveness, — 
it was not possible to admit the first principles of Sakya, 
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interference. For, was not every ¢rue worshipper a priest 2 
He who himself anticipated becoming divine, surely needed not 
another to aid him in approaching that intelligence which, 
thonch infinite, was yet but the higher manifestation of himself! 
To such an one the services of the priest would be an obtrusion 
and an interruption. The tenets of no religion, save Mahomedan- 
ism, offer so limited a field for sacerdotal influence. It recog- 
nises no atonement in any form. Since one of its principal fea- 
tures is intense self-righteousness, it necessarily scorns the inter- 
ference of mediators, both divine and human ; and forthe same 
reason, since it dispenses with the doctrine of sacrifices, it also 
needs not the services of a priest to lay_the victim on the altar, 
and to pronounce the acceptance of the offerer before God. 
Its vaunted spirituality and intellectualism cannot but lead 
the worshipper to withdraw into himself, that within his own 
being he may find the means to break through the obstacles 
which separate him from God, nor could he wish for a third 
party to aid him in that which must be purely an effort of his 
own intellect and heart. The sacrifice of the priest would give 
place to intense meditation on that which himself was to be. In 
the monastery, the solemn silent forest, far away from the in- 
terruptions of human society, he could best be the priest of 
his own soul, and alone with the Great Being whom he worship- 
ped, and in part resembled, attain to yet nearer oneness with 
Him. Hence the monastic tendency of Buddhism.* 

Whilst acknowledging a Supreme Intelligence, it denies his in- 
terference with the affairs of the universe. | 

It is like the Epicurean philosophy, in affecting to elevate the 
Deity far above the care of interfering in the affairs of the 
countless worlds which lie at the footstool of his throne ; 
but that philosophy fixes the abode of its supreme intelligence 
in some bright and blessed region of the universe, where con- 
scious pleasure, almost approaching to sensual delight, flows 
toward him from the various objects of beauty and of joy 
which are around him 





As thick as dew-drops, 
On the fields of heaven ; 


and in this they are unlike. Adi-Buddha is imagined by the 


* Its ministers are “an order of deyotees,” rather than a “caste of priests.” Since  ž 
their ordination is neither hereditary nor perpetual, they have but few temptat — 
from a priesthood to become a priestcraft.” The ministers of no religion have so 
little influence as they; and this thin, in. the- 
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people, who call him god, yet never worship him, as dwelling 
mysteriously in boundless space and endless time, absorbed in 
a felicity so profound, spiritual, and impalpable, that it is altoge- 
ther independent of volition, neither is the slumber of his pro- 
found repose ever broken even by a dream. Whence then came 
the universe? By what power were its palaces and empires 
built up? What influence is that we see at work wherever 
we may cast our eyes: and direct our thoughts ; marshalling 
the stars of heaven intg such glittering forms of grandeur and 
of harmony; covering the earth with endless manifestations of 
life; and conducting all things, from the mighty worlds of the uni- 
verse, to the spiritualized zther which dwells in flowers and lowly 
plants, through all the stupendous revolutions of renovation, 
sustentation, decay, and destruction, which stern destiny dooms 
them to undergo? By the power of Adi-Buddha, once exerted 
to set in motion the machinery of the universe, say some. By 
Swabhava, says the Swabhavika school of philosophy in Nepal, a 
plastic power springing from god, yet acting without any co-opera- 
tion of will or design on his part, by which the universe perpe- 
tually revolves between Pravitti and Nirvritti, or creation and 
annihilation. By Ausalakusala—merit, including its privative 
demerit—say others, which, as an effect existing before a cause, 
produced through a moral quality all the phenomena of the 
material universe.* By Podma-Pani, say others, who derived 
his existence from the Dhyani-Buddhas, who derived their 
being from Adi-Buddha, and who, after the creations of three 
Buddhisatwas, have been successively created and destroyed, 
called forth by means of Dhyan—divine efficacy—the exist- 
ing system of creation, which, in its turn, will pass away and 
be replaced by the creation of Visu-Pani, the next of the 
Buddhisatwas. 

It is obvious that the followers of a system, which admits of 
such conflicting opinions on the question of creation, must be 
wanting in reverence and attachment to the Creator, whatever 
name he may bear; indeed, it.is clear, that the tendency of such 
diverse speculations must be toward practical Atheism. Mr. 





* This mode of reasoning, however opposed to the principles of western philoso-= 
phy, is not confined to Buddhism. In the Sankhya Karika, a Hindu work of some 
repute, it is written—“ Effects subsist antecedently to the operation of causes, for 
* what exists not, can by no operation of cause be brought into existence.” It is 
equally foreign to European reasoning to regard personal merit as a power sufficient 
to produce physical results. Hinduism, however, as well as Buddhism, presents 
endless illustrations of this idea. To the Jogi, and the Muni are attributed miracu- 
lous endowments and a power superior to the gods, won by the boundless efficacy of 
contemplation and maceration; nay, even spheres of existence, and abodes as 
glorious as those in Boikanta, have been created by the power of merit for its happy 

gud favoured possessors. —— 
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Hodgson says, that ** the epithet, Dhyani, as applied to a class 
* of Buddhas, is obviously capable of an atheistic interpretation; ” 
and that this interpretation is attached to the idea of Dhyani- 
Buddhas and to Adi-Buddha as well, may be shown in various 
ways. Buddha is without qualities, since his proper and orjginal 
state is one of quiescence. He is not to be conceived of as doing 
any thing. ‘“‘ Rest ismot so much his attribute as his essence.” 
Human language can only describe him by negative terms. Now 
if the Buddhist sage ask himself—“ Whgt is this I attempt to 
€ conceive of ? It has no qualities and no positive attributes. 
< It is a pure abstraction. It exists not save in a state of pro- 
<€ found unconsciousness. It has not rgvealed itself to us by 
€ any works of grandeur or of goodness. It is known only by 
€ name and by the conception of the mind, and it is altogether 
€ incomprehensible. Can it then be any thing—his reason- 
< ing may suggest—any thing but the dreamy conception 
< of the imagination? Is it a thing, or a being, or only an 
€ idea?” Here then is Scepticism, and with a system so 
wanting in the dogmatic and the proven, Scepticism will 
usually result in positive unbelief. To ordinary minds, the 
result is likely to be substantially the same. Even were 
there no difficulty in conceiving of an abstraction like Adi- 
Buddha, the ordinary tendency of our race to render homage 
to the presens divus would lead the multitude to forsake the 
shrine of the Supreme, that they might render homage to the 
Buddhas, whom they believe to be the more immediate rulers of 
the earth’s destiny, and especially to Guadama Buddha, who is 
now lord of the ascendant. For if creation—the government of 
the world—the emanation of law—the execution of judicial sen- 
tence on mankind, be attributed to others, and not to the Great 
God, then must these others gome to be regarded as the proper 
objectsof worship; or agitated by conflicting claims, the mind will 
sink into a state of indifference with regard to the attributes and 
claims of any super-human power whatever. For what is Adi- 
Buddha to the poor Singhalese, pressed down by the weight of 
earthly want and sorrow ? Adi-Buddha did not make him, he 
does not care for his distresses, and he is perhaps unconscious 
even of his existence. Adi-Buddha does not hear his prayer, 
nor regard his worship. _Adi-Buddha has not given him a law 








by which he may guide his life and shape his destiny; nay, 
even if he should ever become a part of Adi-Buddha, it will 
be purely an accomplishment of his own. _Adi-Buddha can be 
to him but little more than a name. In fact all beings above 
Guadama,—Buddhisatwas, Dhyani-Buddhas, even Adi-Buddha 
himself, though of importance in speculative Buddhism, are 
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practically excluded from any share in popular religious wor- 
ship. The State of China illustrates our remarks. Dr. Medhurst 
writes— No first cause characterizes all the sects, and the 
supreme self-existent God is scarcely traceable through the 
entjre range of their metaphysics; and yet the Chinese man- 
age to combine the apparently irreconcileable principles of 
Atheism and Polytheism. Gods many and lords many are adopt- 
ed by every sect, and it is more easy to fifid a god than a man 
in China. Though they account no divinity to be eternal, yet 
they discover a god in every thing. ‘Their temples, houses, 
streets, roads, hills, rivers, carriages, and ships are full of 
idols. Every room, niche, corner, door,and window, is plaster- 
ed with charms, amulets, and emblems of idolatry. Sa that 
while they acknowledge no god, they are over-run with gods, 
and find it their greatest burthen to support and worship their 
numerous pantheon.”* 

Whilst teaching the doctrine of fate or necessity, it cherishes 
a feeling of enthusiastic self-reliance. 

The difference between mental, moral, and material laws and 
operations is not recognized by Buddhism. It assumes that 
there is a principle at once mental, moral, and material, which 
equally operates in the production of the elements, the forma- 
tion of worlds, and the development of organized life. Our 
world and all other spheres pass through the great Kalpas of 
duration, subject toa law of inevitable re-construction, progress, 
and decay. Nor is this law the result of the directing controul 
of the Supreme, but an indestructible, inherent property of 
matter. But the mind and the moral tendencies are equally 
subject to its controul ; for there is a productive power in mat- 
ter, which, when developed into being, constitutes the merit of 
that being, or inother words, thatquality of matter which is called 
productive power, when viewed’ in relation to being, is called 
merit. This productive power or merit, from the time it is 
developed in conscious life, is ever undergoing a series of refin- 
ing changes, whilst passing along its course of endless transmi- 
grations ; so that that which is now, is not absolutely that which 
was, but a refinement of it. The progress of being thus originat- 
ed seems to be traced in the following manner by Guadama to its 
final destiny :—“ Absence of knowledge.-—The want of power 
€ to comprehend the sorrows of developed life, permits the free 
€ action of material power, which in realized existence we call 
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‘ sitates again organic action and impulse; these sensibility of 
pain or pleasure; that desire of enjoyment; that attachment 
‘ to beloved objects, and ¢his leads to various states of existence.” 
Allforms of animation therefore, are regarded by the philosophy 
of Buddhism as the result of a common principle, and passing 
onward through different stages toa common goal. The identity 
of all life, therefore, whether of insect, man, or God, necessarily 
follows from the doctrines of the system. The Buddhist ascetic, 
therefore, who cherishes a tender love,and reverence for all 
living things, manifests but an appropriate consistency. 

The great design of Sakya’s system was not to teach 
cosmogony, nor philosophy, but how to,obtain final deliverance 
from~the sorrows and imperfections of our present state. In 
developing the means by which this great end may be con- 
summated, it was necessary to refer to various other mat=— 
ters; but they are all the accidents of a great idea—an all- 
absorbing thought; just as Homevr’s description of the sword, 
the shield, the casque, and the greaves of his warriors, though 
no parts of their personal qualities, are yet given to enable 
his readers to form an adequate conception of them. Wis- 
dom and virtue constitute kusa/akusala—merit,—and by its 
possession alone can the vicissitudes of being come to an end, 
and the peace and perfection of Nirvana be secured. Nor does 
personal merit tend merely toward a state of mental and moral 
exaltation and power: it is equally efficacious in conferring 
supremacy over material agencies. A highly advanced class of 
persons, therefore, are said to be endowed with a miraculous 
energy, which can overcome multitudes of physical obstacles, 
even invest its possessors with vast physical strength, and ena- 
ble them to accomplish deeds far beyond the ordinary powers 
of our nature. It is thus that the passivity of Buddhism is 
‘neutralised, and its leading principle established, that “f the last 
‘ refuge of mankind is‘man.” He must tread alone and unaided 
the interminable pathway of being, and though destiny forces 
him on his course, it is himself only who can make that path- 
way to lead directly to untroubled rest, or tortuous as the laby- 
rinth in which Theseus wandered dangerously. He is the 
framer of his own destiny. The god whom he acknowledges ~ 
cherishes no loving interest in his well being, nor will come 
forth at the voice of his piteous cry to succour and to saye. 
His creed recognizes neither forgiveness nor atonement. “Am 
‘ eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” will be exacted with 
relentless severity. If he offends, there is no eseape — 
the inevitable penalty of transgression, and in vain w 
cast his eyes around, searching for one to bear ~ 
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load of guilt; the prison-house he must enter, and there is 
no escape ‘till he has paid the very last mite.” No kindly 
influences from superior beings will visit him in the hour of 
weakness and of darkness, like the pleasant dews which the 
heavens drop on the earth; for, from the fountain of his own 
being, not from that of another, must he draw the water which 
will renew and invigorate his powers, or the poison which mad- 
dens him to despair. Even Guadama Buddha is to him only 
an example of what human nature is capable of achieving. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Buddhist mind falls back upon 
itself, and seeks in its own native powers, the strength and the 
wisdom which are to fit it for its solitary walk tbrough the 
mysterious pathways of transmigration— pathways dark, dismal, 
and dangerous as the valley of the shadow of death, through 
Which poor Christian tremblingly went—or he sinks into a state 
of hapless apathy and fatalism. 

The popular and latitudinarian characteristics of this system 
cannot fail to strike the careful observer. 

It was originally the revolt of the intellect against the lofty 
intolerant assumptions of a priesthood, which sought to perpe- 
tuate and strengthen its power by the most impious and sin- 
gular of claims; and so strong has proved the law of antago- 
nism, that the lapse of twenty-three centuries has witnessed 
no approach in this respect of the two systems, one to the other. 
The reason for this immutability on the part of Buddhism is 
easily explained. It denies that men are naturally unequal, and 
consequently it repudiates the exclusiveness of a class. If Nirvana 
be attainable by any one, then surely any one may become a 
priest, neither can we expect that the priestly office under such 
restrictions will beinvested with circumstances either of splendour 
or power. Any one free from bodily infirmity and disease, who has 
arrived at twenty years of age, and who is willing to submit ` 
to the rules of the priesthood, may become a member of the 
order. But he can relinquish the clerical character at pleasure ; 
and even whilst he retains it, his office much more resembles 
that of the regular than of the secular priests in a Roman 
Catholic country ; and let him choose to renounce his vow of 
celibacy, or take the life of any animal,* or even “ extol himself 
€ as a saint, or a person endowed with any preternatural gifts,” 
and his, priestly character is forfeited. ‘* The priest who, 
* prompted by ambition, falsely and impudently pretends to have 
: E . 


_ * The prohibition to take away life is binding only on the priests, though they 
are at liberty to eat whatever is offered to them. ‘The laity may use animal food, 
but it is thought meritorious to waive the permission. In this as m other respects 

}rigidness of the ancient faith has been relaxed, - a 
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obtained the extraordinary gifts of Zian and Mezpo, or to have 
arrived at Nirvana, is no longer a priest of the divine order. To 
what can he be compared? In the same manner as a palm- 
tree, cut through the middle, can never be rejoined, so as to 
live, in such manner shall this ambitious priest be unworthy 
of being esteemed as belonging to the sacred order.”* As a‘class 
they are influenced by none of those selfish motives which in- 
fluence the Brahman in relation to the Sudra, and the priests 
of a purely catholic country in relation tothe laity. The priest 
is from the people and of the people. No broad line of separa- 
tion is drawn between the two; he has no strong motive to 
stand by his order, because his order have little to “stand by ; 
and whenever interest or inclination ptompts, he can, without 
dishonour and without sin, abandon the tonsure and resume 
his place in secular society. Buddhist countries are at least 
free from one of the evils which more or less has troubled the 
peace of most civilized and semi-barbarous nations—the un- 
reasonable and ambitious pretensions of the priesthood. 

Of all false creeds, this is the least jealousand bigoted. Never 
has a sacred order guarded its usurped powers as have Brahmans 
against Kshetryas, N aisyasand Sudras; nor ever has its iron heel 
been withdrawn ; although fierce and frequent have been the con- 
tests between the rival castes and rival creeds of Hindostan. Mo- 
hammedanism, whenever it has come into contact with another 
faith, has given indications of a strongly defined intolerance; 
and that intolerance is seen in the hostility of Sunnite to Shiite, 
as really as in the law which dooms to death the Persian or 
the Turk who dares to exchange the faith of the Crescent for 
that of the Cross. And Romish intolerance has seldom fore- 
gone a favourable opportunity of pressing forward its proud 
claims, even to the extent of conquest, imprisonment, and death. 
But Buddhism is essentially tolerant and mild. Evenin the 
days of its youthful vigour, when it could command the power 
of Hindu kings, its “thirst for propagandism was displayed 
only through the medium of embassies and preaching ; nor 
since then, i in its diffusion amongst the numerous nations 
and tribes of South-eastern Asia, has it resorted to violence 
or shed blood. Its internal variations give rise to none of 


that party spirit and virulence which too frequently disgrace 
the sectaries of other creeds, nor is it inclined to meet. — 
gressors with the stern hostility of Moslemism, or the com} AR 






passivity of Hinduismes It is true the Chinaman will ri 
ject Christianity, but bis natural exclusiveness has — mue 
more to do with the act than either his strong love “for his 


* The Kammxus, a Burmese book, relating to the ordination of rissa,” : 
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own system, or his abstract dislike of the religion of the 
foreigner. On this account, we feel convinced that, if political 
jealousy could be overcome, Buddhist countries would offer the 
most favourable spheres for the exertions of the Christian Mis- 
sionary ; and we should see the lofty principles of our holy 
faith teceived with a facility, compared with which all modern 
success would seem to be insignificant. 

This latitudinarianism, we must remark, is far removed 
from high-principled liberality of sentiment. The Buddhist 
is so tolerant, because*he is so indifferent. He cares little 
about opposing other religions, or the sectaries of his own, be- 
cause he is destitute of all strong convictions and sympathies for 
the faith of Guadama. “It does not come to him as a revelation 
of unspeakable love and mercy, as a much needed message of 
weece from the Sovereign of all worlds; it is rather the belief 
of certain facts in relation to invisible beings and the theory 
of the universe, with which he has little or no concern; it 
excites his dread, but it cannot call forth his love. Vague, 
dreamy, ungenial, and dreaded, it is like poor Genevra :— 

Wild, pale, and wonder-stricken, even as one 
Who staggers forth into the air and sun, 
From the dark chamber of a mortal fever, 
Bewildered, and incapable, and ever 
Fancying strange comments in her dizzy brain 
Of usual shapes, till the familiar train 
Of objects and of persons passed like things 
S3 Strange as a dreamer’s mad imaginings. 
- The intense individuality induced by this faith necessarily 
leads to selfishness. 

The Buddhist has no strong inducements to love any beings 
in the universe, or to sympathise with them. There is no 
connecting link, either of love, gratitude, or duty, between him 
and superior intelligences ; whilst not one element of his creed 
tends to identify him with his fellow-men. It reveals no 
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to be an authoritative revelation from God to man, and that its 
only claim to be called a religion springs out of the fact that 
each individual man feels it absolutely incumbent on him to do 
something, not because it is morally right, but necessary to 
secure his own happiness. It teaches nothing of the relations 
subsisting ketween God and man,—the designs of creation— 
the principles of the divine Government—the manner in 
which all events mst ultimately work out the highest glory of 
the infinite God, and the largest amount of good to His crea- 
tures :—and thus it necessarily follows that some of the truths 
most calculated to elevate the mind, to enlarge its conceptions, 
to teach it to think worthily and lovingly of God, to draw out 
its sympathies toward whatever is holy, divine, and true, are 
altogether ignored by this cold and selfish system. It follows 
of course that the Buddhist is as destitute of benevolence tos 
ward man as he is of love toward God. There is nothing in 
his creed to call forth strong sympathy in their behalf. It 
forms in him the pernicious habit of viewing himself exclusively 
as an individual, and thus it induces a frigid calculating selfish- 
ness, most prejudicial to all that is kindly, generous, and expan- 
sive in our nature. 

We know nothing so admirable as the manner in which a 
gracious Providence prevents man reaping to the full the 
effects of wicked and false principles. Whilst such principles 
most certainly indicate by their consequences, that they are 
under the ban of divine justice, the way in which the Moral 
Governor counteracts their worst effects is no less indicative of 
his pity and love. The ideal of Hindu society could not be 
realized. The communistie arch formed on sucha model would 
fall to pieces ere it were finished. The necessary conditions of 
human society are incompatible with entire and universal wick- 
edness. A large amount of the good man does to his fellow- 
man, springs out of motives in no respect characterized by bene- 
volence. The Buddhist abstains from evil, not because it is 
evil, but lest his entrance on Nirvana should be retarded. His 
faith is ever appealing to his self-interest; and therefore we 
find that it is negative rather than positive ; it tells him much 
less of what he should do than of what he should not. And 
thus it happens that Buddhist society is characterized neither 


by great virtues nor great vices. It isa stranger to that benevo- _ 
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For centuries there has been less war in South-eastern Asia 
than in any other part of the world. The terrible strug- 
gles which have disgraced and devastated, not only Africa, 
America, and Western Asia, but even civilized and profes- 
sedly Christian Europe, have no parallel in the farthest East. 
Among such a variety of nations, continual peace of course 
is not to be expected. We, in India, who live under a Govern- 
ment which is almost always at war, and ‘yet always wishing 
for peace, may well, understand how various events may 
precipitate hostilities among nations who delight not in them. 
What is to be expected then among such nations is, that 
wars will be infrequent and speedily brought to a close ; 
and this we find to be the case. The weakness of a 
reigning dynasty, the oppressions of a cruel tyrant, the 

“stilling verdure of a well-cultivated province, wrong un- 
repented of, and insult followed by haughtiness, will of course 
tempt the powerful, the ambitious, the needy, and the down- 
trodden, to take up the sword and the spear ; and yet the com- 
parative infrequency of war can only be accounted for by 
admitting that there is some strongly counteracting cause.— 
A creed which, more than any other, holds all life to be sacred, 
cannot but discourage the shedding of human blood. 

The mildness induced by Buddhism leads to this peacefulness, 
and the “love of order” peculiar to it, tends in the same direc- 
tion. It is essentially conservative, and therefore inclined to 
mould society into such a form, as that it shall exist free from vio- 
lent shock and change. China affords the best illustrationof this. 
Its philosophers assert, that a principle of “order” is every where 
discoverable in the arrangements of the world ; and that this 
principle should be the object both of our reverence and of our 
imitation. And the operation of this idea is seen everywhere. 
Even the conception of Government and society is based on it ; 
the emperor professedly sustains a closer relationship to his peo- 
ple than any other Asiatic prince. He is the head of the state, 
for its sake, not for his own; and throughout all the departments 
of Government, and all the orders of society, it is manifest 
that a principle, rather than a will, presides. 

The tendency of Buddhism to deaden the intellect demands a 
more extended notice than we can now give. 

_ It represses the mind within a very limited range of ideas. 
It is favourable neither to strength nor energy of thought. 

‘Subtle speculation, the dreamy play of the fancy with meta- 
physical abstractions, contemplations which lead to no practical 

result, are what the Buddhist delights in. His faith acts upon 


him like a strong narcotic. The half-despairing, indolent, 
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sensuous language of Tennyson’s “ Lotos Eaters” is strikingly 
expressive of the Buddhist’s aspirations :— | 


Let us alone. ‘Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are Iumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 

All things are taken from us, and become - 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war witheevil ? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climBing wave ? 

All things have rest, and ripen towards phe grave ; 

In silence ripen, fall, and cease ; 

Give us long rest, or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. 


Under such influences, the intellect could not be expected to 
flourish. It has never been creative arfd suggestive. Genius 
has not been one of its attributes. This faith has produced 


fewer great-minds than any other. Even Hinduism can boas 


of no mean array of poets and philosophers, whose names have 
lived long, and will survive through many a future age; but 
Buddhism has hardly a single name which suggests aught that is 
great and good. Perishable as the vegetation of an Indian jun- 
gle, its generations have successively sunk into oblivion, leav- 
ing no memorial behind them. They present tothe sad gaze, no- 
thing but a dead level of mediocrity. Since nearly all onward 
movements are led by superior minds,which alone seem to have 
the power of originating and directing them, we find that Bud- 
dhist nations, being destitute of such minds, have made no pro- 
gress. Their civilization has been both peculiar and limited, nor ~ 
will they ever be able to stand conspicuous among the great 
family of nations, until they discard the dreamy sceptical faith 
which has so long been their bane. | - * 
The facts we have just stated will be all the more striking, 
if we remember the manner in which this faith glorifies the 
intellect. “ The one infaħible diagnostic of Buddhism is 







tion. The nations who honour Guadama, whose chief chara 
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Perhaps one great reason why the King of Heaven has permi 
ted this system to exist for so many ages, is to give a fresh illu 


tration of the fact, that “ the world by wisdom knows not God.” 
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Art. III.—1. The Administration of Justice in Southern India. 
By John Bruce Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Madras, 1853. 


2. A Scheme for the Administration of the Government of India. 
By George Campbell. 

3. Selections from Public Correspondence, published by the Go- 
vernments of Bengal and Agra: by the Home Department 
of the Government of India, and by the Board at Lahore. 


A 


ENGLAND is a great country. She is great not merely in what 
she has done, but even in what she has left undone; great in 
warlike traditions; histGrical associations, commercial enterprise, 
and peaceful triumphs. Sheis great too even in her very faults, 

— d in the vices which have inevitably been generated by a 
long course of progressive civilization. Every genuine Eng- 
lishman has settled down into a comfortable belief of this kind. 
An axiom which has been repeatedly thundered forth on the 
hustings, within the walls of Parliament, and at convivial 
entertainments, which has been transmitted over the whole 
world by the press and retailed by the fireside, is not likely 
to be assailed, in its main points, by any one but adiscontented 
or factious demagogue. The true greatness of England, her 
unbounded wealth, her social system, her well-balanced consti- 
tution, the reverence of her citizens for law, order, and disci- 
pline, the liberty blent with obedience, and the equality which 
is not incompatible with privileze—all this, within the last five 
years, has repeatedly drawn forth the undisguised admiration 
of statesmen in and out of place, of chiefs out of war, and of 
stranded exiles. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt in the 
minds of all educated Englishmen of a fact so gratifying to the 
national pride, as the moral and’social greatness of England. 
Still, for a captious observer, who wished to prove all our 
grandeur a sham and a delusion, it would be no difficult task 
to make such a selection of national blots and fundamental 
errors, of gross vices in the very frame-work of the machine, 
of moral diseases tainting the very atmosphere and poisoning 
the life-blood, of crimes created by the legislation or by that 
law of society which is more powerful than any written code, 
as should fill the mind of every politician with apprehension, 
of every calm and observant Christian with awe. A Ledru 
Rollin, a Louis Blanc, even a quiet and dispassionate writer, 
with property in the three per cents, in no anxiety for either his 

_ personal comforts or his daily meal, would have not far to cast 
2 @ giance, ere ne wouia ond ample materials for the composition 
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of a long work on the moral and political evils of England. 
Some such reflections as the following would, we think, natu- 
rally occur to such an enquirer. The boasted representative 
system of England, besides being founded on no reasonable 
principle, is productive of the greatest debasement of the 
electing body. Not an election occurs which is not marked 
in some parts of the kingdom by intimidation, false swearing, 
open bribery, and dranken revelling ; in others, by outrages on 
property, bloodshed, and loss of life. At Elections a perfect 
Pandemonium of evil passions is let looĝŝe on earth. Turn to 
the Laws, and you find the Court of Chancery one tremendous 
machinery of oppression, for the enrichment of lawyers, the 
ruin of widows and orphans, and the {mpoverishment of fine 
estates. Novels have been written to show up this frightful 
Oppression, and it is only after a century or so that any reme@>——= 
has been provided. As for the boasted order and legality that 
prevails in the streets of the metropolis, and the good spirit 
which regulates the morals and manners of the lower orders, 
it is well known that no body of men, brought together for any 
purpose, have been capable of such unreasonable acts of folly, 
such capricious vengeance, such sayage Vandalism, as an English 
mob: nor is it less certain, that no police annals in the world 
can show such instances of brutality exercised on weak, help- 
less, and unoffending women, by their husbands or their para- 
mours, as those of the London police courts. Duelling, a prac- 
tice condemned by human and divine laws, and utterly un- 
known to the classic nations of antiquity, has just sunk into 
disuse, and that more from the dread of ridicule than 
from any reasonable abhorrence of the crime; while prize-fight- 
ing is still maintained, and even patronized by men who affect 
to read of the combats of Gladiators with undisguised pity, 
and who would not go toa bull-fight in Spain. But legisla- 
tive evils, the severity of the criminal code, the game laws, the 
Court of Chancery, defects in representation, degrading pursuits, 
and occasional frantic out-breaks of violence, all sink into 
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heaven never ventilates, on which the bright sun never shines, 
where the voice of useful instruction is never raised, where 
the rudiments of moral and religious education have never 
been set forth. With the exception of a-few philanthropic 
individuals, whom no difficulties can „daunt, not a tenth of 
the upper classes have the faintest conception of the loathsome 
atmosphere which hundreds of their poor countrymen are 
breathing, of the vile food they are condemned to live upon, of 
the moral contamination to which they are hourly exposed. 
These poor creatures have been cradled in want, nurtured 
in pollution, and at last introduced into the world by infamy. 
The powers of language may be taxed in vain to re-produce, 
in its true colours, this startling antithesis. It gives the lie to 
our civilization: it contradicts the’ story of our greatness: 

— tands foremost in the catalogue of national sins: and it will 
be sure, in the end, to bring a tremendous retribution on the 
heads of those who, generation after generation, can look idly 
on this hateful inequality of Dives and Lazarus. 

Any candid reader will easily anticipate the reply which 
would be made to a tirade of this sort. It is simply this. Great 
events, great systems, must be looked on as a whole. All partial 
and distorted views are to be shunned. If the results of the 
last century of our national history prove that civilization has 
made sure and solid progress in all material subjects—if social 
evils are no longer kept out of sight, but are enquired into, 
analysed, and, in part, remedied—if statesmen feel conscien- 
tiously, that though much has been accomplished, much 
more remains to be done, and that the problems of education 
amongst the poorer classes, and the purity and cleanliness of 
great towns, are to be boldly grappled with—then, we say, the 
verdict to which the England of the nineteenth century is 
entitled at the hands of posterity$ will be one not merely of cold 
and formal acquittal, but of undisguised admiration and praise. 

And the same candid readers, who will turn from the 
spectacle of England’s greatnessto that of England’s most splen- 
did dependency, will, by the same reasoning, arrive pretty nearly 

atthe same results. The rule of the Company must be judg- 
edof asa whole. If that rule has been attended with in- 
creased agriculture, commerce, and traflic—if there have been 
no periodical outbreaks and no deep under-current of disaffec- 
tion—if the science of governing a huge population of aliens 
has been better understood—if administrative talent has push- 

= œd its enquiries into most branches of the public service— 
_ if private speculation has been more freely encouraged—if, at 
feast, one or two Presidencies can point to successful results in 
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almost every department of the state, to which the history of 
other dependencies can supply no parallel—if taxation is light, 
education is encouraged, free discussion not prohibited, and re- 
forms are gradually introduced, we submit that the Government 
of India by the Great Company must, in spite of delays and 
blunders, be spoken of, not in terms of qualified praise, still Tess in 
those of violent censure, but in the language of positive pane- 
gyric. And we venture to maintain this position, though justice 
be still tardily or imperfectly administered,though communication 
or postal arrangements be still far from®satisfactory, though we 
eat salt under a monopoly, and see all posts of emolument or 
eminence reserved for an exclusive service! Take any admi- 
nistration in the world, hold up its efrors, declaim on its sins 
of omission, carefully exclude all mention of the difficulties 


it has encountered, the chasms it has bridged over, the pestle 


it has shunned, and those it has boldly met, and the result will 
be a picture of hideous administrative deformity. A very mo- 
derate acquaintance with the art of vituperation will do this. 
But we shall hope in this paper to look at things as a whole, 
and to advert to some of the main points in the Government 
of India, which are fairly the objects of censure and of praise. 
The judicious and dispassionate reader will then form his own 
conclusions. 

A glance at the past external relations of the Indian 
Government may not be ill-timed here. The various wars, 
in which we have been engaged since the passing of the 
last Charter, the arguments on which they are to be justified 
or condemned, the reasons for which they were undertaken, 
and the results to which they have led, are too familiar to 
every reader to require any prolonged discussion. No one 
now doubts that the little war in Coorg—Lord William’s sole 
warlike undertaking—was ‘a necessary and just measure, or 
that the Affghan campaign wasa gigantic error from begin- 
ning to end. Even the Scinde spoliation is not without its 
defenders, while the moderation of Lord Ellenborough, in the 
campaign of Gwalior in 1843, ffom whatever motive it emana- 
ted, has left us morally and politically little or nothing to regret. 
The Sutlej and Punjaub campaigns can be spoken of by the 
soldier with approval, by the statesman and administrator 
with exultation, and by the severest moralist without one 


condemning word. We may say in short, that all the wars 


undertaken within .the last twenty years, with one excep- 


tion, have been either politic, or imperative, or just. The Affehan 
expedition alone, to use the fine metaphor of Burke, hangs 
like “ one black cloud” in the distance, on which present and 
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future generations may gaze with awe. No one can have read 
the two picturesque andanimated volumes on the War in Afgha- 
nistan without feeling that he has perused the account of one of 
the most solemn and instructive retributions that the world has 
ever witnessed. No such event has inspired the historian, with 
the eXception of the Moscow expedition of Napoleon, since the 
days of Roman supremacy. The surrender of Stanhope at Bri- 
huega, of Burgoyne at Saratoga, are nothing to the impressive 
moral of the Khoord Kabul. That catastrophe comes upon us at 
a distance as the slaughter of Varus and his three legions in the 
forests of Germany must have come on the Court of Augustus. 
In all that history there runs a deep and solemn feeling of an 
impending Nemesis, like that which pervades so much of the 
delightful narrative of Herodotus, the most simple-minded, the 


- «mest truthful, and not the least moral of ancient writers. It 
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would have formed a grand subject for a Greek Trilogy, in the 
hands of those who were the preachers, as wellas the poets, of 
antiquity. The first play, we think, would have ended in 
smoke and exultation, in the capture of citadels and the occu- 
pation of towns, amidst the pans of elated soldiers, and the 
lamentations of a chorus of helpless women. The second 
drama would have been the Agamemnon of the Trilogy. We 
should have had the deceitful calm before the outbreak of 
the tempest, the smoothness of the torrent before it dashed 
itself over the precipice, the stillness that precedes the 
conflict of two mighty armies. The opening scenes might 
have suitably been marked by the ill-grounded vaunts of the 
conqueror, and by the Cassandra-like denunciations of some 
prophet of evil, who could discern, in the bright calm of a 
summer’s day, the black whirlwind forming on the horizon. On a 
sudden the storm cloud would have burst, the vengeance would 
have been exacted,and the curtain would have fallen on massacred 


- leaders, a soldiery perishing with frost, triumphant barbarians, 


and women and children threatened with hopeless captivity- 


The third play would, of course, have brought withit the salve 


to national vanity, and the standard of the invading army would 


= have been planted once more in honorable triumph on the 


enemy’s towers. The whole Trilogy might have concluded 
with its appropriate moral, written in such large letters as 
that he who runs should read, and the messenger who recited 
at the City of Palaces the particulars of the long expected 


= victory, would conclude witha prayer to Heaven against the 
_ recurrence of any more such triumphs, so dearly purchased, and 


so long delayed. 7 5 
"We live too near the scenes about which we are writing, and- 
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in too unpoetical an age, to enter fully into the spirit with which 
the old tragedy would have infallibly dealt with such a sub- 
ject. But the moral to statesmen and administrators, to Boards 
and Presidents, to directors and councillors, should be as plain 
as that of a child’s story book, or as one of Msop's fables- As 
however, the Honorable Company have been acquitted of all 
participation in the origin of the war, and the onus thereof 
has been taken by dne of the former Presidents of the Board of 
Control, we have no wish to linger any more on this subject; and 
we turn readily to those points on which the success of the in- 
ternal administration of the country cannot be denied. 

It is easy to point to a dozen diffrent things which the 
Company have not done: to a judicial system which stands 
in need of much improvement, to roads which have not been 
laid down, to bridges unbuilt, to cities unpurified, to life and 
property left insecure, to an absence of vigour or of celerity in 
the administration, to the want of any well-organized system 
which, starting from a central point, might ramify and extend 
itself to the furthest limits of the empire. Tosome of these ac- 
knowledged deficiencies, we shall advert in this paper; but we 
shall commence first with a brief enumeration of the subjects in 
which the Governments of India have, beyond all detraction or 
gainsaying, managed matters wonderfully well. 

The direction in which our observation is first turned, is 
that of Agra. It has of late been customary to point to this 
as a sort of model-farm in the East. And certainly,’ né large 
landed proprietor, desirous of showing off one of his best-ma- 
naged estates to some inquisitive foreigner, could make a more 
fortunate selection. Whatever has been done in this quarter, 
it is the work of the Company’s servants alone. No third-rate 
statesman from England, no guperannuated diplomatist,ten years 
too old for his work, has been striving, in the stereotyped phrase, 
to develop the resources and to promote the welfare of the coun- ~ 
try. A Governor, who has risen from the ranks, if we may use 
the expression, has for nearly ten.years been quietly and steadily 
prosecuting his enquiries in every department of the service, 
and following up enquiry by immediate and vigorous action. 
To say that a revenue settlement has been completed, that 
boundaries have been adjusted, that records have been care- __ 
fully arranged, is hardly to convey an adequate idea of the __ 
extent to which a great measure of this kind binds up toget 





the interest of the governed and the rights of the state. It > 
has freed a host of small proprietors and tenant cultivators — 
from uneasy fears; it has, in the agency of Putwarries or — 
village accountants, provided checks against the frauds of the __ 
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dishonest or lazy cultivator, and the oppression of the unscru- 
pulous landlord; it has given the population some interest 
in the apportionment and the realization of revenue, which 
is not self-assessed, because voluntary taxation is a thing of 
which Orientals have no possible conception; it has shut the 
door against a vast deal of illegality, and has shortened liti- 
gation; it has recorded just rights, curtailed unfair privileges, 
and substituted for chance or uncertainty, regularity, me- 
thod, and plan. At the same time, and under the same aus- 
pices, a determined attempt has been made to improve indi- 
genous education, to supply better books than the existing 
vernacular literature possesses, to send qualified visitors to look 
after the village Dominie, and to carry out, what we believe to be 
a sound maxim, that,in order to elevate a whole population, you 


must visit them in their huts, speak and write in their language, 


cast up with them their primitive accounts, observe their un- 
polished modes of mutual intercourse by letter, and practically 
acknowledge that the system of education to which thousands 
of ryotsand small farmers have for generations been accustomed, 
cannot at once be summarily displaced for a cultivated litera- 
ture and a foreign tongue. 

As regards public works, the Jumna canals, the great Ganges 
canal, and the Grand Trunk road, are monuments, of which 
any European Government at this day might be proud; and 
in every district, communication has been facilitated, partly 
by a fair expenditure of the public revenue, and partly by 
an impfoved working of the Ferry Fund Committees. The 
postal arrangements, hitherto perhaps the weakest and most 
faulty branch of the Company’s system, have, in the North- 
west Provinces, been placed on as satisfactory a footing as the 
resources of the department would allow, and the whole of 
the administrative machine has been repeatedly overhauled, 
repaired, oiled, and set a-going under the practised eye and 
the strict scrutiny of a Governor, of whom it has well been 
said that he can tell at a glance the particular duty of every 
officer subordinate to him, can mark in a moment the often 
imperceptible line which separates one department from an- 
other, and can say what is reasonably due respectively from the 
Commissioner and from his head clerk, from the Collector and 
from his Tahsildar, and from the Magistrate and from his Thanna- 
dar. A revenue settlement, to which those of Shir Shah and Ak- 
bar were inferior in care of execution, in lightness of assessment, 
and in breadthof design—a system of education which commences 


_ at the right end—a liberal expenditure in remunerative and be- 
_neficial works—communication between distant parts gradually 


~ 
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improyving—a police which has totally eradicated some crimes and 
severely checked others—a supervision which detects evil only 
to remedy, and merit only to reward. If these things are not 
indications of a wish to govern every part of this empire 
with a view to the real good of its inhabitants, or for Irtdia 
herself, as the phrase is, we do not know what form it is expect- 
ed those indications should assume, or how they should be 
practically shown ih action. Admitting that there is yet 
much to be done even in the North West Provinces, especially 
in the departments of civil and criminal justice, will any dissatis- 
fied individual, or Association, or Committee, or general philan- 
thropist, pretend to say, that he or they would have governed 
a kingdom any better than Mr. Thomason has governed Agra? 


And will any candid third person say, that they would have dong 


it one-tenth part as well? The obvious inference to be drawn 
from the abovestatement, every part of whichis capable of instan- 
taneous proof, and which, by all dispassionate persons, has never 
been doubted, is, that when the other presidencies shall be placed, 
as faras their relative circumstances will admit, onthe same foot- 
ing as Agra, shall be presided over by similar ability, and be 
backed by the same support—the results in each case will be 
those gratifying ones which we have endeavoured briefly, but 
decisively, to set down above. 

A still more gratifying task,a more expansive theme, awaits 
the writer, who should attempt to chronicle the administration of 
the Punjab. In our Number for April, while relating the 
events of 1852, we endeavoured to review a few of the measures 
by which the defunct Board at Lahore have provided for the 
security of life and property, for the realization of the revenue, 
and for the increase of cultivation and the security of traffic 
in that naturally fruitful land. At some future date we 
may describe, with greater detail than has as yet been 
attempted, the remnants of the system which Ruopjit Sing 
had established, and the introduction of another, by which 
the old regime has either been improved or supplanted. We 
are sensible, too, that an account may be received with distrust, 
which is confined to assertions, which takes the facts for granted, 
which deals not with long statements of figures, and exhibits no 
statistical returns. But in estimating the character of the Com- 


pany’s administration, it is impossible not to give a very pro- 
minent place to the Punjab. Into the brief space of four years 


7e we 
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have been crowded a variety of reforms and improvements, which 
in other presidencies have been sparingly scattered over a quar- 
ter of a century. All the errors of past administrative experi- 
ence have Been avoided: all the lessons learnt by practised. 
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hands, in the earlier stages of our ascendancy, have been acted 
on: all the latest appliances, all the standard maxims of good go- 
vernment, have been widely and unhesitatingly introduced there. 
What has been the goal only just attained, after long and cau- 
tious plodding, in other provinces, has been the starting place in 
the country of the Five Rivers. Whatever had been laboriously 
devised in order to simplify justice, to quell crime, to improve jail 
discipline, to facilitate the collection of revenue, to anticipate dis- 
putes, to record rights, to unite distant tracts, to provide against 
future emergencies, whether arising from material or moral 
causes, has been at once, in its integrity, adopted in the Punjab. 
Matters such as resumptions, which in Bengal or Agra had been 
allowed to le over for half a century, have been promptly en- 


——aguired into at once. Such questions, which from never being 
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ence, that we trust the warriors of the Punjab have sunk down 
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agitated, have in other provinces lulled landholders and tenants 
into a deceptive security, and when agitated at length, have ex- 
cited great discontent and not unreasonable apprehension, have 
been taken up already, and ruled on broad, comprehensive, and 
statesman-like principles. Trees have been planted, new canals 
have been dug, old ones have been cleared out, boundaries have 
been surveyed, mineral resources explored, rent-free tenures 
have been released or resumed, old servants of the Durbar have 
been paid up and discharged with gratuities, the crimes of Dacoity 
and Thuggee have been hunted out and well nigh extirpated, 
order has been established, the crook and the coulter have 
literally displaced the spear andthe sword. We give every one 
of the above assertions as absolute facts. We know not where else 
to look, in order to find a parallel to this metamorphose, from 
riot to tranquillity, to peace from misrule, that has taken place 
in India, before our very eyes, over the plains of the Punjab. 
All the dreams of the fondest enthusiast have been well nigh 
realized, all the practical results anticipated by the clearand com- 
prehensive glance of “ Economist,” have been more than attain- 
ed. It is in truth a marvel to see how a population, national in 
its sympathies, proud of its associations, and endowed with thews 
and sinews, with stout hearts and warlike hands, have quietly 


settled down to plough broad acres, to draw water, and to hew 
wood. The winds and waves, after the famous guos ego of | 


Neptune, were not more suddenly pacified; the angry bees are 
not quicker appeased jactu pulveris exigui; the Highlanders, 
with sword and target, lining the living side of Benledi, sank 
not down more rapidly at the mere bidding of their chieftain. 
We shall not hesitate to apply to the tranquillization of the 
Punjab, the lines familiar to us from infancy, with this differ- 
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never again to rise. The population was disarmed, as well by the 
literal fulfilment of a command to that effect, as by the tendency 
of the popular and just measure of a liberal assessment, devised 
with skill and applied with honesty of purpose. Lord Dalhousie, 
we say, had but, as it were, to wave his hand, and immediately— 


Down sunk the disappearing band. 
Each warrior vanished where he stood, 
In broons or bracken, heath or wood : 
Sunk brand and spear and bended bow, 
In osiers pale and copses low. 

It seemed as if their mother earth 

Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 
The wind’s last breath had tossed in air 
Pennon and plaid, and plumage fajr ; 
‘The next but swept a lone hill side 
Where heath and fern were waving wide. 


The sun’s last glance was glinted back : 


From spear and glaive, from targe and jack,— 

The next—all unreflected—shbone 

On bracken green, and cold grey stone. 
We hope to take an early opportunity of comparing the 
past and present state of the five Doabs which consolidate 
our empire on the North West Frontier, and of supporting 
our assertions by statements of figures and greater details 
of facts. We shall endeavour to show how favourably si- 
tuated was the Punjab for the reception, not of new- 
fangled theories, but of all that had been thoroughly tested 
by experience; how the absence of all system, and of all 
those complications which a regular or peaceful rule inevitabl 
brings with it, enabled our administrators to commence wor 
unfettered, on a clear and open field. For the present we 
shall conclude our remarks by saying, that such a great work as 
the pacification and settlement of the Punjab proves, to our 
thinking, not merely the expegiency, but the absolute necessity 
of having a body of men, regularly and exclusively trained 
in the service of the state. A short time since one of the 
Calcutta papers pointed to the satisfactory state of things in 
the Punjab, as proving that a great measure, in a new coun- 
try, could be easily carried out without an exclusive Civil 
Service, that is to say, by the aid of the superfluous or redun-~ 
dant talent which is supposed to be everywhere seeking for 
a competence, or for an opportunity of distinguishing itself. 
To those who know who have been the men to work out the 
wise measures proposed by the Head of the Government, or. 
who have originated sound and wise projects themselves, such 
a remark will only excite a smile. No doubt, there are such 
officers as extra-assistants in the Punjab, either natives or 
qualified Europeans, or Eurasians, who, under proper drill and 
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supervision, have done very useful service. No doubt, such men 
as the late Mr. Carne and Lalla Mithun Lall are not to be 
got every day. But it is well known to any one who knows 
any thing at all of the subject, that the main and primary 
dutjes, the labour of organizing the subordinate departments, 
the drudgery of setting the machinery in action, of starting 
this plan, of guiding that reform, of drilling that corps of 
native functionaries, of controlling thise ageney — have been 
entirely the work of civilians or military men, who from long 
training have learnt “the trade and science of civil business. 
The administration of the Punjab affords a clear and indisputa- 
ble proof of the necessity of having a regularly graduated ser- 
vice, dedicated to on set of duties. In a dozen instances 
which we could mention, the civilians selected for the Pun- 
——jm have had not merely to perform the common work of 
deciding civil and criminal suits, of assessing the revenue, and 
of looking after the police, but they have had to drill raw 
policemen, to educate half-educated thannadars, to make 
selections from hosts of eager but unqualified candidates, and 
to turn these unpromising selections into able and useful 
ministerial officers. There is no doubt that the Punjab work 
has been well done—and who have done it, but the civilians and 
soldiers sent there, in and since 1849? Thus, without intending 
to cast any slur on the uncovenanted branches of the Com- 
pany’s service, who in their several departments have been of 
much use everywhere, and are now actively employed in the 
Punjab, we have only to ask whether it is probable that chance- 
bestowed talents, if deprived of the appui and support of highly 
educated men, trained to their business, could have done what 
has been done within the last four years? We think not. We 
are of opinion, that without the energy and the talent which has 
characterised the exertions, especially in the settlement de- 
partment, of such officers as Messrs. Davies, Prinsep, and 
‘Temple,—without the experience in the management of districts 
and jails, and the admirable method in police and conservancy 
matters, which has marked the labours of Messrs. Campbell, 
‘Saunders, Cust, and others,—without the energy and judgment 
of Lieuts. Becher and Lumsden, and Major Nicolson,—with- 
out the practised pen of Mr. Christian,—without the cautious 
supervision exercised by such commissioners as Messrs. Mont- 
gomery, M’Leod, Barnes and Edmonstone, and Majors Macke- 
= son and Ross,—and above all, without the indomitable zeal, the 
large sympathies, the extensive knowledge, the fertile re- 
= sources, and the honest perseverance of the two brothers, the 
awrences—without something of this sort, we say, all the © 
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chance medley of talent, all the unemployed genius in India 
that could be got altogether by vice-regal proclamation, would 
have been as little competent to organize and carry out an 
effective system, as the British Indian Association is able to 
regenerate their countrymen, or the diatribes of party spirit 
are likely to deprive the Company’s administration, in the 
judgment of posterity, of the praise and admiration really its 
due. — 

When we look around at independent native states, or at 
states with which we interfere as the paramount power, the 
moral effect of the Company’s administration is more marked 
now than it ever was at any previous period. There is nota 
native prince internally independent, who does not seek 
as his primary object to secure the guarantee of the British 
Government for his recognition as the lawful representative e£ — 
Mahratta or a Mohammedan dynasty. The contrast between 
the internal administration of Oude or Hyderabad, and even 
the worst governed presidency under the Company, is too 
obvious for any detailed exposition; nor, indeed, considering the 
frightful misrule and anarchy prevalent in the former state, 
could any Indian administrator take much pride to himself for 
bearing away the palm in such a comparison. The petty states 
in Central India, while they collect their own revenues and 
punish their own criminals, owe to the British Government, in 
some cases, the preservation of their independence from the 
encroachment of some powerful neighbour, and in others, the 
retrieval of their credit from utter ruin during the minority of 
a young and inexperienced chief. There are dozens of small . 
principalities in India, which, but for the strong curbing arm 
of the Company, would be swelling the train of adherents to 
some energetic ruler, or be wasted in endless warring with some 
aggressive neighbour. In Rajputana is seen the remarkable 
spectacle of a set of chieftains, who, though fallen in some res- 
pects from their pristine dignity, still exhibit much that com- 
mands sympathy, or excites admiration, adjusting their mutual 
differences at an International Court, and paying a tribute to 
the influence of reason and of law. The wildest and most 
savage races, neglected, persecuted, or ridden down, owing to 
the proud indifference, or the exterminating policy of Hindu 
or Mohammedan, have, under the guidance of British officers, 
enlisted in our armies, endured our discipline, and learnt the arts 
of civilized life. What has been done by Cleveland in the last 
century for the hill-men of Bhaugulpore, and by Outram for the 
Bheels, and by Dixon for the Mhairs in this generation, is not 
easily appreciated by those who look for the first time on the 
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mere results of their labours. If there is a set of savages 
to be civilized, a state that claims the fulfilment of engage- 
ments by another state, an old family to be saved from the 
money lenders, a young prince to be snatched from the hands 
of upprincipled hangers-on, an endless boundary dispute to be 
adjusted, a road to be laid out through several distinct princi- 
palities, merchants to be protected from the exactions levied on 
the wealthy caravan by each robber chieftain at a dozen dif- 
ferent toll-houses, if any one great moral or material work is 
to be executed, the Cofmpany Bahadur must take the initiative 
and lend its aid, or that work will not be done. In 2 
dozen instances within the last few years, from Scindia to Hol- 
kar, from the edge of the sandy deserts of Jessulmere to the 
states bordering on the Nizam, the aid and interference of the 
——-Brmish Government has been sought and sued for on behalf of 
helpless infants, defrauded creditors, and injured queens. 
There is not a rich merchant, who has two or three small 
native states deep in his debt, who would not gladly submit all 
his claims to the arbitration of the Company, nor a dying 
ruler who would not joyfully make his infant heir the ward of 
the British representative, nor a wise minister, if such there 
be, who would not call in the surveyor and the settlement 
officer, to guide and assist him in the assessment and manage- 
ment of his little realm. The good that has been effected, in 
a quiet and unostentatious manner, by Residents and Agents 
at native courts, all over Central or Upper India, with their 
subordinates, in preventing exactions, in mediating between 
belligerents, and in protecting those who cannot protect them- 
selves, is not half known at the Presidencies even in Indian 
circles. It may be fear on the part of native princes, it may 
be only that feeling which induced Attalus to make the Roman 
Senate his heir, it may bea simple tribute to thegood faith and 
integrity of the British officer, it may be the force of circum- 
stances, or ** the force of character,” but the existence of a feeling 
amongst native princes, which makes them have recourse to Bri- 
tish protection on all occasions of moment, is a fact which is un- 
questionable. It has been the fashion with some writers of late 
‘to point to the absorption gradually of all independent states asa 
desirable consummation to the progress of our power in the East. 
Even the generally calm oe unprejudiced judgment of Mr. 
Campbell seems to have been somewhat biassed by what we 
must term a fallacy. Arguments to defend such a policy are 
of course readily found. Our title in the East, it is said, is 
as valid as that of Mahratta, Mussulman, or Seikh. Our rule 
= any day is a better one. The Paramount Power in every feudal 
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system is entitled to all lapses and escheats. Wielding the 
universal sceptre, and collecting the entire revenues of all 
India, we should be enabled to remove the burden of taxation 
wherever it may be found to press heavily on our older sub- 
jects, and to disburse larger sums on great public works. 
We should enjoy the additional security derivable “from 
the extinction of all nationality, and from the absence of 
any nucleus for the disaffected; and we should be strong 
with the strength which is conferred by universal supre- 
macy, moral influence, and complete @entralization. All this 
sounds plausible enough. But there are arguments on the 
other side. Putting aside all questions as to the political 
morality of sucha doctrine, the lust of aggrandisement which 
it would argue, and the hardship with which it might be 


enforced in particular instances, and without stopping to enqvire—__— 


whether the British Government is really the feudal superior of 
every other state in India, it appears to us open to discussion, 
on the grounds of mere policy and expediency. Let us try 
and conceive the restless feeling that would be excited in the 
mind of every native ruler, if it were generally made known 
that the Company were quietly waiting to pounce on his ances- 
tral property on the very first pretext! A disturbed frontier, 
a caravan plundered, the assemblage of a hundred unruly sub- 
jects, a childless succession, would of course be the signal for 
taking possession of the coveted prize. Then again, some. 
territories are literally not worth the taking, though we should 
blush to see the question. put and decided mainly by an argu- 
ment of this sort. A good deal may be said, moreover, on 
the advantage of having two or three native states as a set- 
off to the Anglo-Saxon rule, for this is the term which has 
been repeatedly employed whenever an extension is considered 
desirable. If the native States are tolerably well governed, 
they may check the vanity of British administrators, and incite 
them to improve or perfect their own system; if they are ill 
governed, as they will be in four out of five cases, the contrast 
will be gratifying to all real ‘philanthropists, to all, in short, 
except those who resolutely maintain that Hindu and Mussul- 
man Ryots prefer the kicks and cuffs of one of their own creed or 


colour, to the formal or cold benevolence of an heretical foreigner. 
Some men may think, too, that before aspiring to universal su- 


premacy in India, we had better consolidate our system i 
old provinces; simplify what is complicated, purify what i 
rupt, and infuse vitality into a dull or inert mass. Of course 
there may be instances when existing engagements, or danger- 
ous proximity, or violence offered to our subjects on our own 
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frontier, may warrant the extension of the well-known red 
line. But these must be judged on their own merits, and 
meanwhile it may be a subject for congratulation, that there 
are still around us independent principalities, ready to absorb 
many of the restless elements that would otherwise be left to 
ferment within our territories, and to carry off yearly the 
scum and raff of a population, in whose eyes plunder isa pro- 
fession and rapine is law. ` a 
The comparison between the Government of natives and 
that by foreigners, which has always been a stock subject for 
Indian writers, leads us to consider some of the points where 
the Company’s rule, while it actually lasts, is never likely to gain 
credit. A mild and just Government, which subverts, or suc- 
ceeds to an arbitrary or cruel despotism, will be honored and 
———respected by the generation which enjoyed the happy pri- 
vilege of comparing the two. But with the second and 
third generations, there will be, obviously, little credit given 
for what has not been done—for the torture that has not 
been wantonly inflicted—for the taxes that have zot been 
arbitrarily raised-—for the justice that has zot been openly 
bought—for the privileges that have zot been as openly sold. The 
unprejudiced writer, the benevolent sojourner, will draw his 
own conclusions, and, with a greater or less degree of com- 
placency, will be thankful that his Government is not one 
of the axe, the rack, and the scourge. But the mass of the 
native population cannot always be expected to acknowledge this 
truth, and the vain and empty-headed specimens of half-edueated 
natives will not. Were the Company’s rule to cease to-morrow, 
the suffering ryot, the ousted zemindar, the frothy politician,— 
the last nurtured in English learning which is rarely practical- 
ly applied,—would be the first to raise the sounds of wailing 
and woe. No one would then question the honest intent of the 
white men from beyond the sea. The inability to enquire with 
patience and to decide with care, the anxiety to grow rich 
y short and obvious methods, the dislike of accountability, the 
hatred of subordination and the impatience of law, which form 
the characteristics of the oriental temperament, would then 
be seen every where, would guide the minister as they now 
guide the individual, and would rule in the durbar and 
the court of justice, as they now prevail in the cottage, the 
bazar, and the halls of business. We will exemplify our mean- 
ing by an illustration, not entirely drawn by fancy, nor found- 
= ed on isolated cases, but taken from numerous documents 
= which are authentic and of recent date. —— 


= Every one knows, that under native Governmentsit was, and 
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is still, a common practice to raise money by the grant of 
monopolies to individuals, or by farming out the collection 
of portions of the miscellaneous revenue of the state. 
Every one knows, too, that all extra cesses and all vexatious 
exactions for the purpose of swelling the general resources of 
the treasury, have under British rule been entirely swept 
away. Yet it is a common thing for petitions to be presented 
in Government offices, up to the present hour, by persons who 
pray for the revival in their favour of some obsolete tax, or 
for the establishment of some new duties avhich they alone shall 
be privileged to collect. We have seen repeatedly documents 
of this sort, compiled not by jungly or uneducated natives 
from wild or distant parts of the countrys, but drawn out in tole- 
rably good English, by men resident in the heart of civilization 
and close to the City of Palaces. The petitioners pray, for 
instance, that an exclusive license may be granted to them 
to collect the old town or transit dues—to catch certain 
birds—to kill certain wild animals—to clear the land of rogues 
and robbers—to transport the public over certain ferries—to 
sell this or that article of merchandise. In every instanee the 
petition is backed by the offer of a considerable donus and of a 
yearly payment: the stipulations insisted on are that no 
other man living is to be permitted to interfere with the right 
of the grantee, by the exercise of any similar privilege for tem 
or twenty miles round, and the aid of the executive is to bẹ 
freely given to maintain the fortunate holder in the sole en- 
joyment of his purchased rights. It is easy to anticipate that 
the Secretary, or the Governor, to whom these characteristic 
papers are submitted, reads them witha smile, and records them. 
without an order. But what would have been the course follow- 
ed by a native Government in similar circumstances? Hither- 
to we have only dwelt on facts: we may be allowed to presume 
the conduct of a native Vizir or Raj Mantri in dealing with such 
a prayer, under the rule of a Mohammedan or Hindu sovereign. 
The course, in all probability, judging from antecedents, would 
have been somewhat as follows. -One day the Prime Minister, 
having received earnest petitions from some individual, backed 
possibly by the usual accompaniment, intimates to his royal 
master, that the funds in the treasury are running low—that the 
expense of the last festival, or the latest marriage in the palace, __ 
has been very considerable, and that he has hit upon an expe- __ 





dient to recruit the exhausted finances. It is proposed, accord- — 
ingly, that to the petitioner aforesaid, who is a man of some — 
substance and note, be conveyed the sole privilege of estab- — 
lishing a fish market within a certain space of some eight or ten. — 
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miles. The argumentsin favour of this measure are then skilfully 
unfolded. The poorer people will be plentifully supplied with 
fish—the price of this necessary article of food will, of course, 
fall with the abundance of the supply—the designs of interested 
or Oppressive individuals who compel the poor to buy in places 
remote from supervision, will be frustrated—population will be 
attracted to the spot—order will be preserved by the police 
and in addition to all the above advantages, the royal treasury 
will receive a good round sum in hand now, and an annual 
increase hereafter. ‘The king, too anxious to receive the 
money, and too careless to foresee or weigh the consequences 
of the measure, consents to grant the request. <A royal firman 
or sunnud is drawn out, stamped and sealed, and duly deliver- 
ed. It purports to empower the holder to have the exclusive 
ptjvilege of selling fish to the native population, and exemplary 
punishment is threatened to all who shall venture to sell a fish 
of the size of a sprat anywhere else, to the wrong of the farmer. 
For some little time things go on tolerably well. The popula- 
tion grumblea little, but the police are on the side of power and 
possession, and no great inhumanity is practised. Atlength how- 
ever rapacity is increased by success—intimidation and oppres- 
sion are freely resorted to—the retainers and agents of the far- 
mer, on pretext of loss to the bazar profits, commence plunder- 
ing boats, dragging helpless Ryots from their houses, and com- 
elling all who attend the bazar to buy fish at extravagant rates. 
ot a day passes without fraud and violence. For a time the 
population suffer and submit. One or two outbreaks of feeling 
take place, but these are quietly put down by the agency of 
a police, purchased by the grantee or directed by the minister ; 
and the matter is dexterously represented to the king, as one 
where some disaffected individuals were conspiring to defraud the 
patentee of his just and lawful dues. At length oppression be- 
comes unbearable: the people assemble en masse : and one fine 
day, the courtyard of the palace is filled with a multi- 
tude, excited almost to frenzy, and clamorous for redress. 
The minister, unable to appease the disturbance, or to explain 
its cause, stands speechless and terrified: a private enemy 
comes boldly forward, and exposes the iniquity of the whole 
transaction. The king rouses himself, for once acts with 
decision and vigour, and learns the whole history of the case 
from the mouths of the sufferers. Then comes one of those 
= strokes of papshment which, falling like a thunderbolt, daz- 
= zles the mo 
_ tence of royalty, and appears to atone for months and months 
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and his guilty retainers are speedily sent for, and faili 
dealt with: a wise man, Pundit or Moulavi, as the case may 
be, gives vent to some pithy saying from the Hitopadesh or 
Gulistan as to the duty of a sovereign: conviction follows on 
arraignment, and punishment on conviction. ‘The head of -the 
farmer is speedily taken off, and thrown out to the wondering 
multitude ; half-a-dozen of his most nefarious agents are mutilat- 
ed or imprisoned ; thè wicked minister is disgraced: and patents 
and patentees are at a discount for the next few years. The 
populace disperse, eulogizing the great and unsparing justice 
of the sovereign: all the events of the previous months are 
ignored: and tortured ryots, defrauded fishermen, boats ran- 
sacked, and plundered houses, are one and all forgotten in the 
decapitated farmer and the gracious king. 

The probability of a series of events, such as we have fist ~ 
described, will be readily allowed by all readers of orien- 
tal history, as well as by all men who have had an opportunity 
of looking into the details of a purely native regime. Whether 
the knowledge be derived from the “ cold medium of books,” 
or from ocular observation, the same truth will be apparent to 
a discerning mind. But what is the moral which we would 
derive from sucha tale? Not certainly that the British Go- 
vernment should have recourse to similar expedients for re- 
plenishing or augmenting the treasury, or that it should 
thus incautiously place power in the hands of natives eager 
to grow rich. The lesson which such tales should teach is that 
of the necessity of entering thoroughly into Asiatic feelings 
and Asiatic maxims regarding the delegation of power, the 
consequent abuse, and the inevitable result. The native minis- 
ter or king, who overlooks the probable consequences of some 
financial measure, in order to reap its immediate fruit, will 
eare little to apportion the degree of punishment to the 
amount of the crime, and will hardly enquire how far the evils 
which are to be remedied spring from his own neglect and 
carelessness. It is the essence of native rule that rewards 
should be disproportionate, penalties arbitrary, pardon capri- 
cious, and justice vague. It is the characteristic of a native 
population to remember more keenly the retribution that falls 
on the evil-doer, than the evil deeds which called that retribu- 
tion down. One example of severity seems to wipe out a J 
dred crimes. The capture of a notorious free-booter, ‘the 
execution of some Dacoit who has long been the terror of the _ 
country, will out-live the remembrance of the cattle that were © 
harried, and the barns that were burnt. We have it on the > 
very best authority, that the rule of General Avitabile in Pe- 
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Shawur—a rule characterized by barbarities almost unknown to 
the Seikhs, and such as the pen refuses to chronicle—is still re- 
membered there with admiration and awe. ‘To govern a peo- 
ple actuated by these feelings, all this must be taken into 
account. We do not of course mean to recommend a resort 
to the quick and expeditious mode of dealing with criminals 
practised under Nawabs and Emperors; but in comparing the 
Company’s rule with that which preceded it, we must bear ih 
mind that the generations which dreaded yearly invasions from 
the pirate Mugs of Arraean, or from the Mahratta cavalry, 
have long passed away; that while the mass of the population 
enjoy immunity from irregular or arbitrary taxation, they are 
not in the habit of witnessing those rapid strokes of justice, or 
those undoubted evidences of a hand which is prompt to pursue, 
détect, and avenge; that in the districts round the metropolis, 
there is much normal crime to be dealt with; and that the pre- 
dominant feelings amongst an agricultural population teach 
them, in times of excitement, to know no law but that of the 
passions, and in the day of oppression to welcome with blind 
and admiring ignorance, the rapid visitation that avenges them 
on their tyrants. 

The consideration of these points leads us, not unnaturally, 
to the relative merits of the two systems established, in what 
are familiarly known as the Regulation and the Non-regulation 
provinces. It isa melancholy truth, that some of the best spe- 
cimens of successful administration are to be found, not in the 
districts longest under our rule, but in those to which the bulky 
volumes of our code have not been made applicable, and which 
are governed by a few comprehensive, clear, and simple rules. 
We would desire to speak with caution on this point, because 
it will never do to assert sweepingly that justice is fully 
done, and law is well administered in all territories not under 
the Regulations, and that the more refined and complicated 

= system, where circulars are issued monthly, and constructions of 
— athe law have swelled to volumes, has in every case been a dead 


failure. This style of rash assumption, this reckless generalizing 
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from special instances, has of late been frequently and mischie- 
= vously employed. The truth is, that precedents can be quoted on 
-- either side with much reason. The Government of Agra may 
- beheld up as the most successful specimen. of the administra- 


tion of a large country under Regulation law. The Punjab, on 


— = the other hand, will be pointed to by the advocates of a simple 
= and unfettered system, as a proof of what can be done by it in 





= four short years. The freedom of Mysore from crime, the _ 
growing prosperity of the province of Arracan, are instances on 
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the same side. But we could name two extra regulation 
provinces, where the mischiefs of jus vagum aut incer tum, under 
young officers, deciding civil and criminal cases on their 
own notions of equity, have been worse than any caused 
by the technicalities or crochets of any Sudder Court or Board. 
A decision based on the law such as it is, but without com- 
mon sense, may be not worth much; but a decision which 
has neither law not common sense to recommend it, and which 
is directly opposed to another decision just passed on the same 
subject, in a neighbouring court, by another officer, is worth 
nothing. Yet of this kind have been many of the decisions 
passed in provinces not under the Regulation code, and dignified 
by the name of “natural law, law Stripped of its technica- 

< lities, law springing from natural equity, and the good sense 
€ of plain-spoken men:” for it is by such deceptive reas®hing” 
that blunders and ignorance have been attempted to be veiled. 
We have known of one complicated case, in which no less than 
forty different orders, each one as irreconcileable with its pre- 
decessor as it could be, were passed by various functionaries in 
the course of ten or twelve years. And this was in a Non- 
regulation province, presided over by one of the most active 
and successful administrators that the ranks of the Civil Ser- 
vice could furnish. 

The truth is, that the two systems are dealing with two dif- 
ferent states of things. The non-regulation district presents 
simpler and more primitive features. Interests are there less 
complicated, and rights less prone to clash. A great deal has 
been done by personal conference and local enquiry. There 
has, perhaps, been less of correspondence, and much has been 
effected by the influence of the Commissioner or Agent, and his 
staff. Yet it would be abgurd to say that a province under 
the Regulations, with all the complicated machinery of civil 
courts which increase and protract litigation, is not in a more 
advanced state.than one where the revenue and the civil courts 
are almost identical, where justice is dealt out ona small code | 
of rules, and where there is hardly such a thing as an appeal 
to the Sudder Court. It may be a very melancholy fact, that ss 
there is so much litigation in Bengal, that so much property 
is ruined, and so many fine fortunes are impaired, owing to | 
endless civil and criminal suits. But is there no evidence of 
wealth and power in the mere fact that there is so much pro- 
perty that is worth contesting, and so many fortunes that can __ 
bear great expense? Again, take the outward aspect of the — 
country. In many a Non-regulation Provinces the cr; = ie-for — 
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sappers and pioneers to clear away the jungle, for the wood-man 
and the back-settler, who, 


Silvestrem flammis et ferro mitiget agrum. 


Nething can be done, the local authorities will say, till 
large rewards are offered for the destruction of wild beasts, 
and the district officer can hardly visit particular localities, be- 
cause he is not certain that he will find ¢wo days’ supplies“ 
for the followers of his camp. On the other hand, many dis- 
tricts of Bengal and Aga, our readers will hardly require to 
be told, do not contain one single unproductive acre, and 
no individual can remember the time when a tiger was last 
seen or heard of. Theh look at education, which after all 
is no bad test of real advancement, and see what is the case 

— withMiearly every extra-regulation province. The native officers, 
who are to compose the staff of the civil and criminal courts, 
must be brought from the older provinces. ~The dominie, who 
is to teach the youth of the locality at the school of the central 
station, must be summoned from. afar. The men who are to 
measure boundaries, write orders, arrange records, take down 
evidence, and furnish reports, are not forthcoming within the 
limits of the new acquisition. Places would remain unfilled 
if we had to trust only to men born and bred on the 
spot. In time, perhaps, the natives of the new province 
will become capable of giving efficient aid; but for the 
first few years, recourse must be had to the “ surplus 
talent” of older and more settled tracts. And thus men, 
who maintain that a new province, summarily dealt with 
under a few comprehensive rules, is far ahead of the older 


l enlightened zemindars, then the territory where the demand 

= for, and supply of, this valuable article is most abundant, cannot 

be absolutely standing still. He who has education on his side 

= to point to, is not so very far behind in the race. 

— Bi truth appears to us to be, that it is unfair to compare two 
su reas which have no points of resemblance. There are many 
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North West Provinces, growing with the mere growth oE 
time, and helped on originally by neglect on the one hand or 
some hastiness on the other, is too well known to require much 
notice. There are many things which we could not give toa 
new province, even were they desirable. But there are cerfain- 
ly some points in which the greater vigour, or the greater 
simplicity of such systems as that of the Punjab, could be 
given with singular advantage to Agra and Bengal. Itisa 
desire of this kind which has led somg writers to generalize 
too quickly, and to assert that a non-regulation province and its 
system should serve as a model to all others. Takenasa whole, 
the theory is simply impracticable. Wg cannot go back to the 
battle of Planeey: But there are some points, such as simpli- 
city of procedure, the attendance of parties in their own suits, 
the abbreviation of long written proceedings, and charac- 
teristic vigor in the enforcement of law and police Jurisdiction," 
in which the later acquisitions of the British Government in 
India have an undoubted superiority over their older sisters. 

Do we then intend to assert that there are no serious defects in 
the composition of the Indian Government, that all the faults 
discernible in the administration are mere isolations, having no 
connection with each other, not proceeding from any want of 
system, not re eferable to any general failing, not likely to 
increase and multiply, and to give coherence ‘and permanency 
to what is radically wrong? We assert nothing of the kind. 

There are one or two grand mistakes in our Indian system, 
and we intend to devote the latter part of this paper to the 
enumeration thereof. We have no great faith in the hundred 
and one plans which have been put forth within the last two- 
years, with all the presumption of ignorance, with all the in- 
fatuation of conceit, with all the well-grounded coafidence of 
talent, with all the tenacity of error, with all the honesty that 
love of truth and world-wide sympathies can exhibit, by indi- 
viduals or associations, in order to re-construct or re-cast the 
entire existing machinery of Government. The gre eatest op- 
ponent the Company ever had, who prefaced by a patient 
study of years a series of attacks on Indian Government, un- 
rivalled for their assiduity, their eloquence, and their zeal, dis- 
tinctly admitted that he would never lend a hand for the destrio — 
tion of any established Government, which was not absolutely r 
incorrigible. Unfortunately men are to be found now, 
forgetting this wise and judicious maxim, imitate Burke onl 
in his errors, display his blind zeal without his splendid rele 
quence, adopt his exaggerated invective without his enlight- 
ened philosophy, and forget that the last sixty years, which 
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have taught the East India Company so many instructive lessons, 
should have taught their opponents as many more. Nor have 
we much faith in the capacity of politicians and philosophers to 
draw out permanent constitutions for the Government of any 
dependency or kingdom, without a careful observance of exist- 
ing forms. The events of the last five years in Europe have 
taught all candid persons, that constitutions will not spring up at 
the bidding of some conjuror: you may create a franchise, but 
you cannot create the integrity which is necessary to its enjoy- 
ment: you may bid councillors assemble at a Board, but you 
cannot command sagacity in counsel and wisdom in debate : 
you may dignify an ill-poised system by titles the most alluring, 
associations the most historical, and precedents the most solemn, 
but you will not vivify an inert and inanimate mass with Pro- 
methean fire, or recast the oriental temperament in the Anglo- 


*Saxon mould. Those who seek to improve the Government of 


India, had better learn in what the existing institutions are sus- 
ceptible of gradual reforms on sound principles. There is some- 
thing almost amusing in the presumption of- men who, blind 
to all that history can teach, would have us believe that no- 
thing in the present arrangement is worthy of preservation or 
capable of expansion: that time does nothing to fuse or har- 
monize elements originally brought together, perhaps, on no sci- 
entific principles: that the past leaves no inheritance, experi- 
ence conveys no warning, and contemplation gives no re- 
ward. 

The first and most natural subject of enquiry appears to us 
to be this. Are the four, or, we may say, the five, Presidencies 
of India—for the Punjab is distinct from the rest—governed on 
one and the same principle, or on different ones? If they are 
governed by the same rule and method, why are they not at all 
in a similar state of progress? If they are not so governed, 
what are the results in each case? In theory, as far as the 
powers and responsibilities of the various Governments are 
concerned, they are all on „a par. The Governors can ex- 
pend the same sums on their own will and responsibility : 
they are subject to the same checks in every financial, politi- 
eal, or legislative measure: and they stand to the Supreme 
Council of India, with a few very trifling exceptions, on the 
same footing of intercourse by paper and supervision. Yet itis 
almost universally admitted, that the Government of Agra is 
ahead of the other Governments in everything that constitutes 
a sound, wise, and efficient administration. But if an adminis- 
‘tration be held to be better or worse, according as it may be 
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view, Bengal should be far ahead of every other Presidency : 
if, on the other hand, the influence of the Supreme Council is 
baneful, and it is a good thing to be exempt therefrom, then 
Bombay and Madras should be at least on a par with Agra. 
The truth would seem to be, that to secure a good executive 
system, it is necessary to have a man conversant with the 
affairs he is to direct, from the commencement: not one who 
spends his two first years in learning the elements of his duty 
and the routine of business; but a man who shall bring to the 
task a knowledge of the subjects likely to pass before him, in 
all their great and comprehensive bearings, if not in every one 
of their minute details. To such a man it will matter little 
whether the Supreme Council shall sit at his very doors, ora 
thousand miles off. We are aware that it is a common argu- 
ment with members of the service, and residents generally at™the 
other Presidencies, to complain of the distance at which the* 
controlling “power resides: of the minute and vexatious in- 
terference of what should simply have been a guiding and 
supporting power: of the little regard that is paid to repeated 
and earnest protests against the disproportionate attention that is 
lavished on the affairs of Agra and Bengal. No person, who has 
held ten minutes’ conversation with any gentleman from Ma- 
dras or Bombay, but will have been half-deafened with a pro- 
test of the above sort. On the other hand, it may be contended 
by the partisans of the existing system on this side of India, 
that the financial control is, after all, nothing more than what 
the Charter Act intended it should be: one, at least, of the 
minor Presidencies, it will be said, invariably shows a deficit of 
receipts compared with disbursements: in legislative matters, 
the representations of the local Governments are often taken on 
trust, and are not subjected to that minute and severe scrutiny, 
which awaits every proposal for a change of law emanating 
from Bengal or Agra: and, finally, it may be hinted, that in all 
great questions-of social and internal progress, the written 
productions of Madras and Bombay reformers are not remark- 
able either for luminous condensation, cogent reasoning, or 
unanswerable force. This last objection may seem to narrow 
the point at issue between the two contending parties. The 
men of Bengal may, perhaps, object with some show of plausi- 
bility to a want of clearness in the statements, of precision in- 
the narrative, of lucidity in the arguments of the distant @o- 
vernment; while that Government may turn round, and say 
that nothing can be clearer or more convincing to persons at 
all acquainted with the requirements of the remote Presidency, 
but that it is lost time and labour to endeavour to impress men 
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ignorant of local wants, terms, and peculiarities, with a vivid 
sense of their great and paramount importance. Without pre- 
suming to decide which party is in error, or who has the best 
of the argument, we may remark with Mr. Campbell, that one 
of the great hindrances to a comprehensive system in India, 
is the ignorance and apathy displayed by one Presidency in 
regard to another. This concentration on local topics, this 
insouciance to the wants of other distant spots, which has been 
vainly imagined to be peculiar to the Mahratta Ditch, exists 
more or less at every town and station in India. It was per- 
tinently remarked by a gentleman, who wrote an account of a 
winter's stay in India, that every man appeared so occupied 
with his own district, that he could tell nothing of what was 
passing two districts off; and the result wag, that no person 
cof give a traveller in fault any satisfactory information 
sabout the road between Agra and Indore. This carelessness 
or abstraction, or pursuit of present objects to the exclusion of 
all others, is much more conspicuous when we come to the 
revenue system, or the criminal and civil codes of each 
Presidency. With the exception of a few persons, who 
endeayour to gain a general notion of the system in force 
in every department in the four Presidencies, the amount 
of each person’s knowledge of anything but his own part of 
India, is literally nothing. There may be good reasons for 
this ignorance, but the fact is undeniable. Has a Bengal 
magistrate any distinct or adequate conception of the criminal 
laws as administered by a magistrate in the Deccan: of the 
powers with which the latter is vested: of the punishments 
which he, or the Mamlutdar, or the Patel, inflicts ? Or could a 
collector m the North West Provinces explain the process of 
assessing and realizing the revenue in Coimbatore, or discuss 
familiarly the law of distraint there, or talk confidently on 
the modes of irrigation in Southern India. The style in which 
the subject is entered upon and gone through, and finally got rid 
= of, when residents from two opposite sides of India meet and talk 
= about the administration of their respective localities, is some- 
= what of this sort:—‘‘ The plan of encouraging the formation 
“Pape preservation of huge estates, or the consolidation of 
— lage communities, or the ignoring of every thing but the 
=< actual cultivator, (as the case may be,) is admirably suited 
3 € to your part of the world, but it would never answer with 
£ us. We require one sort of machinery to work with and 
€ you another; you havea Board of Revenue, we have Com- 
missioners and no Board; or (perhaps) you have a Board that 
is always stationary, while we have a Board that travels 
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€ about, and we dispense with Commissioners ; you want good 
roads, we want extensive irrigation; you must have embank- 
ments to keep out the water, and we require the same works 
to keep it in; you concentrate the revenue and the magis- 
terial in one and the same hand: it is essential with us-that 
they should be kept widely asunder; all this, doubtless, is 
exactly as it should be: what is salutary im your case, would 
be destructive in ours: each province has its own particular 
wants, and they must be provided for in proper time and 
fashion, by those who know them best?’ There is some deal of 
truth in the last observation. But it is hardly too much to say, 
that pre-eminent as the Bengal Presidency has been hitherto, 
from its position, productions, roads, orextensive water carriage 
supplying the place of roads, and financial importance, the 
ignorance displayed by men of note at Madras and Bombay, 
relative to all that pertains to the administration, is somethings 
almost discreditable. It is not uncommon to find men at 
either of the above Presidencies, ignorant of the fact that 
Bengal Proper is not governed by the Supreme Council, and 
to hear them talk of the Governor of Bengal, or the Deputy- 
Governor, being assisted by his Council? All this may be 
partially remedied by Electric Telegraphs and Railroads; but 
in the meanwhile the absence of intercommunication between 
Presidencies, the respectful distance at which Governors and 
high functionaries keep from each other, and the entire want 
of anything like hearty co-operation and generous rivalry, are 
things which it is impossible to dispute or deny. And this 
brings us to a point, which has been repeatedly discussed by 
local writers, and has not escaped enquiry before the Committee 
sitting on the Charter—the propriety of maintaining Councils 
on their present footing at Madras and Bombay. We will set 
down the remarks which have occurred to us on this important 
question, withouf presuming to decide in favour of any one 
particular course. Now it is indisputable that Councils are 
not required at Agra or Calcutta for the Executive Govern- 
ment there. No one has ever proposed that Mr. Thomason 
should be hampered with a Council of two respectabk gentle- 
men. No one seriously thinks that Bengal would make one 
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single stride in advance, by any similar addition. All are 


agreed that the addition of a Council here, or at Agra, would 








only cause increased expenditure and delay, and 


terminate in unprofitable discussions. The chief of an E: ecu~= : 


tive Government here should be as free and unfettered as it is 
possible he should be, consistent with a due sense of personal 
and moral responsibility. But is it quite certain that Counci 
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are of no use in Bombay Castle or at Madras? On the con- 
trary, much may be said in their favour. In the first place, 
though this is no powerful argument, it is contended that the 
Members of the Bombay and Madras services, being excluded 
from seats in the Supreme Council, have a right to expect one 
or two lucrative and important posts, as the reward of their 
twenty-five years toil. Inthe next, it is asserted, that the Mem- 
bers of Council are often of eminent usefulness and assistance to 
anew Governor, lately transferred from some Crown colony, 
and entirely ignorant of the wants of the Presidency which 
he is to govern. ‘This assistance cannot be so well given by 
a Secretary, as an office of this sort does not vest its occupier 
with any open, direct, “and acknowledged responsibility. A 
Secretary may advise, it is said, urge on a good measure, and 
remGastrate against an ill-omened one, but the part he may 
have taken one way or the other, will never clearly appear. He 
signs no minutes, he has no right to speak in debate, he 
can claim no privilege to record his opinion on paper. The 
personal influence exerted by him may be such as it is impos- 
sible to over-rate ; but no one, removed from the penetralia, 
can appreciate its exact amount, or tell the uses to which it is 

ut. Every thing about such an officer is shadowy, uncertain, 
dim. A Councillor, on the other hand, stands out whenever 
scrutiny is brought to bear on any delicate investigation, as a 
pillar of the state. He may be dumb or obsequious in the 
Council Chamber ; he may write no long minutes, nothing may 
be seen of him, when a portentous Blue Book is published, ex- 
cept his name ; no indignant remonstrance, no generous appeal, 
no luminous array of facts, no logical deduction from premises 
accurately surveyed, may bear his mark and precede his signa- 
ture, but still he is there, in his proper place. Whatever 
may have been the measures of the Government, of which he 
is an unit, for good or for evil, he is rightly supposed to be a 

arty to them all. The truth can be ascertained in a moment. 

f his voice has been that of assent, he will share the triumph 
or divide the opprobrium, reap the reward of infamy, or partake 
the favouring gale. If he has been the first to originate, or the 
foremost to help on a beneficent and wise measure, how great 
the satisfaction! If unshaken and dauntless, he has resolutely 
contended against a narrow or injurious policy, how honored his 
name! Moreover, in all ordinary deliberations, the experience 
and knowledge of detail possessed by such a councillor, and the 
= calm impartiality whichis exhibited by aman, who has reached 
the top of his profession and is proof against petty jealousies, 
maay be of incalculable advantage. The weight of legitimate 
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influence in council of sucha man as Mr. J. P. Willoughby, 
should not rashly be fore-gone. On the other hand, how could such 
a man as Sir George Clerk be the better for a Council ? What is 
a necessary drag, or a fortunate adjunct to some second-rate 
Governor, who comes to recruit his shattered fortunes in India, 
or to some worn-out diplomatist, who oughtto have been shelved 
at the passing of the Reform Bill, is a dead weight on the pro- 
gress of a well-selested Governor, who thinks and matures, 
matures and carries out, conceives and executes, of his own 
hand. The result of our observations wifl not then justify usin 
asserting much more than this. It is a positive advantage for 
Madras and Bombay, of which the members of the Supreme 
Council naturally know the least, to havé responsible councillors 
on the spot whenever the head of these Governments is a sol- 
dier, who can know but little of civil business, or a ævi- 
lian, who-has never made India his study. It is more than 
questionable whether the best man of the Presidency, a 
Munro or an Elphinstone, would not find the highest good 
of a Council to be mere harmlessness, and any activity on their 
part to be positive evil. It is quite certain that Councils are 
not wanted for Agra or Bengal. Beyond this we cannot go. 
But out of the question just reviewed, arises another. It 
has been urged in behalf of Madras and Bombay, that they 
are neglected and injured, by having no representative in the 
Supreme Council of India: that an additional member from 
each Presidency would secure respect and attention for the 
claims of the absent: and that the denial of this reasonable 
request has placed two large portions of the empire at a great 
and unfair disadvantage. Those who contend for this measure, 
must of course be prepared to give up the four councillors now 
allotted to Bombay and Madras. A full Council at the subor- 
dinate Presidency, and a representation inthe Supreme Council 
at Calcutta, cannot obviously be maintained together. Nothing 
could warrant the increased expense; nor, if a Presidency has a 
responsible individual to protect its rights, give prominence 
to its best interests, and back its claims, can the Governor or 
chief of the executive require anything more. Instead of call- 
ing on his colleagues at his elbow to support him with their 
influence in any cherished project, he will from Parell House 
or from St. Thomas’ Mount be dispatching earnest missives — 
to the representative of his Presidency at Calcutta, iz 
order to secure his hearty co-operation and watchful care. But 
he can have no claim to the double help. If then the local — 
Councils are to be abolished, and an additional member is to be 
sent to represent each Presidency at the metropolis, it is easy 
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to conceive that a host of practical difficulties may arise. The 
new members will of course occupy themselves mainly, if not 
entirely, with their own local grievances and rights, and will 
find in them ample materials for reflection and thought. A 
man of tact and energy, knowing the real wants of his Presi- 
dency, lucid in statement, powerful in reasoning, earnest in 
conference, untiring in exertion, might in such a position do a 
great deal of good. After a little time, kis personal influence 
would, probably, procure the ready assent of the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council to anẸ thing he might recommend. But what 
good could result from the presence of a superannuated veteran 
in such a body: and what harm might not be occasioned by the 
selection of a professidnal grievance-monger or a narrow-mind- 
ed bore ? 

Shen again, the Governors of Madras and Bombay must 
appear to some extent dependent on the exertions, and inferior 
to the dignity of the representative of their interests in the 
Supreme Council. If the Governor be an English selection, 
the success of his measures will be mainly affected by the co- 
operation, or otherwise, of the councillor at Calcutta. If the 
Governor be a Clerk or a Thomason, the case will be the same, 
or even worse, unless the Calcutta councillor be a Clerk or 
a Thomason also. And in any case it will be imperative, in 
order to secure the harmonious working of this new system, 
that the gentleman deputed to the metropolis to bargain for a 
fair hearing for his own Presidency, shall be a man not merely 
possessed of great energy, application, and tact, but shall be 
endowed with an amount of single-heartedness and honesty, 
and a freedom from jealousy and petty-feeling, such as in men 
of human failings and prejudices it is not always reasonable 
to expect. If a great measure is carried, will the local Go- 
vernor or the Calcutta councillor reap the credit and reward 
thereof? Will no misunderstanding arise as to the particu- 
lar share of either party in the business? ‘Will there be no 
secret enmities, no quiet obstruction, no growing dislikes? 
And if good measures are postponed, and reforms come to a 
stand still, will not the local Governor tax the representative 

vith lukewarmness, and may not the representative in his turn, 
unless he be wonderfully free from all local prejudices, depart- 
mental crotchets, and cherished fancies, be likely to throw the 
blame on the Governor for originating measures which deserve 
neither encouragement nor support? It is not rash to assert 

hat difficulties of this nature must arise in such a scheme. 
We should much prefer to see enlarged powers conceded to 
such dependencies as Madras and Bombay: Agra and Bengal 
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being left to depend more on the personnel of their chiefs, and the 
readier access which such would have to “ the ears of Cæsar.” 
Or, to carry out a plan which has lately been introduced into 
the Bengal Government, with promise of the happiest results, 
why should not members of the Supreme Council, as at present 
constituted, visit each Presidency in turn, and make them- 
selves master of the wants and requirements of the commu- 
nity ? An active-minded man, by personal conference, a thing 
unhappily never much in fashion in India, and local investiga- 
tion, might bring away, after a month’s*visit, a stock of infor- 
mation on what is required for the Deccan, or the Concan, or 
the Northern Cirears, sufficient to remove all doubts as to the 
necessity of this reform, or the propriety of that new mea- 
sure. There would be no room here for the indulgence of 
pet fancies and peculiar idols. Neither could there be ary of 
that jealousy which is so apt to spring up between men inter— 
ested in the same reforms at the same spot. The Supreme 
Council could hardly suffer by the occasional absence of one of 
its members, and the member deputed would certainly be the 
gainer by his trip. With sufficient previous experience on his 
own side of India to enable him to detect points of resem- 
blance and points of difference in another system, pledged to 
no particular measures, bound up in no class interests, con= 
fined to no one set of views, with no early preiudices to 
warp, and no youthful partialities to mislead his judgment, 
a man deputed on such an errand might be the means of 
doing an immense deal of good; he would receive suggestions, 
and perhaps make them ; see with his own eyes and hear with 
his own ears ; learn morein this way in a week than he could 
by the perusal of all the bulky reports ever written, and be 
glad to forward measures, in the begetting of which he had had 
no share, but in the propriety whereof he entertained a well- 
grounded confidence. There may be objections to this plan, 
as to any other, but we think that the fairest chance of an 
improved general administratian lies between some such 
measure as this, and the subordination of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies to the Home Government only, with 
exception to legislation, which would still be reserved for the 
Supreme Council alone. x 

Itreally appearsto usthat,in order to ‘do justice to India,” thi 
relations betweenthe Supreme Governmentof India and the fi ur 
Presidencies must be improved before any thing else can be- 
done : either the powers of the local Government must be 
enlarged, and their dependence on the Government PE End 
be lessened, or the connection between the two must be of 
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a kind to secure from the higher authority cordial co-ope- 
ration and ready support. We may condemn and improve, 
alter and reform particular departments of the administration 
as we may, but the first grand requisite is a uniform, practical 
ance comprehensive scheme of Government for each division of 
the empire. ‘This, to our thinking, will be effected, not by the 
admission of natives to legislative councils, or by chartered 
debating clubs, but by a selection of real, trained, administrators 
to govern the minor, Presidencies, under adequate support 
from the supreme convrolling power, wherever that may be. 
When provision has been made for this first *‘ crying want,” we 
may then turn to the diffusion of sound education, to the ex- 
tension of intercourse, to the undertaking of great public 
works, to the consglidation of codes, and to the improvement 
of fie judicial system. We shall only be able to notice the 
last of these subjects in the present paper, our attention having 
been attracted thereto by Mr. Norton’s pamphlet. But be- 
fore saying any thing on this point, which at once attracts and 
repels, encourages and disheartens, we must give a little space 
to Mr. Campbell’s scheme for the Government of India, which 
so many pens have noticed, and nearly every body has read. 
Mr. Campbell, in a volume which will take its place among 
the standard works on the East, has shown us what we are in 
India at present; he now comes forward to tell us what we 
should be. He has described the events which led the way 
to our ascendancy ; sketched the dissolution of empires, and 
analysed the component parts of native society ; he has probed 
and laid bare a complex revenue system; discussed the 
finances, moralized on the habits, lectured on the laws that 
now prevail in the East. A residence of two years at Home has 
led him to view men and measuresgwith am English eye, so that” 
with his Indian knowledge still fresh, but with less of Indian 
prejudices, he has been at the pains to draw out an elaborate 
scheme for the future Government of this country. Whatever 
comes from Mr. Campbell, set.forth, as it is, with the greatest 
perspicuity of arrangement, and in a clear and forcible style, 
must be worthy of attention, especially at the present moment ; 
but we rather suspect that most readers will prefer Mr. Camp- 
bell dealing with Pench; expounding the agricultural system of 
the North West, and setting forth the motives by which native 
: officials are actuated, to the same author when he sets about 
to construct “ Senates” and “ Courts of Experts,” or whisks 
us away, in a breath, to a new capital of the Kast, on the top 
of the Himalayas. Mr. Campbell’s brochure is divided into 
two » parts, the first provides for a better Government at Home: 
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the second for a more effective administration in India. In 
all that the author says about the defects of the present Home 
Government; the double offices in Cannon Row and Leaden- 
hall-street; the voluminous nature of the written proceedings ; 
the obstruction to reforms, which is occasioned by a controling 
power, which can only control, but never originates any thing; 
the vexation, drudgery, and humiliation through which men 
have now to wade, in order to attain a seat in the Direction ; 
and the exclusion of the best men from the Court as at present 
constituted—in all this, all men, from Lord Ellenborough 
and the Times, down to the last unsuctessful candidate, are 
pretty well agreed. As the author intimates, there must be 
something vicious in a system, under svhich a Governor like 
Elphinstone will not canvass; a man like Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
can have no voice or share in the direction of Indian afirs; 
and an administrator like Mr. R. M. Bird can sit down, after 
the accomplishment of a magnificent work, like the settlement 
of the North West Provinces, with his matured experience 
and his unimpaired energies, to write himself armigero in any 
bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation, amongst the ‘* obscure 
magistrates” of the county of Bucks. The remedy for all 
this is, in Mr. Campbell’s opinion, for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to make nominations to a certain proportion of seats 
in a new Indian senate, from amongst persons of a certain ser-- 
vice, and of definite Indian qualifications. But here we must 
permit the author to speak for himself. He says, page 39— 
May it not be that, in a feeling of reaction from the abuses of the past, 
we run to the other extreme, of too much distrusting the Government? 
Do we not, in some degree, confound abuse of patronage in the creation 
of unnecessary offices and emoluments, or the omission of necessary du 
ties for the sake of patronage, with its use in filling, under proper restric 
@tions, in the light of day, and subject to the judgment of popular opinion, 
legitimate and necessary oflicesY ‘Though most anxious to see a radical 
reform of abuses, I am conservative enough to wish for a strong Govern- 
ment; and it strikes me that Governments of the present day, far from 
having too much power, have too little; that they have, as it were, too 
little ballast; that the ins, as a matter of course, become gradually unpo- 
pular, and the wheel revolves more and more speedily. lIn this view, the 
exercise of legitimate patronage by the Government is anything but a dis- 
advantage, and is the best safeguard against the creation and abuse of il- 
legitimate patronage. You cannot altogether muzzle tbe oxen thattread 
out the corn. The only question is, how far the proposed arrangementis 
liable to abuse? Now, we must admit that non-professional appointmen 
—those to which any one may be appointed—are still, even if not grossi 
abused, most frequently given away rather by personal favour th Jy me- : 









rit; but wherever the choice is limited, and the candidates & 
all professional appointments, I believe that public opinion is n 
sufficient safeguard, and that gross abuse is rarely met with 
higher legal, and 1 will even go so far as to say clerical s 
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two qualified candidates for a judgeship, one on the right side may, no 
doubt, be generally preferred (and even this consideration is, I imagine, in 
some instances little attended to), but the appointment is never made 
matter of mere patronage, and neyer abused. Is there any recent case in 
which any Ministry have ever been even accused of wilfully making a bad 
judge? Have not even the bishops been generally respectable men, till 
they attained that elevation so dangerous to all human virtue? And great 
as is the patronage held by bishops, it is by no means indirectly exercised 
by the Ministry; bishops use their patronage for personal, but not for po- 
litical objects. Might not Senators be nominateé the same way as judges 
are nominated? Froma limited profession, from persons who have served 
a certain time in that pr@fession, and who can produce testimony of their 
efficiency, I would nominate a cortain number of professional working 
Senators, and the appointments should be for life—or for so long as the 
incumbents are fit for the duties—and with a retiring pension. I would 
give two-thirds of the Senate a power of veto, or rather would require the 
concurrencs of one-third in the electiomw of a person named by the Crown in 
a caggé-délire. It wéuld follow that no one Ministry would have the ap- 
pointment of all or of many Senators. When a vacancy occurred, the par- 
ty in office would nominate; they might consider politics as much as they 
do in a judgeship ; but even this is not probable, as Indians so seldom take 
part in politics. I hardly think thatit would bea disadvantage if there 
was some additional stimulus to induce retired Indians to get into Parlia- 
ment, and take a partthere. Ifa very unfit person were nominated, he 
would be excluded by the Senate. J do, then, believe that such a mode 
of nomination would not be seriously abused in the present day, and that 
the services would be made available of many distinguished and efficient 
men, who are now excluded from the Direction. It must be remembered, 
in addition to other arguments, that, as I would very much reduce the 
value of a Senator's patronage, and would not make the salary high, there 
would be much less temptation to job the appointment away. It is urged 
that public opinion would not tell with thesame force on Indian profession- 
al appointments as on appointments from professions in this country—and, 
‘no doubt, the press and the public would not be so all-powerful; but still 
there is now a very strong Anglo-Indian public, and it would be amply re- 
presented in the press. l believe, therefore, that it would be sufficiently 
powerful to prevent any very great abuse in so public and important a mat- 


ter as the appointment of a Senator. I donotsuppose that you would gem 


only the best men, but I think that, ff the position of a Senator were at 
the same time made what it ought to be, you would have all the most dis- 
tinguished men, and no very unfit ones. Under such a system, Elphinstone, 
Mackenzie, and R. M. Bird, would have been long Ago members of the 
Direction, and between election and nomination, you would have secured 
‘a sufficient proportion of the most fit men. 

= Qbjecting as we do to all change in names without very 
strong reasons, and having an old-fashioned prejudice in favour 
of the terms“ Directors” and“ Company,” we think that there is 
a good deal to be said in favour of this part of the scheme. It 
is clear that, under the present plan, few high-minded men 
will have the courage to canvass all the holders of India stock ; 


it is clear, too, that ministers of the crown cannot be left to 
= nominate men to the Direction from any class, or without 
rtain restrictions and tests: and it is patent that the holders 
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of Company’s Paper, or the officers of the Indian army, would 
be equally unsuited to wield so vast and important a power. 
The remedy then lies in some such arrangement as that of Mr. 
Campbelľ’s ; and the details, on which every man would have 
some suggestion to offer, might well be left to be setfled 
by the Parliamentary Committee. 

We suspect that the second part of the plan will find fewer 
supporters. The remedies for existing evils in India are set 
down as follows. The name of the Crown, but not the reality, 
is to take the place of the Company. Tle Government is to be 
one of centralization. The seats of the Supreme Government, 
and of some of the local administrations, are to be changed. Mi- 
nisters are to replace Secretaries, andeare to be, in some res- 
pects, responsible advisers and executive chiefs. There are to 
be Committees for advice and discussion, and Councils fog-im- 
portant measures. Natives are to be invited to form a sort of 
“ Privy Council,” and they are to have the privilege of address- 
ing written memorials to Government on public matters. 

Now one great objection to any of the above sweeping reforms 
in our opinion is, that Mr. Campbell has entirely failed to prove 
that the present system of a Supreme Council works ill, or 
at least that reforms are delayed solely owing to the present 
system; or that there is any such necessity for a total re-orga- 
nization, as he has well demonstrated in the case of the Go- 
vernment at Home. But we will go through his reforms seriatim. 
In the first place, the substitution of the name of the Crown 
for that of the Company would, if it were not absolutely perni- 
cious, surely be something even less than nominal. The Kum- 
pani, undignified as it may be, has by this time become 
a household word in India, and has been implanted too deeply 
@» the native mind, to be eradicated at the bidding of a Minis- 
ter, or by an Act of Parliament. Change titles as you may, 
the Company Bahadur would still retain that undefinable pres- 
tige which, from the village to the palace, from the shores 
of the Bay to the foot of the Himalayas, has so long and 
so powerfully influenced native “feelings and thoughts. The 
Rajput or Mahratta chief would still, we think, acknow- 
ledge that he owed his succession to the throne of his 
ancestors to the Company’s protecting favour. The Dacoit 
and marauder; in some districts, would still fear the Com- 
pany’s tribunal. The sepoy would still eat the Company's 
salt. The ryot, with a broken head, or a rifled granary, would 
still persist on calling for justice on the Company’s name. It is, 
indeed, a surprise to us,that a man like Mr. Campbell, who has 
dealt so long with natives, visited them in their homes and vil- 
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lages, and made friends with sturdy Jat cultivators, should think 
that thereis no great name which conveys “reverence to the ima- 
ginations” of natives, or light to their understandings, and that 
“ all this might be easily changed.” The understanding may not 
be anlightened, but we deny that the imagination is not affected ; 
and whatever may be the distinct idea which the name of Kum- 
pant conveys to the half-educated native, whether that of an 
old lady, or of a venerable assembly, or gf some mysterious 
and indefinable controlling agency, we venture to surmise that 
its prescriptive right @ more than one hundred years is quite 
sufficient to warrant its retention, and quite conclusive against 
any violent change. 

In the next place, thre system of the Supreme Government, 
withits Councillors and Secretaries,has not worked so very badly. 
Weeare told, indeed, that successive Governors-General have 
had their time taken up with harassing wars and political 
anxieties. We are reminded that the Law Commission has 
failed to produce an uniform code for the empire, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Macaulay code, which, as all know, is 
still a theory. We are warned against passive Councillors, and 
irresponsible Secretaries, and an immense stress is laid on the 
tendency of the climate of the plains to debilitate the energies 
of men otherwise active and able. With regard to the first 
objection, it may be said that external wars have well nigh 
run their course, and that even if they had not, and even if the 
next ten years were to witness as many campaigns as the last 
ten, the primary duty of the head of the Supreme Government 
must be to direct such wars politically, and to bring them to a 
prosperous result. War, external and internal, is no doubt to 
be deprecated ; it exhausts the finances ; defers reforms; brings 


improvements to a dead lock ; but we must depend on the fore 


sight of the statesman to prevelt its occurrence, or on his 
sagacity and judgment to guide it when it occurs, instead of 
mixing up together defects which arise from natural and un- 
foreseen causes, and defects which may spring’ partly from the 
constitution of the Government. With regard to the legislative 
failure, Mr. Campbell says, ‘‘ It is the most complete of all. 
< Weseem to be no nearer codification than ever. Our laws ‘tre 
< more uncertain, insufficient, and unintelligible than before? 
< The way that has been gained by partial and patchwork 
€ amendment on the part of the legislature, has been more than 
* lost by the accumulation of crude and contradictory prece- 
* dents, constructions and other judge-made laws; and the 


© absence of result is really (I can call it by no milder word) 


* disgraceful.” Our author can hardly here have weighed his 
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words with his usual care, and he cannot have been aware of 
the vagaries of the Criminal Code at each Presidency before the 
last charter of 1833. That we have not a Code Napoleon for 
all India is admitted: that the Acts of the Governor-General in 
Council are more misty and uncertain than the old regulations, 
we wholly deny. The system of making laws for each Presi- 
dency is, all things considered, as fair and good a system as can 
be devised. Let us suppose a case where a law is required for 
a particular department or province, the remotest possible from 
Calcutta. Is it to be imagined that the kiw originates with the 
legislative member of the Supreme Council, and that failing 
this, the head of the department or the local officer sits down 
quietly, contemplating positive evils whch should be remedied, 
and devising reforms which ought to be introduced, until it 
shall please the Supreme Government to cist a glance ig his 
direction, after all more pressing ór important claims have been 
satisfied ? No, there is a penalty to be enforced; an interest 
to be protected; a right to be reclaimed; a custom sanctioned 
by time and dignified by precedent, to be made permanent by 
law ; a new form of procedure to be set a-going; a new tax 
to be levied; a new court to be established. The magistrate 
or local officer consults with the Commissioner, or the Commis- 
sioner with the local officer. The evil is pressing, the remedy 
simple, and all parties are agreed. ‘The result is a report to 
the local Government, pointing out the imperative necessity of 
a new enactment to meet the difficulty or supply the want. 
The said report will be accompanied with all the details that 
long experience can furnish, and with all the explanations that 
men living on the spot can supply. A Draft Act may, in several 
instances, be actually prepared by the subordinate officers, and 
e@will accompany the report. _The local Government peruse the 
report ; point out, it may be, several difficulties; make objec- 
tions, which are speedily answered ; and call for additional in- 
formation, which is soon forthcoming. After a little bandying 
about of the subject, and, perhaps, some animated discussions on 
paper, the whole subject is laid before the Supreme Council. 
If the matter have been carefully considered, if the reasons for 
a tegislative enactment be clear and convincing, and the 
whole scope and tendency of the Draft Act be in accordance — 
with the general principles of the administration, the proposal — 
will meet with entire acquiescence. The local officer will have 
iven the facts, the local Government the reasons, and the 
upreme Council will give the law. Thus we are unable to 
see why a law should be “ uncertain,” because it deals with a 
subject which has been fully discussed by competent persons; or 
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« insufficient,” if it satisfies the wishes of those who recommend 
it: or “ unintelligible,” because we have no law exactly lke 
it on this side of India. This is the plan on which legislation 
must proceed in a country like India, where there are so many 
distinct systems, so many various rights, so many ‘‘ differences 
of form and of conventional language,” and so many peculiar 
customs, which each require separate treatment. The local 
officers must give facts and experiences: the legislative council 
must harmonize the whole. And this mutual dependence of 
the highest departmert on the lowest, for early and accurate 
information, of the lowest on the highest for the constitutional 
aid of law, or something like if, must ever continue, until such 
indefinite timé as we cam get a set of councillors who shall each 
have mastered all the languages and all the customs of Southern 
and Northern India, who shall have served long enough in each 
department to have become familiar with its minutest details, 
and who shall yet have retained that power of looking on 
measures with the broad views and the enlightened policy that 
mark a real statesman. 
With regard to the working of the administration, there is 
a good deal in Mr. Campbell’s argument that is deserving of 
notice, but there is certainly no such proof of inefficiency and 
mis-government as would warrant the entire changes which he 
recommends. We shall not, therefore, venture to dissect the new 
constitution,or to speculate on the probable doings of the “f minis- 
ter of the interior” or the “f minister of finance.” But with all that 
Mr. Campbell says as to the want of a separate Government for 
Bengal; the objectionable practice of accumulating masses of 
documents in all public offices, withoutany attempt to condense 
or analyse them: and the necessity for either accelerating pro- 
gress at Madras and Bombay, or allowing those Presidenciese 
a freer action for themselves, we cordially agree. There are, 
however, one or two more points in Mr. Campbell’s scheme, 
which cannot be passed over. Mr. Campbell would have a 
native Privy Council to advise Government regarding ourinternal 
administration. As we understand him, he would concede to. 
these councillors no real power to carry any measure. He would 
merely assemble them to expound their views and torepresentthtir 
countrymen: he would allow them the privilege of addressing 
written memorials to Government on public matters, or he 
would enjoin all Governors to call for their opinions by Circular. 
s But Mr. Campbell must surely be aware that Government- 
= can and does constantly consult Natives and Europeans resident. 
in the interior, through the commissioner, collector, or magis~ 
_ trate, whenever any measure which affects local interests is. 
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under discussion. And he should have known, and indeed 
it is a matter of wonder to us that he should not have 
known, that the privilege of addressing written memorials 
on any subject, has long ago been conceded, not to any 
particular body, but to the humblest native under the Cem- 
pany’s Government! There is not a Draft Act published 
in the Gazette, nor a local grievance, nor a permanent want, 
which may not be, and indeed is not made the subject of 
representation to the Executive or the Legislative Department. 
The Bengal British India Association Rave made use of this 
privilege half a dozen times within the last few months. Indivi- 
duals, bodies, committees, and societies, of all sorts, high and 
low, have done the same. Itis the comnfonest thing in the world 
for elaborate or wordy memorials to be laid before Government. 
The privilege which Mr. Campbell would only now beetow 
on ** natives of talent and distinction throughout the country” 
has been long enjoyed and appreciated not merely by men 
& placed in such a position as the Nawab of Rampore,” but by 
the Roys and Chowdaris, the Setts and the Seals of Bengal, by 
Tin Kowri who steers the humble native skiff, and by Gopal 
who feeds the cows. Substantially then, what the author advo- 
cates has long been in force, and if there is no bar to the free 
discussion of grievances, which is the grand object, it would 
seem unnecessary to bestow any particular honorary distinc- ` 
tion, without real power, on any peculiarly constituted native 
council. 

Another point, on which Mr. Campbell appears to have 
written rather hastily, is found in page 61, where he gives as 
a reason for substituting the Crown for the Company, on 
which we have already made some remarks, the respect which 
the change would command on the part of native states, 
and the power which it would give us to settle on a definite 
footing the real position, rights, and liabilities of such states. 
All the vagueness, in our relations with Hyderabad and Holkar, 
with Scindia and with the Rajput princes, we are given to 
understand, emanates from the undignified character of the 
Company. Put the Crown in its place, and we shall have a 
feudatory chain linking together the pettiest native princi- 
pality, the Hindu or Mohammedan dynasties which are yet | 
unsubverted, and the Paramount Power. Each chief will then =- 
have the power which he ought to have, and will lose that — 
which he ought never to have possessed. If, by the above, 
we are to understand that the Crown might step in and 
treat as inferiors those with whom the Company treated 
as equals; that Her Majesty’s Minister for India may dis- 
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regard whatever was guaranteed by twenty-four Directors or 
their Governor-General in Council; that treaties may be ignored, 
stipulations be forgotten, and pledges be shelved—we must at 
once demur to his doctrine. Yet this is the conclusion to 
whach his premises must infallibly lead, if they lead to any 
thing. Mr. Campbell is much too good a lawyer. not to 
know, that if the Crown were to assume the functions of the 
Company to-morrow, it would assume them with all the “parts 
and pendicles” appertaining thereunto; it would continue to pay 
the interest due on Co&npany’s loans; it could not swerve one 
hairs breadth from the line laid down by the Wellesly of 
Mysore or the Wellesly of Assaye; it would maintain good 
faith towards the Punica fides of the Mahratta; it would respect 
the sandy principality of Bikanir ; it would. not take one 
more rupee from the Nizam, nor levy one additional sol- 
dier from Scindia. There is not one of the chiefs of Cen- 
tral India, for whom Mr. Campbell would create a spe- 
cial Chief Commissioner or Lieutenant-Governor, that has 
not his rights and duties in regard to the Paramount Power 
defined with exactness and precision, under the solemnity 
of treaties duly signed and sealed. These provisions may 
be various in each case. They may have been laid down 
at a time when our position in India, our pretended 
claims to dictate to, interfere with, or to overawe every 
body, may not have been clearly understood ; they may be 
favourable to chiefs on the one hand, who had gained their em- 
pire by the sword, with no better title than the adventurers 
from an island in the German ocean; or too unjust to 
Thakurs on the other, whose origin is lost in the very twi- 
light of history; but they stand recorded in black and 
white, linked with the good name of noted captains and states- 
men, and based on the proverbial honor and good faith of the 
Company. Colonel Low must deal with the Nizam in one fa- 
shion. Sir H. Lawrence must manage the Rajputs in another ; 


and the Minister of the Crown, who should rashly undertake to 


set the British Government ‘on a pinnacle as lord paramount, 
and to make every other native prince a mere feudatory baron, 
in spite of his treaties, would almost deserve a penalty, once 
repeatedly threatened, but one almost out of fashion now, a 
solemn Parliamentary impeachment. 

The last point in our author’s plan is the situation of the 
supreme and of the subordinate Governments. For this, as many 
of our readers are aware, Mr. Campbell has beem guided al- 
most’ entirely by the choice of good climate and a pleasant 
retreat. No doubt, it would bea charming thing to work with 
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the thermometer in the months of May and June at 64° in- 
stead of at 96°: to look on gushing cataracts, green pines, 
and wild raspberry bushes, instead of dusty plains, or flooded 
rice fields; but with due deference to Mr. Campbell’s opinion, 
he is going the wrong way to work. First, let us have the 
European colony in the Deyrah Doon, and then we will 
think about spending a million sterling to found a capital at 
Mussoorie Deyrah. ,A great capital was certainly founded, 
at a vast expense, by a Roman Emperor, on a site designated 
by nature for that end, but in most othér cases the choice of 
a metropolis has been determined by a dozen different causes. 
How few of the European capitals are central! And as regards 
India, it seems beyond a doubt, that the* place where there is 
most intelligenee, wealth, real cultivation, and refinement,— 
where society is composed of the most varied elements constent- 
ly on the increase,—where there is most to run counter to or 
to expand the narrow views which men shut up in one small 
circle, wherever that may be, invariably contract,—where are 
most bustle and activity,—where there isa focus of religion 
and scienee,—should be the seat and centre of the Supreme 
Government. That Calcutta has all the above, more than any 
other place in India, is doubted by no one who has had an op- 
portunity of comparing it with the next largest cities in India; 
and as to celerity of intercourse with other places, we shall 
leave all this to the wires of Dr. W. O’Shaughnessy and to the 
sleepers of Mr. Stephenson and his staff. An Electric Tele- 
graph and a Railroad will, in the course of a few years, unite 
the most distant bounds of the empire, and Madras will “ launch 
forth” to meet Calcutta, interchanging thought and vying 
with it, we hope, in generous emulation. Moreover, as to 
the climate, of which Mr. Campbell thinks so much, “ the 
Minister of the interior’? and ‘* the Minister of justice,” 
must take their chances of that like ordinary men. No 
one has ever serigusly complained that the absence of a cold 
climate is one of the main obstructions to reform and progress in 
India. On the contrary, amazement has repeatedly been excit- 
ed at the amount of labour which is got through, at the volumi- 
nous reports that are compiled, at the physical energy displayed 
by men who never quit the plains for years. As to the unheal- 
thiness of Calcutta itself, we have heard medical men of ample 
experience testify to its salubrity in no measured terms, and — 
expatiate on its unfailing ice, lofty houses, and ventilated ha 
And the truth is, that Mr. Campbell’s scheme for enabling 
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member of Council, and the governors of other Presidencies, to 
exchange the pingue solum humilis Ferenti, tor a celsæ nidum 
Acherontiæ, can hardly be looked on as other than the ingenious 
speculation of a really able man, whose original views on the 
administration of India have experienced a little deflection 
during his two-and-a-half years’ residence at home. [t cannot 
surely be concluded that/Hoshungabad,a wild and not important 
district of the Saugor and Nerbudda Terrjtories, could be more 
suited to the political Commissioner of Central India as a resi- 
dence, than Saugor o$ Jubbulpore: or that the Government of 
Madras and Bombay ought to be administered by men perched 
up on the hills far off from their Capitals; and, indeed, Mr. Camp- 
bell (page 144)seems iftternally convinced that such an arrange- 
ment would be inexpedient. <As for Calcutta, we believe that 
the-metropolis, or the commercial capital, by whichever title it 
is to be designated, is of far more importance to the members of 
the Supreme Government, than the members of the Government, 
individually or collectively, can be to Calcutta. In any case we 
venture to think, that one of the recommendations of the 
committee sitting on the Charter Question, will not be for 
the formation of a new Nefelecocyggia in the mist and clouds 
of the Himalayas. 

We must take leave of Mr. Campbell, differing with him 
in some respects as to the real wants of India. Whatever 
this clear and forcible writer takes in hand, will be found always 
worthy of attention ; and we may predict that a highly useful 
and honorable career will be open to him whenever he may 
return to India, with renovated health, expanded views, and 
a fresh stock of administrative measures drawn from the pur- 
est and most untainted sources. 

Though rather late in the day, we proceed to give a little 
attention to the pamphlet by Mr. J. B. Norton, of the Ma- 
dras Bar, on the administration of justice in Southern India. 
We do this not for the purpose of wading through a number 
of decisions in company with the author, which, to say the 
least, are worse than anything we have read or heard of on 
this side of India, and are quite inconsistent with a good 
administration; nor for the purpose of palliating or excusing 
any particular class of cases, nor for that of throwing doubt 
on the purity of intention by which the author of the pam- 
phlet has been actuated. We have no doubt that Mr. Nor- 
ton is most anxious to see the judicial system of Southern 
India, not merely patched up, but reformed, and we place 
the greater confidence in his statements, because he has 
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broadly stated his opinion, that the remedy is not to place 
barristers as judges in the Mofussil, but to improve the 
system, to train the members of the Civil Service specially 
for the Bench, and to combine in their education these two 
things, which as yet have been kept widely asunder—a know- 
ledge of native habits and of the revenue system, and a know- 
ledge of the first principles of the science of law. Taking 
all Mr. Norton’s statements for granted, we think that there 
is much food for deep reflection in all the remedies which he 
proposes in order to secure his reform s in the reasons which 
he gives against the introduction of the jury system: in those 
for the abolition of useless Pundits and Mooftis, or Hindu 
and Mohammedan law officers: in his suggestions for the 
curtailment of pleadings, the arrangement gf a general code, 
and the education of the mass of the people. But our peper 
is a general one on the administration of the Company, and we 
have not space enough to analyse the working of one special 
branch in one particular Presidency. We shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to general views. 

Whence then, we ask, is it, that the judicial department “is 
confessedly the weakest point in the Company’s Government ? 
The aim of this branch is to do justice between one man and 
another, to discover the truth, to protect property, to reward 
the innocent, to punish the guilty, to secure the poor man from 
the contumely of the proud. In simple phraseology these 
are the objects, more or less, of all civil and criminal justice. 
Why is it that they are not attained? To do justice and to get 
at truth are equally the objects of other departments of the 
service, but in those other departments truth is got at, and 
justice is done. For these, the revenue or the settlement officer 
in a new province expends al] his energies with the happiest 
results. He has to find out the rightful-owner of the land, to 
decide endless disputes about boundaries, to watch the en- 
croaching neighbaur, and to fix the lawful dues of the state. 
He has to do all this, and he doeg it, in spite of fraud, in spite 
of corruption, in spite of all the artifices and all the conceal- 
ment which natives can so easily practise when their interests 
and their passions are excited. Livery one who knows any- 
thing of the subject allows, that in making a settlement of 
the revenue, the great efficiency of the Company’s servants has 


been proved beyond a doubt. There is, however, no department 


where the phraseology is so peculiar, the customs so strang Bs 
the temptations to over-reach so manifold, the necessity for 
a close and searching investigation so paramount, the objects at 
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stake so important, the results so widely felt. But here, we 
say, justice is well done between the state and the tenant-pro- 
prietor, between the landlord and the cultivator, between one 
peasant andanother. There are no complaints, or comparatively 
few, of uncertain or arbitrary decisions; of rights misinter- 
reted; of customs misunderstood; of long-winded and unin- 
telligible decisions; of suits repeatedly remanded; of justice 
delayed. Yet there is no doubt, that a soynd and good settle- 
ment of the revenue demands, on the part of the officers en- 
gaged in it, from the®settlement officer to the commissioner, 
not merely the activity, the assiduity, and the tact of executive 
functionaries, but the exercise of some of the qualities which 
belong to the judge; & careful sifting of conflicting claims ; 
an anxious and upwearied zeal in the discovery of truth; 
an @@tention to forms; a familiarity with what we shall term 
the common law of the country—all this is looked for, and 
it is certainly found in revenue officers. Why is it not 
found in the judge ? The reasons for this marked and 
painful discrepancy are variously given. Some men tell us, 
that, after all, in questions of real property, it is more easy 
for men on the spot to discover the truth. Natives, it is allow- 
ed, when their passions are excited in some village feud, or 
their cupidity is appealed to by some powerful agent, or their 
talents for forgery and perjury are to be put in request for 
some great and unscrupulous landlord, in a ponderous civil 
suit, will lie like the truth without fear of detection and without 
restraint. But this is not the case, it is said, when an officer 
goes to the estate or the village and makes his enquiries in 
open bazar, or under the shed of the great banyan,tree or the 
mango grove. The presence of rival claimants will here act as 
a restraint, and that of dozens of impartial witnesses will af- 
‘ford instantaneous means of detecting falsehood. Interested 
arties will here lie with more caution, and some of the vil- 
lagers will perhaps not lie atall. This isgne reason why 
truth can be got at more readjly, and when the truth is got at, 
the law is simple, and justice is soon done. 
Then, again, we are warned that the best officers are invariably 
drafted off for this sort of work. The interests of Government 
are mainly concerned; the well-being of the population, the tran- 
auuillity of the district, the preservation of the public peace, 
= hinge chiefly on a broad, equitable, and carefully devised settle- 
ment. Give us, in the judicial line, the same amount of talent, 
_ the same rewards held out as incentives to exertion, the same 
and effective supervision, the same power of dealing with 
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principals as in their villages and their home-steads, and we 
shall soon have the same results. But when itis considered that 
men distinguished as ‘f crack collectors” are rewarded by com- 
missionerships, seats in the Board of Revenue, important 
places in the Secretariat, and high positions in newly ceded 
provinces, what talent, it is pertinently asked, remains to adorn 
and elevate the Bench? ‘The picked men of the service find 
other spheres for their energies, and the judicial line is lucky if it 
get a few hard-working and pains-taking individuals, with here 
and there a man of note, amongst a bgigade of incapables, or 
a set of drones. 

Finally, we are reminded, that, after all, the revenue depart- 
ment requires, it is true, great talent, familiarity with native 
customs, attention to procedure such as it is, and sound common 
sense; but it demands no knowledge of laW as a science wit ar- 
gues no conversancy with the main elements of jurisprudence. 
Though it may teach young and clever officers when a native 
speaks truth and when he is telling a falsehood, it does not teach 
them what is legal evidence and what is not. Thus, it is main- 
tained, perhaps with justice, that the very best revenue officers, 
if seated on the Bench, would, with all their previous experience, 
find out their deficiency in accurate legal training. The 
would hasten no doubt to supply the omission; they would 
study law; they would, by individual exertions, counteract the 
defects of the system; but an original defect would still be 
there, and it would have to be remedied. Common sense can- 
not make a man a lawyer, and without law, amongst an acute 
and litigious people, there will be no justice. It is impera- 
tive that we should depend for our supply of justice and law, 
not on the energies of conscientious individuals, or on happy 
accidents, but on systematic and general training to one parti- 
cular end. 

In our humble opinion the defective administration of justice 
may be sufficiently accounted for all over India by the above 
three causes. ‘There are greater facilities for getting at truth 
in revenue and settlement matters; there is a larger amount of 
talent secured for this particular branch than for others, and a 
consequent denial of the same talent to the judicial branch ; and 
it is certain that, though common sense may doa greatdealinthe _ 
salt, the revenue, or the opium lines, may there detect falsehood _ 
and make truth conspicuous, it will not supply the want of law ~ 
on the Bench. It is on the Bench that men need the : 
of fixed principles, without which all the experience, and all the 
knowledge of natives in the world, will no more conduct judges 
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invariably to a sound legal decision, than energy and activity, 
without seamanship and navigation, will invariably conduct 
a stout-hearted man across the ocean, from Liverpool to 
New York, from the Cape to Plymouth. 

No doubt, amongst the several “ erying wants” of India, the 
simplification of judicial proceedings, and the special training 
of judges, are the foremost. But we much question the will or 
the capacity of Parliament or of any Select Committee to legis- 
late on this important subject. That Committee may do a 
great deal to secure a more effective administration for all In- 
dia, and a better Government at home; it may and will no 
doubt provide for a moderate system of centralization, which 
shall bestow a free actio on the distant Presidencies, and leave 
a due amount of supervision with the Supreme Council ; it will 
possilty arrange for a more liberal disbursement of public 
money, either in the shape of a per centage on revenue, or of 
annual fixed sums within the competence of the local Govern- 
ments, to facilitate intercourse and extend education; it may 
modify the constitution of the Supreme and local Councils; but 
it will hardly plunge headlong into the mysteries of the judicial 
system, with its strange phraseology, its admitted difficulties, 
and its complicated evils. To hear some men talk, it would 
seem as if the defects in the administration of justice were 
entirely owing to want of capacity in the judges, and not in 
any way, to the utter want of truth and the absence of all 
scruples which characterize natives of any rank whatever when 
pursuing their private ends. A _ rich native does his best to 
make a judicial court a pool of iniquity, and then talks com- 
placently abott the pollution of the courts! But, the fact 
is, that an Act of Parliament will not make a whole people 
speak truth, nor will it banish forgery, nor check a litigious 
spirit; and the proper way to set to work at this necessary 
reform is to urge its importance on the local Governments 
in India. We are well aware that the apathy of the In- 
dian Governments will be pleaded as a reply to this; but 
apathetic or not, there is more chance of improvement being 

carried out by temperate agitation on the spot than by 
wild clamour at the doors of either House of Parliament. 
All the reforms in revenue, all social or interral improvements, 
and nearly every philanthropic measure, have originated in 
-= India. But it suits a certain class of natives, who, as Mr. 
Campbell truly remarks, have the least possible claim to be 
= regarded as “ natives,” to see themselves in print as the repre- 
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to talk about his deep knowledge of the requirements of India, 
his long familiarity with the customs and languages of the 
natives, and his unselfish sympathy with their wants. 

It has been the fashion lately in several of those petitions, which 
we noticed in our last issue, and which haye stamped the year 1852 
with its own peculiar mark, to ignore every good or honorable mo- 
tive on the part of the Indian Government and its servants, and 
while briefly adverting to benefits which it is impossible to 
conceal or deny, to attribute them, as we understand it, to 
“ the force of character” or to some ngtural cause. This may, 
after all, be a covert tribute to the honest zeal and systematic 
efforts of scores of public servants in India. But at first sight 
it reads as if India had been ameliorated in spite of herself, 
had been duped into wealth and deceived into aggrandisement, 
by the agency and operation of men who were unconsciousgninis- 
ters in a splendid work, unwary servantsof the great Cause of pro- 
gress, heedless supporters ofthe best purposes of philanthropy. 
It might be as well to enquire what this same “ force of charac- 
ter” has done for the dependencies of England in other parts of 
the world. It was then no doubt the “ force of character” alone 
that disgusted our American colonies in the last century, and 
drove them into rebellion. By the “ force of character ~ were 
Canada and Jamaica driven into excesses, which were only ap- 
peased again by “ the force of character” in a chosen Company’s 
servant producing the very opposite results. Disaffection at 
the Cape, disgust at the Mauritius, a rebellion in Ceylon, almost 
in the very sight of the Company’s territories, are due not to 
any mismanagement, but solely to the “ force of character.” 
It is thig same mysterious and inexplicable "cause that in — 
India has tamed such savages as the Bhils and the Mairs, 
that put down an emeute last year in the very stronghold of 
Hinduism without the shedding of a drop of blood, that has 
attached Hindu sepoys to their officers by unconquerable fide- 
lity, that has half-subdued the fierce intolerance of Mussulmans, 
that has wholly conquered the national feeling of the Seikh. 
Under the same strange “force of character,” the servants of 
Government in the Punjab often commence work at day-light, — 3 
céntinue it through the heat of the long summer’s day, and 
complete it or leave it unfinished, wearied and jaded with ~ 
their exertions, only at ten o'clock at night. The ‘force of 
character,” and nothing more, is making out of Scinde a 

erous and productive province, has made the Nort 
rovinces what they are, has sustained Mr. Thomaso: 
himself, and is transforming the Punjab from a fie 
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into a garden of delight. We envy not the disposition of those 
men who can look on what has been done for India without 
some feelings of admiration; with a determination to see 
nothing but barrenness, with no generous feeling for the 
pasà with no hopeful anticipations of the future.* The 
most earnest advocates of the Company, the most zealous 
partisans of Government, know best how much there is yet to 
be done to fix the foundation of England’s, greatness in India, 
on “ that noblest basis, the amelioration of social institutions.” 
Such men are, we belfeve, the most anxious to profit by the 
lessons and the errors, by the warnings and hopes, by the 
failure and thé success disclosed in the administrative experience 
which has Spread over tlfe better part of a century ; such men, 
while they would welcome with approbation and eagerness 
any carefully devised project, from whatever source it might 
emanate, will only regard with calm indifference or undisguised 
mistrust, that violent partisanship which mistakes driftless 
clamour for cogent reasoning, exaggerated representation 
for impartial narrative, and reckless innovation for judicious 
reform. 


* It is to belbbserved that by the Up-country papers the statements of the petitions 
were handled in no gentle fashion. Indeed, the thing was in some points beyond 
a joke: and the editors, who have the misfortune to live entirely under the 
Company's shadow, and really know something of the defects and benefits of our 
administration, spoke out like men, and treated mere querulousness as it deserved. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Biblical Geography of Asia Minor, Phenicia, 
and Arabia. By E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, D. D., translated 
into English by the Rev. IN. Morren, A. M. (Biblical Cabi- 
net, vol. Ill.) Edinburgh, 1841. o 


2. Essai sur I’ Histoire Des Arabes avant I Islamisme, &c. Par 
A. P. Caussin de Perceval. (In three vols.) Volume First. 
Paris, 1847. > ; 

3. The Historical Geography of Arabia, by the Rev. Charles 
Forster, B. D. Two vols. London, 1844. 


4. Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature: edited by John Kitto, 
D. D. Edinburgh, 1845. Articles, “Arabia, Ethiopia, Cush, 
Nebaioth, Idumea, &c.” ‘ 


Ir is an interesting question to investigate by whom Arabia 
was first peopled; and, with reference to the assumed Abraha- 
mic origin of the religion of the Kaaba, it is a question of 
some importance. å 

But the subjectis one on which we may in vain look for any 
light from the original tradition of Arabia itself. “he most 
ancient information from this source consists of the genealo- 
gies of Himyar kings, and of the great Coreishite stock. The 
latter do not ascend much beyond the Christian era, and the 
former only five or six centuries farther. The earlier parts 
of the Himyar line were probably derived from inscriptions ; 
and of the Coreish, we have hardly anything but a bare an- 
cestral tree, till we come within two or three centuries of 
Mahomet. 

Beyond these periods, Mahometan tradition is entirely worth- 
less. It is not original, butis taken at second hand from the 
Jews. Mahomet having claimed to be of the seed of Ishmael, 
his followers early required from the Jewish Rabbins an ac- 
knowledgment of the claim; and they sought to bring the 
genealogical lists of the Old Testament, and the rabbinical 
traditions, into accordance with the received nofions and 
principles of the Arabs. Thus it was that Joktan (whom they 
found in Scripture to be an early immigrant into Arabia) be- 
came identified with Cahtan, the great ancestor of the southern 
tribes ;* while Mahomet’s paternal line, which he himself. 5 

fescue =. 


* Some of the adjutors of Medina, though of the Cahtan stock, yet anxious 
to establish their descent also from Ishmael, have invented a gene logical tree, 
by which Cahtân is made to descend from Ishmael! (Wackidi, p. 2624— Caus- 
sin de Perceval, I. 39.) Genealogies, with strange names, are sometimes said 
to refer to individuals specified in the Old Testament under different names. 
( Vide e. g. Tabari, p. 51, et alibi.) So after quoting a pretended genealogical tree, in 
~ Ww Ww 
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declared could not be followed beyond Adnan, (that is, about 
a century before the Christian era,) was nevertheless traced, by 
fabricated steps, eighteen centuries farther, up to Ishmael. Both 
the Mahometan legends, and ethnological facets prior to the 
Clwistian era, being thus derived directly from the Jews, pos- 
sess no original value, and as evidence must be rejected entire- 
ly. They are the result either of simple plagiarism, or they 
refer to Arab personages and events of a very modern date, 
travestied and often caricatured, into the patriarchal characters 
and stories of the Ola&Testament.* : 

We must, therefore, fall back implicitly upon the Mosaic 
record as our only cuide to the original settlements in Arabia ; 
and we shall find thatthe general statements and incidental 
allusions of that inestimable history, supply a clue to the 
evenés out of which Modern Arabia has developed herself. 

It has been inferred with considerable probability, that a 
portion of the descendants of Cush, the son of Ham, found their 
way into Arabia, and formed the first body of post-diluvian set- 
tlers there.t The names of Cush and Cushan are evidently 








which = F traced up to Ishmael, the traditionist adds, “ And that is an 
ancient tradition, taken from one of the former books” (that is, the Jewish books). 


J) SUS oe FA) ad gle a) EMS, (Tabari, p. 52.) 


The following tradition also illustrates the practice. Hisham ibn Muhammad 

related as follows :—“ There was a man of the people of Tadmor, called Abii Yacib 
ae jbn M ma, of the children of Israel; and he used to readin the Jewish books 
= and was versed in their traditional learning. Now this man mentioned that Bûrach 
—— Baruch) ibn Baria, the scribe of Eremia (Jeremiah), proved the genealogy of Maad 
y ibn Adnan (Mahomet’s ancestor), and placed it on its proper basis, and wrote it out ; 
$ and this genealogy is notorious amongst the doctors of the peppie of the book 
S (the Jews,) as being certified in their books. Now it closely approaches to the above 
— list ; and whatever differences there are between them arise from the difference 

of language, their names being translated from the Hebrew.” (Tabari, p. 53.) 


—... * The s e plagiarisms are such accounts as those of the Fall, the Flood, and 
the various passages inthe history of the Israelites. The travestied scenes are 
such as the actual events of Abraham's and Ishmael’s lives, misapplied to Mecca and 
_ its vicinity, and connected with the remotest links of the Corgish genealogical table = 
‘thus Abraham’s intended sacrifice of Isaac on Mount Moriah is mpegs ea? aa into 
the intended sacrifice of Ishmael on -a height in the valley of 3 so Ish- 
-_ mael is marri@d to the daughter of a Jorhomite prina who could not have lived long 
) Ghristian era. M. Caussin de Perceval (Essai, I. 173 & 184) calls 

and it is no doubt mythical, in so far as it embodies the Moslem tenet 

















own 

- p. 53.) : z4 i 
he majority of the scriptural notices of Cush refer to the country towards 
s clearly shown by the learned translator of Rosenmiilller’s Geogra hy. 
tos Cyclopedia, the Rev. N. Morren’s, Articles, Cusn, ETHIOPIA ae tA- f 
there are passages which apparently refer to Arabia. Thus the inspired 
a Chron. iv. 40, after specifying Gedor, a country see ly J 
inity of bia Petrea, adds, * For they of had dwelt there of old,” S Caria 
Chron, xx. 16, he notices the Arabians that were near the Cushites as 4 
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associated by the sacred writers both with Arabia and with Africa, 
and the titles of his sons have been traced, though with some uncer- 
tainty, in the names of existing tribes.* But there is no proof or 
probability that the Cushites remained.in Arabia a distinet and 
separate race; it is likely that they soon mingled with fhe 
subsequent immigrants, and lost their national individuality. 
The next colonists of Arabia are thought to have been 
the progeny of Joktan, the son of Eber, and the fifth in descent 
from Shem. ‘The sacred records inform us that they settled 
eastward, that is, in the language of Moses, in the North of 
the Peninsula, or the country stretching from the head of the Red 


— o 


+ 


Judah, where the original conveys the impression of the Cushites as a people 
inhabiting Arabia. ‘The deduction from Moses marrying a Cushitess, is either that 
the Midianites were called Cushites, or (which is less likely) that Moses married a 
sevond time: the parallelism in Hab. iii. 7, though not conclusive, is in favour of the 
former supposition. In 2 Chron. xiv. 9, Zerah, the Cushite, having attacked Judea, 
Asa is described as overthrowing him and spoiling the cities to the North of Arabia; 
but Zerah may have been an Abyssinian adventurer, for he appéars to have had a 
body of Africans with him, and chariots, which were never used in Arabia. (Vide 
Heeren’s Res. Africa, I. 417.) 

For the whole subject see Rosenmiiller’s Biblical Geography, English translation, 
Ill. 280—285. The articles above quoted from Kitto’s Cyclopedia, and Forster's 
Geography of Arabia, vol I. part 1, section 1. - $ 


* From the identity of the names of three of the progeny of Cush, viz., Havilah, 
Sheba, and Dedan with those of the Shemitic branch, and the similarity of a fourth, 
viz., Seba, it becomes difficult with satisfaction to assign to the Cushites exclusively 
any of the Arab tribes whose names assimilate with these. None of the other 
names, Sabtah, Raamah, and Sabtecha, are successfully traced by Mr. Fo T, not- 
withstanding his indefatigable ingenuity and conjecture. Raamah is classe 
the tribes of Arabia by Ezekiel. (Chap. xxvii. 22.) 

There are no traces, in original Arabic tradition, of a separate Cus 
riginal of Arabia. Some tribes may have been darker than others, 

















* 
and possibly 


so in consequence of their original descent, though the circumstance is never so S 


explained. On the other hand, the negro inhabitants appear always to be 
in the earliest accounts as Abyssiùians who had immigrated from Africa. There ay 
pears never to have been any national sympathy or congeniality between the two 
races. A 

M. C. de Perceval (I. 42—46) has a theory, that in South Arabia 


3 ee > were 
two distinct races, Cushite and Joktanide, the former Sabeans (Seba), the I r Sha- 


beans (Sheba). The „first he identifies with the Adites; and the extinction 
the Adites in Arabia (às held by Mahometan tradition) he attributes to thee 
tion of the entire Cushite race, and their transplantation thence to Abyssini 
theory is ingenious, but devoid of proof, and in itself very improbable. A; 
Adites, it has been satisfactorily shown b Dr. Sprenger, that they lived 
Thanudites, North of Mecca: they were therefore entirely distinct from th 
of Yemen. (Sprenger’s Life y Mahomet, p. 13.) 


ae 






His farther theory (I. 5-6), that the Phenicians are a colony of ‘Yemen 


Cushites, seems also to rest on a very slender basis. Herod. i. 1 (pox 
rhs “EpvOpijs kaňeopévns Oaddoons ’amtxopévous K. T. N., presents no | 

tion either with Yemen or with the Cushites. So Trogus Pomp., quoted | 
xviii. 3, is still more vague. It ae to us most probable that 
tion arose from the children of Israel having come from the Red Sea 
Palestine. Living near the Tyrians, the fame which attached to the E 


tants of the neighbourhood, and thus to the Tyrians also. i$ 
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Sea towards the Persian Gulph.* The names of some of 
Joktén’s sons are identified with the appellation of certain Ara- 
bian districts ;+ and it is not unnatural to believe, that this 
race extended rapidly southward, wherever tempted by pasture 
or dases in the desert, until it reached the fertile lands of Yemen 
and Hadhramaut. There, intermingled with the line of Cush, 
it formed, from the Straits of Babal Mandab to the Persian 
Gulph, the permanent settlement of the,Himyar and other 
aboriginal tribes. 

Descending with the stream of Time, we find that, several 
centuries later, a new race spread over the North of Arabia. 
While JoktAin proceeded southward, his brother Peleg—so 
called, * because in his tlays the earth was divided”{—remained 
in Mesopotamia. But in process of time, Abraham, the sixth 
in decent from Peleg, “ gat him out from his country, and 
from his kindred,” and ‘‘ went forth to go into the land of 
Canaan,” where he sojourned as a Nomad Chief; and it is 
from the stock of this Patriarch that the northern settlements 
of the Peninsula were supplied. The Abrahamic races may 
be thus enumerated: 1. the Jshmaelites ; 2, the AKeturahites: 
3, the Edomites, or descendants of Esau; 4, the Moabites 
and Ammonites ; 5, the Nahorites. 

l. The IsHMaeEvires, or Hagarenes. Hagar, when cast 
forth by Abraham, dwelt with her son in the wilderness of 
to the North of Arabia.§ Faithfully was the divine 
: of temporal prosperity in favour of Ishmael’s seed 
;|| and his twelve sons became ‘‘ twelve princes ac- 









* After enumerating the children of Joktân, it is added “ and their dwelling was 

‘from Mesha, as thou goest, unto Sephar, a mount of the East.” (Genesis x 30.) It 

does not appear to us that any successful attempt has been made to identify the 
names here specified with any existing ones, put the direction of the country indi- 

gated isclear enough. 

sop Fo ras usual presses his similarities and inversions of names beyond the 

. bounds of legitimate argument, and frequently into the region of mere fancy. Yet 
: we may admit that Hazarmadeth is Berea in Hadhyamaut ; and perhaps 
-—s-« Havilah and Sheba in the Khauldn and Saba of the present day. M. C. de Perceval, 












þf = as well as Forster, identifies Uzal with Awzâl, the ancient name of a canton of Sana 
— a 40.) It may also be conceded, that the Ophir of the Bible belongs to the 
3a “rn coast of Arabia, and was so denominated from one of the sons 
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© Of these names, however, Havilah belongs also to the Cushite line ; aand 
both to the Abrahamic and Cushite families, and in the slightly different form 
sa to another Cushite branch. The latter name appears to be distinguished from 
ormer in Ps. Ixxii. 10. The “kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts,” or as 
er-book version, “ The kings of Arabia and Saba,” so also verse 15. Mareb, 
} Saba anciently, may have some connection with the Joktanide Sheba 
jefamous queen of Solomon's time, but the name cannot with certainty be at- 
tril a © either line exclusive of the other. (Forsters Arabia 1. 154, et seg. Rosen- 
iiller’s Geography, ILI. 298.) — 


C} Gen. x, 25-1 Chron. i. 19. § Gen, xxi, 21—xxy. 18 || Gen. 
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cording to their nations.”* These fruitful tribes probably 
first extended along the frontier of Arabia, from the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea towards the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates.t They appear to have occupied each a separate district, 
and followed a Nomad life, in moveable encampments, with per- 
haps fortified places of refuge for their cattle.t ‘They seem 
also to have practised merchandize, and were probably from this 
cause wealthy and influential. Of the progeny of Ishmael, 
WNebaioth, the first born, proved the source of the Nabathean 
nation, who succeeded the Idumeans æn Arabia Petrea, and 
whom we find at the commencement of our era holding a wide 
political influence in Northern Arabia. 

The second son, Kedar, was so famcus in his Arab descen- 
dants, that the epithet Aedarenes came to be applied by the 
Jews to the Bedouins in general.§ Less noted are the eames 
of Duma, Thema, Jetur, and Naphish.|| The progeny of the 
remaining sons either mingled with other tribes, or penetrat- 
ing the Peninsula, have escaped historical record. 

2. KETURam bore to Abraham six sons; and these he 
sent away to e eastward while he yet lived. Their 
descendants, it aieobable established themselves as Nomad 


* Gen. xxv. 16. * ° 


+ “They dwelt from” Havilah unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou goest 
towards Assyria.” (Gen. xxy. 18.) This means probably from the margin of the 
Persian Gulph to the south-east angle of the Mediterranean Sea. 


t (Gen. xxv. 16.) “These are the sons of Ishmael, and these are their names, by 
their towns, and by their castles: twelve princes according to their nation (Cnf- 
Rosenmiller, ILI. 143, and the translator’s note.) The “towns” probably meant 
moveable villages of tents, and the “ castles” fortified folds for protection in time 






of war. r 
§ (Vide Rosenmiiller, m. 145.—Kiito’s Cyclopedia. Art., Kepar.) It has been con- 
jectured that this tribe dwelt next to the Israelites, who being best acquainted with 
them, applied their name to the Arabwation generally. In the time of Isaiah, M. C. 
de Perceval holds the posterity of Ishmael to have been divided into two branches, 
those of Kedar and Nebaioth (the Arabic Nabit.) “ All the flocks of Kedar shall be 
gathered unto thee, the rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee.” (Js. 1x. 7.) 


|| Duma is perhaps pieserved in Dûmat al Jandal, a town about half-way between 

the mouths of the Nile and the Persian Gulph. Thema corresponds with more 

than one Arab place called Tayma. Both”Duma and Thema are noticed as Ara- 

bian in Is, xxi. 11 & 14. For other scriptural notices of Thema, (see —* 
l 





IL. 147. Jetur and Naphish are mentioned in 1 Chron. v. 19—20, as in liance 
with the Hagarenes, vanquished in the time of Saul. From Jetur may come Jturea, 
and perhaps the present Jedur. (Rosenmiiller, ibid.) 


§] C. de Perceval would identify the progeny of Ketura with the Bani Catura, — 


who settled at Mecca along with the Jorhomites ; but the connection seems to be _ 


nothing more than the similarity of name. The descendants of Ketura r 
the North of the Peninsula, while the Bani Catura came to Mecea from the 

It is also very unlikely that so many tribes having descended from Kett 
any one of them should continue for seventeen or eighteen centuries to 
exclusively by her name. This instance exhibits the danger of follow 
similarity of name, even when the philosophy and caution tor M. C. de 
are at hand; how much greater the danger BIRA those qualities are absent 
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tribes throughout the great Desert in the North of Arabia. 
The Midianites, sprung from the fourth son, soon increased 
into an extensive people. With the Moabites they endea- 
voured to obstruct the progress of the children of Israel 
toWards the Holy Land, and in the time of the Judges, they 
overpowered the same nation for seven years.* Dedan and 
Sheba, children of Jokshan, the second son of Ketura, are also 
connected with Arab associations. f * 
3. The Epomires or Ibumeans, descendants of Esau. 
` This race early peopleæ®the country of Arabia Petrea. Their 
capital was Mount Seir, whence they expelled the aboriginal 
Horites, and succeeded to their possessions.} Two grand-sons, 
Zeman§ and Amalek,||” became the progenitors of separate 


* (Namb. xxxi. 2, Sc. Judges vi. 1.) They would appear then to have spoken 
the same language as the Israelites, for- Gideon understood the Midianite reciting 
his dream. (Judges vii. 15)—Cny- Is. 1x. 16, where a tribe of the name of Midian is 
mentioned as famous for its breed of camels. 2 


+ Shuach, the sixth son, may also be connected with the Arab tribe noticed in 
Job ii, 11 ; and if so, his family must have continued to inhabit the North of the 
Peninsula. Sheba may also be related to the tribe noted in Job i. 15, as in the vici- 
nity of Uz. (Forster, 1. 327.) The nation of Dedan settled near Idumea; and is 
repeatedly spoken of by the prophets in that connection. 


ł The blessing of “the fatness of the earth, and the dew from heaven,” was given 
by Isaac to Esau, (Gen. xxvii. 39.) As to their country, see Deut. ii. 12. The cause 
of their first leaving Canaan and settling at Mount Seir should be noted as illustra- 
tive of the influences, which would urge the Abrahamic races onwards in the direction 
of Central Arabia. Esau “went into the country from the face of his brother Jacob 
for their riches were more than that they might dwell together, and the land where- 
in they were strangers could not bear them because of their cattle, thus dwelt Esau 
in Mount Seir. Esau is Edom.” (Gen. xxxvi. 6—8.) 


§ Job. ii. 11.—Jerem. xlix. 7. 


|| There is no doubt that a nation of Amalekites descended from Amalek, the 

nd-son of Esau. After entmerating Amalek among the six grand-sons of Esau 

by “ Aliphaz,” Josephus proceeds: “ These dwelt in that part of Idumea called ‘Geba- 

litis, and in that denominated from Amalek, Amalehitis,” &c. (Antiq. II. 1.) In des- 

eribing the attack of the Amalekites on Moses, he specifies their country as “ Gobo- 

litis and Petra.” (III. 2) ; and in the time of Saul, he speaks of them as seated “ from 

Pelusium to the Red Sea.” (VI. 7. 3.—1 Sam. xv. 7.) The objection grounded on the 

$ sudden increase of the tribe is well answered by Ryland, for Israel had increased 

an with equal rapidity ; and besides, a warlike and successful people would attract adher- 

— ents from other tribes (as we find in the after history of Arabia), and all would fight 
= under one banner and be called by one name. ; 

= The notice of the “ country of the Amalekites” as smitten by Chedorlaomer (Gen. 

‘xiv 7.) refers to a period long anterior to the birth of Amalek ; but it is remarkable, 

ia! that while other conquered nations (the Rephaims, §c.) are spoken of Simply as such, 

=_= the“ country of the Amalekites” is specified. It is hence deduced with likelihood, that 

what is meant is “ the people inhabiting the country afterwards peopled by the Ama- 


he lekites,” otherwise ust of course hold that there was anotler nati f ale- 
= — IE —— aie ation of Amale 
S Morren holds that the Amalekites are not descendants of Esau, and that they were 











= never associated with Esau’s posterity either by Jewish or Arab tradition. (Vide hi 
~ note at p. 219, Vol. III. of Rosenmiiller’s Geography, and IouMEA in Kiilto’s — 
But Arab tradition for the period in question is valueless ; and both Josephus and the 
Old Testament favor the opposite view. (Vide, in the same Cyclopediu, Art. 

ÅÂMALEK, by Ryland, which is more satisfactory.) . Sere 
vhaelis also regards the Amalekites as identical with the Canaanites 


— — 
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Arab tribes. The Amalekites had at least a partial seat at 
Petra, and the country about the head of the Red Sea, till near 
the year 700 B. C., when they were driven thence, probably 
in a southern direction. The Mahometan legends speak of 
Amalekite tribes as the earliest inhabitants both of Medina, of 
Mecca, and of the country towards Syria. 

4. The Nanworitres. Uz and Buz, the sons of Nahor, 
Abraham’s brother, were the progenitors of extensive tribes to 
the North of Arabi&é; and the Bible repeatedly refers to them 
in this connexion.* ia 
5. The Moapires and AMMONITES, descended from the 
two sons of Lot, are prominent in scriptural history. They 
lived more North than any of the othex nations specified; their 
most southerly stations lay East of the Dead Sea, and comprised 
the fine pasture lands of Balcda and Kerek. = 

From this brief survey, it cannot but have struck even the 
casual observer, that a singular number of distinct and yet most 
populous tribes sprang from the Patriarch Abraham, or from 
collateral branches, and that they must have occupied a posi- 
tion of very commanding influence in the North of Arabia, 
throughout which the greater part of them spread abroad. The 
sacred writers, from their site in Palestine, noticed only such of 
these tribes as lived upon its border, or inhabited the vicinity ; 
but we are not to conclude that the progeny of Abraham were 
confined to that quarter. The natural expansiveness of nations 
in those early days, while the earth was yet imperfectly peopled, 
and the Nomad habits of the race, would force them on towards 
the South and East ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose, that 
a large portion of the central and northern plains and high 
lands of Arabia was peopled by them, or by nations closely 
allied and blended with them. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the indisputable evidence 
of tradition and of language. The popular voice of some of the 
tribes asserted their descent from Abraham, and even as far 
South as Mecea, the opinion was current before the time of 
Mahomet. No doubt it is very improbable that this tradition 
was from the remote age of the Patriarch handed down in a 





lek. We concur in his view, that the Amalekites of Arabian tradition refer to the 
eople, but in a vague and general sense, which embraces many other tribes 
Panic descent. (Essai. I. 22.) — 


* Uz is referred to in Job. i. 1.—Lament. rv. 21.—Jerem. xxv. 20. From the la 
passage, the country of Uz would seem to have been of some extent. Buz is men- 
tioned among other Arab tribes, in Is. xxv, 23, and Job. xxxu. 2 most likely 
refers to the same people. (dtosenm. III. 138.) Res 







de Perceval, on the contrary, holds them to be the descendants of Esau through — 
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direct and independent line, and that it was not supported by 
the records of the Jews, if not entirely borrowed from them. 
Still the fact of its gaining even a partial and intermittent 
currency in any tribe, affords a strong presumption that the 
tribe was really of Abrahamic descent or connection; and that 
in its habits, its language, or its religious tenets, it possessed 
common points and associations derived from its origin, which 
naturally fell in with the tradition and occasioned its adop- 
tion. : 

Still stronger is thf evidence derived from the close affinity 
of the Arabic language to that spoken by the Israelitish branch 
of the Abrahamic stock. The identity of both tongues, as to 
nine-tenths of the Hebrew roots, the similarity of declension, 
and the analogy of idiom and construction, are so striking, as to 
point indubitably to one ethnological origin. Besides the Ara- 
bic, there was current at least one other tongue, the Himya- 
ritic, in the South of Arabia. But there, too, at last, the Arabic 
gained the ascendancy. It had long been the language of song 
and of oratory among the wild Bedouins even of Yemen ex- 
traction (while the Himyar speech was confined to the settled 
population in and about the towns); and eventually, with the help 
of Islam, it altogether displaced its rival.* So wide a diffusion 
in Arabia of the most polished branch of the Syro-Arabian 
language, affords a corresponding evidence of the prevalence of 
Abrahamic blood. The conclusion is important, and must be 
borne in_mind; for it may help towards the explanation of 
some of the peculiarities of the Meccan worship. 

But while it is undeniable that a great proportion of the tribes 
of Northern and Central Arabia were of Abrahamic descent, 
we have no materials for tracing their history for near two 
thousand years. Severed from therest of the world by inhos- 
pitable deserts, and dissociated from civilized society by an 
insuperable diversity of manners and customs, the Arabs who 
inhabited this tract of country passed through these long ages 
unnoticed and unknown, while our knowledge of the race is 
confined to the casual accounts’ of the few border tribes which 
came in contact with the Jewish and Roman Governments, 
and to a casual glimpse (as in the case of the Queen of Sheba 


* When Mahomet sent Ayash, son of Abu Rabia, to the Himyarites, he bade him 
tell them to “translate mnto Arabic the Coran, when they repeated it in another 
tongue.” ESS 8s 1p ite lab (Wåckidi, p. 55.) This appears to imply the 
currency then of the Himyar language; but it did not long survive the inroads of 


am. 
_ All the ancient fragments of ante-islamitic poetry, even among the pure Cahtanite 


= Bedouins (who were aboriginal of Yemen) were in Arabic. We hear of no Himyar 
= poetry whatever. (C. de Percevals Essai, 1. 57.) | A 
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and the Roman expedition, farther back. We may not, how- 
ever, doubt, that during the five-and-twenty centuries which 
elapsed between Abraham and Mahomet, the mutual relations 
of the Arab tribes were undergoing an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of those revolutions and changes to which human society, 
especially when broken up into numerous independent frag- 
ments, is ever exposed. Some of the tribes, like the Horirus 
of old, may have bean extirpated; others, as the Amalekites of 
Petra, driven from their original seats; sqme may have migrat- 
ed to distant settlements, or have merge@ themselves in other 
more commanding bodies; while intermarriage, conquest, and 
phylarchical revolution may have often united races of different 
origin, and severed those sprung from a common stock.“ 
But of such changes, excepting in one or.two border tribes, 
we have no record. = 

In the absence of any annals of Central Arabia, it remains 
for us to gather up and bring together thë brief notices 
which are to be found of the north-western outskirts of the 
Peninsula. — 

As early as the time of Jacob, some of the Abrahamic races 
had already undertaken commerce, for we find the Ishmael- 
ites even then carrying to Egypt upon their camels the 
spicy products of the East.j The facilities of transport, 
which those invaluable animals present, coupled with the po- 
sition of Arabia, secured to its inhabitants from the earliest 
period the privilege of carrying the merchandize of the South 
and of the East; and one of the chief lines of traffic lay — 
through Arabia Petrea. = 

The Idumeans and Amalekites, as we have already seen, 
supplanted the aboriginal inhabitants of Mount Seir, and settled 2 
themselves in Petrea. A monarchical government was early 
' set up by them, and we find in the writings of Moses, the 
record of several of the dynasties and.the seats of their 
government in Edom.{ They obstructed the passage of the Is- 


e 
* That the Arabs of Northern Arabia were a mixed people of intermingled ráces, 
is gathered from the express notices of Scripture. Thus in Jerem. xxv. 24, after 
enumerating several Arab tribes, it is added, “and all the kings of Arabia, and all ail 
the kings of the mingled people that dwell in the desert.” So also in the times of aw 
Moses and Gideon, the indiscriminate use of the terms Ishmaelite and Midianite : 
argued that these races did not keep entirely distinct. 2 


+ Gen. xxxvii. 28. 

ł Vide Gen. xxxvi. 13, §c., and Exod. xv. 15. These passages mention, 
a kingly and a ducal government. KRosenmüller supposes that the kingly govern 
existed only in the north-east of Edom, while simultaneously a patriarchal or «í 
chical rule by “dukes” subsisted at Mount Seir. He thus reconciles Det 
8, with Numb. xx. 14: “It is by others ingeniously supposed, that the 
from an oligarchy to a monarchy, took place during the wee of the child ‘ 
of Israel.” (Rosenmiiller, ILI, 186,—Kitto’s Cyclopedia ; Art. IpuMEA.) = 
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raelites into Palestine ; and they were attacked and overthrown 
by Saul and by David.* A series of interesting political relations 
then commenced between Judea and Petrea. The whole of 
the latter country was garrisoned by David; a naval station 
was established by Solomon at Ezion-geber or Elath,j the 
modern Akaba; and there he fitted out a fleet to bring him 
gold from Ophir. During the reign of Solomon, the communi- 
cations between Arabia and the Jewish Government were 
frequent and intimate. ‘The artificers and seamen to build 
sand to man the fleet would, in part at least, be drawn 
from the natives of the country; the expedition to Ophir 
would bring the coasting establishment into contact with the 
marine tribes; and Solomon himself patronized the Arab cara- 
vans, and encouraged “ the traffic of the spice merchants,” 
and@f the “chapmen,” who, no doubt, carried back glowing 
accounts of what they had seen among the Jews. The renown 
of the Jewish*monarch was so great throughout Arabia, that 
the Queen of the distant Sheba set out to gratify her curiosi- 
ty; for “the report which she had heard in her own land” 
was so marvellous, that “ she believed it not till she came and 
her eyes had seen it.”{ His political supremacy was also 
acknowledged, for “ all the kings of Arabia, and governors of 
< the country, brought gold and silver unto Solomon.” Nor 
was this connexion transient. 
About a century later, we find that Idumea was governed by 
a Jewish viceroy,§ and that Jehoshophat built another fleet at 
Ezion-geber, which was wrecked by a tempest. In the following 
reign the inhabitants rebelled; and though they were subse- 
quently reduced by Amaziab, who conquered Selaor Petra, and 
gaveit the name of Joktheel, and by Uzziah, * who built Elath,” 
or Akaba, “and restored it to Judah;” yet they eventually 
became independent of the Jews.|| After an ascendancy * 


g = _* The predatory attack of the Amalekites on Ziklag, agd David’s pursuit and 
recovery of the spoil and of the prisoners, are highly illustrative of pil life. The 

= surprise of the encampment, and the slaughter of all “save four hundred young 
men, which rode upon camels and fled,” remind one of many a raid in the time of ~— 
— ‘Mahomet fifteen or sixteen centuries later, (See the account in 1 Sam. xxx.) 

—— 
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+ “And king Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside Elath 
SPERTA of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.” (1 Kings ix. 26—2 Chron. viii. 17.) 


— 


= “She came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with camels that bare spices, 
rs and very much gold and precious stones.” (1 Kings x. 2.) “ Neither was there — 
= any such spice as the queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon.” (2 Chron, ix. 9.) 
= § (1 Kings xxii, 47—Rosenmiiller, IIH. 187.) This “deputy,” called ———— 
AERD 3 of Edom, joined the Tsraelitish and Jewish EAEE AA attack upon the. 
es. (2 Kings ii. 9, 12, 26.) — — T 
— ‘corresponds with the address of Isaac to Esau. “ By thy sword shalt t 
live, and shalt serve thy brother ; and it shall come to pass, when thou $ . 
dominion, that thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck.” (Gen, x3 
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of nearly two centuries, the Jews in their turn began to suffer 
from the Edomites. In the reign of Ahaz, they made incursions 
into Judea, and carried off many captives. Rezin, king of Syria, 
after besieging Jerusalem (742 B. C.) expelled the Jews from 
Elath, and reinstated the Edomites in its possession.* Bat 
we find a few years later, that a body of the tribe of Simeon 
made a successful attack upon Petrea, where a remnant of 
the Amalekites still dwelt, and finally ejected them from thence: 
the movement was, *however, partial, and did not affect the 
general prosperity of the Edomites. Unghecked by the Jews, 
they prosecuted in peace their mercantile speculations, and 
extended themselves on all sides from Bostra on the North to 
Dedan on the South.f They took advautage of the adversities 
of the Jewish nation to appropriate to themselves the southern 
part of Judea, from which, however, they Were driven by the 
Maccabees; t and they were in part at least finally incorporated 
among the Jews by John Hyrcanus, who forced them to sub=- 
mit to circumcision and other Jewish customs.§ 

But before this period, the Idumeans had already been sup- 
planted in their southern possessions by the Ishmaelitish tribe 
of the Nasarueans. These had probably lived hitherto in 
the Desert or by the Red Sea, and followed the occupations 
of a Nomad and of a mercantile life.|| They now took possession 
of Petra, and thence commanded the traffic which flowed 
northward from Western Arabia. We first hear of them 
three centuries before the Christian era, baffling the attacks of 
the Macedonian monarchs of Babylon, at the approach of 
whose armies they dispersed their flocks in the unapproachable ~ 
Deserts, and defended their other property behind the rocky ~~ 
ramparts of Petra. On one of these occasions, their steady 
adherence to mercantile pursuits is exemplified by the absence 


* 2 Kings xvi. 6, as explained by Rosenmiuller, IIT. 188. 


+ This is evident from allusions in the Prophets :—Jer. xlix. 8, 20—22.—Js. xxxiv. 
6: lxiii. 1.—Ezek. xxv. 43.—Rosenm. III. 189. See also Ezek. xxvii. 16, as rendered by 
Heeren. Addressing the Phenicians, the prophet says, * Edom also managed thy 
trade, and thy great affairs ; emeralds, purpl?, broidered work, cotton, bezoar, and 
precious stones, she gave thee for the wares thou deliveredst to her. (Asiatic Re- 


searches, EL. 102.) * 
+- Maccabees. v- 


PA Antiq. xiii. 9, L; see also the authorities quoted by the translator, D 
Whiston. It is remarkable that the Idumeans, though clearly of Abrahamic stock, — 
did not previousl practise the rite of circumcision, the more so as the other Abra — * 


— 


hamic tribes farther South appear never to have foregone it. A 


| See an elaborate paper by M. Quatremere, Journ. Asiatique., Janv. . Mar 
1845. After — that the Nabatheans are not alluded to either: in Scriptu — 
(wherein he seems mistaken), or by Herodotus, he adds that the Greek and Latin 
authors, “tous s’accordent & placer dans P Arabie la contrée qu’ ait cette na- 










tion, moins guerrière qu’ active et industrieuse.” (Page 6, tome xy.) TAR 
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of most of the men, who are noticed as haying been engaged 
in a commercial expedition. Their manners and habits, as 
described by Diodorus Siculus, coincide remarkably with those 
of the Arabs of the present day. Passionately fond of freedom, 
their home was the inviolable Desert, where the springs were 
known to themselves alone, and whither, in perfect security, 
they betook themselves, with their flocks and their herds of 
camels, when attacked by a foreign foe. 

Such was the independent kingdom of the Nabatheans. It 
was bounded, accordieg to Ptolemy, on the West, by Egypt; on 
the North, by Syria and Palestine, and on the Southand East by 
the Desert and the Aclanitic Gulph ; but in the latter direction, 
its borders, as we learv from Diodorus Siculus, advanced some 
way along the'shores of the Red Sea, and into the heart of the Pe- 
ninsyla. Pliny refers to them as the Arabians next to Syria.* 
And their monarchs, “ the kings of Arabia,” are frequently 
noticed in the later annals of the Jews and of the Romans, 
under the names of Aretas and Obodas.t 

Whilst the prosperity of the Nabatheans was at its height, a 
singular attack was made by the Romans upon the spicy regions 
of Arabia Felix. About the year 24 B. C., during the reign of 
Augustus, Aelius Gallus set out in command of a Roman 
army of 10,000 men, assisted by Obodas, king of Petra, with 
a.thousand of his Nabatheans and five hundred Jews. The 
expedition started from Cleopatris or Suez, and having reached. 
Leuke Come (probably Haurd,)} a port of Nabathea, on the 
Arabian shore of the Red Sea, was there delayed by sickness 
for a year. The Roman army, beguiled by the treachery of 
the Nabathean minister, then traversed by circuitous and diffi- 
cult routes, a country alternately desert and fertile. After a 
march of many days, they passed through the friendly country 

of Aretas, a Nabathean and a Kinsman of Obodas. At last 







E ii, t InI abatæis, qui sunt ex Arabia contermini Syriæ. (Hist. Nat. XII. 37.) 
= + Aretas and Obodas are the Greek forms of Marith and Obeid, or Abad, or 
_ Abbâd. The name of Aretas is common in Jewish and Roman history. The Arabian 
















— wife of Herod Antipas, will be in the memory of all, as the daughter of Aretas, king 
= of the Arabians; and the Aretas of Damascus is familiar to every reader of the 


‘Bible (2 Cor. xi. 32.) In the weak reign of Caligula, he had seized up 
(See Are Joseph de Bell. Jud. I. 4. 7.—Antig. XIII. 15. 1.) wt upon D 


t Seo M. Quatremere’s Mem, Journ. As., XV. 36. —— 
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“Yemen. Delay in ——— a body of troops through a difficult 
is not to be estimate 
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way, Occupied six months; the retreat, only two. From a 
port called Nera Come, they again embarked for Myos Hormos, 
on the Egyptian Coast. In Mariaba and Marsyaba have 
been traced the names of Marel and Saba, capitals of Yemen ;* 
but there is asingular obscurity in the account of this trans- 
action given by Strabo and Pliny, and though the former 
was a personal friend of Aelius Gallus, and his narrative may 
therefore be depended upon, it seems impossible, except in a 
very few instances; to recognize with confidence the names of 
the towns, or peoples, or districts through which the expedition 
passed.f Neither do we gain much kn8wledge as to the social 


* Mareb, as we haye seen above, was anciently called also Saba. They may have 
formed two capitals; or the one have been the apfellation of the district, the other 
of the capital. Some Arabic geographers say that Saba was the name of the city, 
Mareb of the royal residence. May they not both have been combined into one name 
Mar Saba, or Marsyaba? (C. de Perc. I. 53— Malte Brun’s Geography, B. xxx, p. 215.) 
The reader, who is curious to follow out this question, should consult two very elabo- 
rate, ingenious, and learned papers in the Journal Asiatique, for July and September, 
1840, by M. Fulgence Fresnel, who endeavours to reconcile the varying statements of 
Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy. The writer exhibits some curious recognitions, in 
modern names, of the ancient appellations, but the general impression is one of 
surprise, that out of such extensive materials, so little common ground has been dis- 
covered between Classical and Mahometan Arabia, — — when we consider how n 
stationary upon the whole are the names of places and tribes in that country. * 


+ This obscurity is not to be wondered at. The genius of the Arabic lanp 
so foreign in its structure and pronunciation to the Roman ear, the strangeness of 
the country, and the bewilderment occasioned by the unfriendly and circuitous guid- 
ance of the Arab allies, would involve the route, as well as the name, in uncertainty. 

Mr. Forster says of Arabia, that “the writers of antiquity possessed both more 
< extensive and more accurate information than ourselves” (I. 35.) This con- 
clusion, without very great modification, we believe to be erroneous. If confined to 
some tracts on the north-west of Arabia, and to Yemen, or at least to the space 
between Oman and: Yemen, (as it is by M. F. Fresnel, Journal — — Juillet, 1840, — 

. 84,) it becomes more intelligible; for those parts then possessed a Government _ 
in some measure civilized, and held communications with Europe. But as to 
Peninsula generally, our knowledge is surely now much more extensive and aceu 
than that of the Ancients. In their time, indeed, there was less of exclusive b 
but the inhabitants were infinitely more barbarous, and their sub-division into a 
sand independent sections would render the acquisition of ay. general view of th 
country nearly impossible. Now, on the contrary, althoug 

















i I Islam has excluded 
unbelievers from a small and sacred circuit, yet it has united the Arabians under a 
common supremacy, and rendered it easy to gain concentrated information. We 
have now the advantages at many various points of a civilized and often literary 
population; of geog raphical works by the Arabs themselves; of professional tra-— -e 
vellers, both Mahometans and others ; of a European settlement at Aden; of scienti- 
fic surveys of the coast, and of much internal geography, illustrated by the wars in 


passed is no decisive argument. Six months might very well be wasted 
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or political state of Central and Northern Arabia. The most 
important fact brought to light, as connected with our present 
survey, is the wide range occupied by the Nabathean Govern- 
ment; for it possessed a port for commerce some way down 
tha Red Sea, and was connected inland, as in the case of Aretas, 
with infiuential off-shoots of the same tribe. 

The kingdom of Nabathea, thus extensive and powerful at 
this period, became gradually dependent upon Rome; and was 
at last subdued by Cornelius Palma, the egovernor of Syria 
(A. D. 105), and annexed to the vast empire of Trajan. Out 
of its ruins sprang up? in due time, other phases of border 

overnment, and these eventually formed themselves into the 
hassinide Kingdom. , But the history of the dynasty of 
Ghassan cannot be developed without the aid of Mahometan 
tradition, (on which itis not our intention in the present article 
to tretith, and) which, at this era, begins first to cast the glim- 

= mer of an imperfect twilight upon Arabia. : 
= In the Amalekites and Nabatheans we recognize very plainly 





_ considerable period must also have been spent in sieges and warlike operations. In 
the retreat, on the contrary, a direct and much easier road was indicated, and it was 
traversed with all possible expedition. 
= We have little faith in many of Mr. Forster’s conclusions. His sanguine belief in 
= the identity of places, appears often to increase with the difference of name,.and the 
= amount of mystical anagrammatieal inversion, which is impalpable to ordinary eyes 
= andears. He thus identifies Caripet« with Cariatain: “’This name has needlessly 
— — the critics. Caripeta is an easy and obvious misnomer, probably of 
_ * transcribers, for Cariata, an inland town previously mentioned by Pliny and the 
_ * seat apparently of his Carrei, and Cariata exists at this day, on the very route in 

* question, the Nedjd road to Yemen, in the town of Kariatain.” (II. 314.) But 
_Kariatain thus forced into resemblance with Caripeta, is a common appellation 
F nded on a grammatical formation: it is the dual of the word “ village,” and 
signifies “the two vill s; and thus has no connexion either with Caripeta or 
Cariata, the latter of which would signify “(single) village.’ Again Mr. Forster 
_ “recovers” the Calingit of Pliny in the Beni Khalid of the present day, from the 
resemblance of the names! (Ibid, 311.) 2 
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Mr. Forster takes credit to himself for another discovery: “ The author at 
< length was led to observe in the well known classical denominations, Katabania, 
_Katabanum, or Kabatanum, and Kattabeni or Kottabani, so many easy inversions — 







f the name Beni Kahtan.” (I. 83.) This again is identifed with ; B 
olemy (p. 84), and Baenum (p. 91.) Butit is im the last degree improbabl 
classics should have taken the common prefix (Beni) to every tribe ; 
s case placed it at the end of the name, and otherwise incorporated it 
e word. To trace any connection between Bana, Baenum, and Beni Kahtan, is 
absurd. Again, by an “anagram or inversion, the Mesha of Moses, and the 
e classical geographers prove to be one and the same name” 
re also identified with Mas@manes, Mishma, or Mashma Sumama, = 
ntracted into Shaman or Saman!” (p. 100.) SS 
e is “clearly discernible” in the modern Dhu Il’ Khalaah, A 
mes Diklah, Dhulkelastæ, and Dhu l’ Khalaah, will be read 
s, as one and the same in pronunciation” 48.) 
is, besides that the modern name is evidently a cor 
Jhu. Contractions usually occur after th 
aye us reverse the process; assiguin 
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the descendants of Esau and of Ishmael. It is not necessary 
to suppose that a conscious knowledge of this descent always 
rested in the nations themselves, or that the tradition descend- 
ed among them without interruption or cessation. The vicissi- 
tudes occasioned by conquest, migration, and foreign connec- 
tion, render it, in the last degree, improbable that a clear sense 
of traditional origin would be preserved for so many centuries 
by a barbarous pgople possessed of no recorded memorials. 
Yet the circumstances of name and location would themselves 
suggest the probability of this desceat in the mind of those 
possessed of the Mosaic record; and we find in the Jewish 
authors, inspired and uninspired, sufficient indications that such 
conclusion was actually drawn. The ‘hatural inference would, 
from time to time, spread from the Jews to the tribes them- 
selves whom it concerned, and reinforce the imperfeet rem- 
nants of loose tradition still lingering in their mind, their 
habits, or their language. The Jews so extensively peopled 
the north-west of Arabia, and at one time possessed so great 
political and social influence there, that their scriptural and 
traditional accounts of patriarchal times must necessarily have 
obtained a wide notoriety, and commanded a general acceptance 
among the Abrahamic tribes. When the latter, therefore, by 
the increase of population, migratory habit, or the force of 
war, were driven southward into Central Arabia, they no doubt 
carried with them, and re-produced in the new settlements, 
their patriarchal traditions. 

We learn from Mahometan tradition, that the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Mecca, Medina, and the desert Syria, were Amale- 
kites; and that it was an Amalekite tribe, which, attracted to 
Mecea by the well Zamzam, there received and nurtured the 
youthful Ishmael and his,forlorn mother. The legend is a 
myth, or rather a travestied plagiarism from Seripture. Ama- 
lekite or Idumean tribes were no doubt scattered over the 
country, and formed either the aboriginal population of Mecca, 
or settled there, perhaps in conjunction with immigrants from 
Yemen, at a very remote period. Subsequently, an Ishmaeli- 


tish tribe, either Nabathean, or of some collateral stock, came 
thither also, and acquired great influence. It brought along — 
with it the patriarchal legend of Abrahamic origin, and en= 
grafted it upon the local superstition, which was either native : 


or imported from Yemen; and thus arose the mongrel wor- 
ship of the Kaaba, and the Ishmaelitish legends, of which 
Mahomet took so great advantage.” ET a 
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* It hardly needs be added, that this theory is quite independent of the questions 
whether the Nabatheans were an Is! itish race. We believe them to have been 
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Regarding the religious tenets and customs of the Abra- 
hamic races of Arabia, we have but scanty information. That 
they originally possessed a knowledge of Gop, and of the 
verities which exercised the faith of Abraham, cannot - be 
doubted. We are assured by the inspired pen-man, that Abra- 
ham cared for the moral culture and religious training of his 
progeny; and for some time at least, “they kept the way 





o 
so, and their wide-spread shoots(as evidenced by the story of Aclius Gallus,) present 
a ready source for an Ishmaelitish settlement at Mecca; but as far as regards the 
theory stated in the text, it may have been any other Abrahamic tribe, possessed 
through intimacy with the Jews, of the necessary patriarchal legend of descent from 
Ishmael, &c. 8 

On the special question of the affiliation of the Nabatheans, M. Quatremere (Journ. 
As.. XV. 98,) and after him M. C. de Perceval (I. 85) hold that they are not 
Arabs; but the latter admits that “the rams of Nebaioth” (Ts. lx. 7) refer to the 
Wabatheans “ (Nabit des Arabes,) la postérité @ Ismel.” (X. 180.) 

M. Quatremere’s arguments against the position are: I. That the Nabatheans are 
not reckoned by the Mahometans as Arabs, which they would have been if descended 
from Ishmael. Butthe reason why they are not so reckoned,is because of their 
foreign dialect and manner, acquired by settlement in the northern country, and their 
contact with the Syrians and Chaldeans (C. de Perc., I. 37.) They spoke Chaldean 
as well as Arabic, and the former infused itself into the idiom of the latter. The 
Arabs, punctilious above all things in the purity of their tongue, excluded these 
barbarous speakers of it from the pale of Arabs, and by consequence from the 
privilege of a supposed descent from Ishmael. An intelligent Hajji, who had lately 
travelled in Arabia, when questioned about this tribe, gave just this reply: “ They are 
still extant,” he said; ‘ but they do not speak pure Arabic, and are not therefore strictly 
speaking Arabs.’ II. Arab tradition does not mention this descent ; but Arab tradition is 
original and trustworthy only as far back as the Christian era, and then only for a few 

articulars regarding the ancestry of the Coreish. Beyond that it is mere plagiarism 
Eom the Jews, and possesses no authority. It appears tous most uncritical to rest 
upon it at all: much more to place it (as M. Quatremere has done) in a successful 
antagonism as evidence to disprove the plain intimations of the Old Testament. IIT, 


The name of the Arab tribe is written witha b ( bss or bus l) whereas “ Neba- 
ioth,” the son of Ishmael, is written both in Hebrew and Arabic with a 
— (us or wn ) There is no doubt that the Arabs do make this 
difference, and if their authority were that of a witness speaking from origi- 


nal knowledge, it would have much weight ; but® this we have shown not to be the 
case. Besides, the two letters are not invariably kept distinct. In another of the 


sons of Ishmael, Tema, the Hebrew letter corresponding with ùs is rendered 


by b thus ab (Vide Wachidi, p. 8.) IV. Lastly, the Mahometans are acquainted 


with a tribe called Nabatheans, and ascribe to them a different origin, some tracing the 
descent from Ham, others from Shem, hut none from Ishmael. To this again we 
reply that their evidence is mere conjecture and no authority whatever; otherwise, 
d follow that the Mahometans allude to some other tribe under the name 

ifferent from the Nabatheans of the Jews and Classics. | a 
objected that if a Nabathean tribe settled at Mecca, its own tradition of 
would prevented the Mahometan opinion as to the non- 
















ibe. But it is not necessary to suppose that the 
rec is called Nabathean. It may have dropped that name 
/un-Arabic, or it may never have been called by it. The great 
possessed wide-spread settlements in various quarters. Many of 
bly their own names, though all styled by foreigners under the generic 
of Nabatheans. = l l ] a aE ee 
li jection be deemed inSuperable, it is not necessary to hold 
aelites were Nabatheans: they may have been Kedarenes, or a 
ace, in which the traditional descent was kept aliye by Jewish 
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of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.”** The Midianites, 
four centuries after Abraham, still retained that knowledge ; 
and Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, appears to have been 
a priest. of the True God.f The mode, again, in which 
Balaam, the son of Beor, addressed Balak, the king of the 
Moabites, and the nature of the rites performed at the interview 
between them, prove, that however much they may haye fallen 
away from the pragtice enjoined by the faith of Abraham, they 
yet preserved some knowledge of its gruths. Thus also the 
whole tenor of the sayings of Job, who was planted in the 
centre of the Abrahamic races, and of his friends, who were 
of various Abrahamic tribes, implies a minute acquaintance 
with traditional and pure religion. Tt is reasonable to infer, 
that such knowledge was general, and that it was kept up 
for many generations amongst the branches of the stock of 
Abraham. 

We gather at the same time, that these tribes manifested 
a rapid and widely spread departure from the simplicity of 
Abraham’s worship, and the purity of his doctrines. The 
seeds of this defection were already sown in the family of the 
Patriarch’s father, Terab, who “‘served other gods.”t In the 
third generation from Nahor, we read of the teraphim or ima- 
ges of Laban.§  Intimations occur of the Israelites commit- 
ting idolatry in their journey to Palestine ;|| and they probably 
did so through the example of some of the Abrahamic tribes 
inhabiting those regions. One instance is expressly detailed, in 
which they were induced by the Moabites to join in the wor- 
ship of their idol, Baal Peor. Similarly we find that many 
centuries after, the _ Idumeans of Petra exercised a similar in- 
fluence, for the Jewish King Amaziah, after he “was come from 
‘ the slaughter of the Eedomites, brought the gods of the 
€ children of Seir, and set them up to be his gods, and bowed 
<€ down himself before them, and burned incense unto them.”** 
Such indeed is the result which we should naturally expect; 


* (Gen. xviii. 19.) The expressions used are general, and not confined to the branch 
of Isaac :—* For I know him, that he will command his children and his household - 
afeer him, and they shall keep the way of tHE Lorp, and do justice and judgment, 
that the Lorp may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of him.” 


+ Compare Exod. ii. 16, iii. 1, with Exod. xviii. 11 & 12. 
ł Joshua xxiv. 2. 


(Gen. xxxi. 19.) Whatever these teraphim were, they intimate at least some de- 
parture from the pure worship and belief of Abraham, . 


|| Amos v. 26—Acts vii. 42. | re 
4] Numbers xxv. 1, &c. 
** 2 Chron. XXY. 14. 
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with the same irresistible tendencies towards idolatry as the 
Israelites, but without the constant checks which repressed them, 
it would have been wonderful indeed if they had not fallen into 
gross and debasing Paganism. 
eclension into idolatry must, in the end, have displaced the 
memory both of Abraham and his religion, had not the 
neighbourhood and intercourse of the Jews, as they revived 
the knowledge of patriarchal descent, supplied likewise an 
acquaintance with the purer faith of their common progenitor. 
Political connexion withthe Jews settled every here and there 
in Arabia, and the frequent passage of the Arab caravans 
through the borders of Palestine and Syria, would deepen and 
extend this knowledge. *“How far it affected the tenets and 
ractices of the Arabs generally, we have no exact means of 
nowi ; circumcision was received amongst them apparently 
as an Abrahamic rite, and the story of Abraham, grievously 
distorted indeed, and shorn of its spiritual bearing, but yet 
possessing a germ of truth, was current at Mecca prior to Islam, 
and was inwrought into some of the ritual observances of the 
Kaaba. 

The rise of Christianity, and the confirmation given by its 
missionaries to the main drift of such traditional facts, would 
impart to them fresh credit. The birth-place of this new 
religion bordered close upon the residence of the Ishmaelite 
Arabs, and its political influence soon became paramount in 
Nabathea and Idumea: both circumstances would expose the 
inhabitants to the frequent solicitations of the earliest mission- 
aries. Paul himself spent some time in their country.* In the 
beginning of the third century, we find the governor of Arabia 
anxious to learn the doctrines of. Origen, and sending an 
urgent summons for him through the Prefect of Egypt. Shortly 
after, a heresy having gained ground in Arabia, which repre- 
sented the soul as perishing at death, to be raised again at the 
judgment day, a numerous synod was assemb%ed, and Origen 
being again summoned, convinced the innovators of their 


errors.| In the fourth century, Petra was the residence of a 


metropolitan, whose diocese embraced the Ancient Idumea and 
Nabathea.{ Considering all these efforts, and the zeal of the 
Anchorites, who are said to have peopled some of these deserts 
with their solitary cells, it may appear surprising that the 


= * Galatians i. 17. F 
+ Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 19, 37. 


a = $ Under the name of Palestina Tertia, or Salutaris, this metropolitan was sub- 


atly placed under the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
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countries about the Aelanitic Gulph were not more thoroughly 
evangelized, and that their people were not brought more ex- 
tensively within the pale of Christianity. But there were 
strong countervailing influences at work, Arab and Jewish, 
which the evangelists of that day were unable to overcome. 
These, for the present at least, we have not space to enter 
upon. 


. 

We shall now endeavour to sketch the MERCANTILE pro- 
gress of the border tribes, and to tface the causes of their 
decadence. 

It has been well remarked by Heeren, that the grand feature 
distinguishing ancient from modern commerce, was that it con- 
fined itself almost exclusively to the dry land, and that the 
sea traffic was simply a subordinate appendage. A loñĥñg and 
uninterrupted continent, in later times the greatest obstacle to 
commerce, constituted then its chief facility. The desert 
steppes of Asia formed the mercantile ocean of the ancients 
—the companies of camels, their fleets ; but the barbarous 
hordes of those wild lands rendered it perilous for a few mer- 
chants alone to attempt so arduous a journey, and hence the 
necessity for caravans, to assemble at fixed spots and conven- 
tional periods, and travel in a common direction, and by known 
and determined routes. Thus the marts and main points of 
traffic became settled and notorious throughout the ancient 
world. ‘ For like reasons,” says Heeren, ** the very course of 
the caravan was not a matter of free choice, but of establish- 
ed custom. In the vast steppes of sandy deserts, which they 
had to traverse, nature had sparingly allotted to the traveller 
a few scattered places of rest, where, under the shade of palm 
trees, and beside the cooi fountains at their feet, the mer- 
chant and his beast of burden might enjoy the refreshment 
rendered necessary by so much suffering. Such places of 
repose becam€ entrepôts of commerce, and not unfrequently - 
the sites of temples and sanctuaries, under the protection of 
which the merchant prosecuted his trade, and to which the 
pilgrim resorted.”* 
These circumstances operated with their full weight upon 
Arabia, and even in the times of Jacob, as we havé noticed, 


the Ishmaelite traders in the North of the Peninsula h 


established a caravan traffic between Egypt and the easte 
lands. When the countries to the North and West of Ara 


ax ree 1 
— — 


* (Teeren’s Researches: Africa, I. 23.) The last sentence g 
upon the origin and progress of Mecca. Butit will still be a ques 
the priority, the temple or the mercantile station ? —— 
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became more densely peopled, and civilization advanced, the 
traffic extended and settled down into fixed channels with 
established stations. 

One great line of commerce took its rise in Yemen, and 
guided by the north-westerly trend of the coast, tracked 
through the Hedjaz and thence towards the Mediterranean. 
Regarding this route, we quote the following passage from the 
Researches of the learned and accurate Heexen :— 


This writer (Strabo) mentions at least one of the intervening stations, 
which the caravans from AraBia Felix usually passed through, and determines 
the time which the journey occupied. They consumed seventy days in 
going from Yemen to Petra, and passed in their route a place named 
Albus Pagus (Acuk) Koun ef the Greeks, and the Havra or Avara 
of the Arabians). ‘This place is situated on the Arabian Gulph, under 
25° N. Lat., on the bounelaries of the fertile country of Nejed, belonging 
to Cent®al Arabia. Hence it is evident, tbat the caravan road extended 
along the Arabian Gulph, most probably touched upon Mecca, the ancient 
Macoraba, and so arrived at the frontiers of Arabia Felix. By this route 
the caravans would enjoy the advantage of passing through fertile regions 
in the midst of their journey; while deeper in the interior, they would 
have had to traverse long and dreary sandy deserts. The number of days’ 
journey agrees very well with the distance. From Mariaba to Petra, is 
reckoned about 1,260 geographical miles, which, divided by sixteen, the 
ordinary distance which caravans travel in a day, amount to seventy.* 


Another line of traffic, commencing likewise in the south- 
ern extremity of Arabia, ran directly North to the Persian 
Gulph, and thence northward still into Persia, or in a north- 
westerly direction, towards Syria. Upon this head we shall 
quote further from the same author :— 


This same writer (Strabo) has left us also some few particulars respecting 
the trading routes of Eastern Arabia, It was the inhabitants of the city 
of Gerra, on the Persian Gulph, who more especially carried on the cara- 
van trade. They kept up a commercial intercourse with the marts of 
Hadramaut, the journey to which occup%ed forty days, the road stretching 
right across the great sandy desert in the south-east of the Peninsula, 
and not along the coast. The distance in a direct line from Hadramaut 
to Gerra is not less than from 650 to 700 miles, and ẹvould consequently 

uire a forty days’ — 
— — this, there existed, as we learn from the words of the Prophet, a di- 
ect intercourse between the Eastern Coast of the Peninsula, and Gerra and 
Phenicia. For, he says, the merchants of Dedan brought the merchandize of 








the Persian Gulph to Tyre, (Ezek. xxvii. 15,) whose route must consequentl 
have ru through the north-eastern partof the land. This fact is still further 
prove a passage from Isaiah, who when he threatens Arabia with a foreign 


invasion, forgets not to mention the interruption which it would cause to its 
commerce, ‘‘ In the wilderness of Arabia, ye will be benighted, oh, ye 
caravans of Dedan! To the thirsty bring out water, inhabitants of Tema ` 
bring forth bread for the fugitives ! for they fly before the sword and 


EA = (Heeren’s Researches : Asiatic Nations, II. 106.) See also the detail of routes 


ustrating the lines of tratie. 
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before the fury of war.’* The trading caravans of Dedan, which had hitherto 
journeyed undisturbed, were to be driven from their usual route by the 
approach of the enemy,and compelled to pass their nights in the wilderness, 
where the hospitable tribe of Tema, out of compassion, would bring them 
water and bread. Tema was situated on the western border of the fertile 
province of Nejed, by which therefore the road passed. From this road 
the caravans were to be compelled to turn, in order to hide themselves in 
the desert,} 

This commerce afforded a vast field of employment for the 
Arab tribes. Someé traded on their Own account, and these 
generally settled down as the occupants gf the emporia or com- 
mercial cities in their vicinity. Others, without directly en- 
gaging in the traffic, became the carriers of it;. their camels 
were the means of transport, and they* received hire both for 
them and for the protection of the goods by the way. A 
frontier customs duty was also probably exacted. These con- 
tinued in their Nomad habits. Both were enriched, but the 
traders most. 

Large commercial stations grew rapidly up. Of those on 
the north-eastern coast, the chief was Gerra, (the modern 
Lachsa,) which commanded the Indian traffic of the Persian 
Gulph, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, as well as of the western 
lines noticed in the above extract. It was, according to Strabo, 
a Chaldean or Babylonian colony; and we learn from Agathar- 
cides, that its Arabian and Indian commerce rendered its peo- 
ple ome of the richest in the world.{ This traffic was far 
removed from the Meccan Arabs, and did not intimately affect 


their interests. -~ — —— 
The western line along the Hedjâz is that which demands 
our closest attention. The products of Yemen, its southern 


m e 
k ` 


terminus, are stated by Herodotus to have been frankincense, 
myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, and ledanon.§ To these may be added 
gold and precious stones, as the proper productions of Arabia; 
and ivory, ebony, and spices, as importations from India and 3 
Africa.|| We have seen that the Jews, under Solomon, took 
advantage of this line of commerce; they also opened it upa 
to the Phenicians, who joined them in their naval expedition 

in the Red Sea. Four hundred years later (about 600 B. C.), 












* Isaiah xxi. 13—15, with Gesenius’ commentary. “ These passages of the Pro- 
€ phets are of the greater importance, from the seldomness with which dara are 

< mentioned by historical writers. It is from them, and not from the historians, 

* may be gathered the extent of the commerce of the ancient world.” 


> Heeren as above (IT. 107,108.) Aena oa 
ł Idem, pp. 225—233, &e. EE — 
Herod, III. 107: Cinnamon, however, belongs not to Arabia, 
(Heeren, ibid, pp. 96—240.) ot —— 
|| Heeren, ibid. ae T 
«q 1 Kings ix. 26 & 27. Bet fs 
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the denunciations of Ezekiel against the haughty Tyre, prove 
that a busy and constant intercourse still subsisted, by which 
the Tyrian marts, in exchange for Syrian wares, replenished 
themselves with the rarities of Yemen.* Three or four cen- 
turies passed, and we find from Eratosthenes that the Minzans 
or Arabs of the Hedjaz, were still the carriers of the Yemen 
goods from Hadhramaut to Ayla (or Akaba); and the same 
author notices (as we learn through Strabo,;) that the journey 
was one of seventy dgys, thus wonderfully coinciding with the 
stages of the same route even at the present day.f 

The Roman Empire, gradually extending its irresistible rule 
to the confines of Arabia, fostered and at first increased the 
traffic of the Arabian®caravans. ~The Nabatheans of Petra 
especially prospered.. They were enabled to prosecute, in com- 
parative peace and protection, their mercantile projects. Mili- 
tary roads, too, aided the commerce. From Ayla, or Akaba,a 
great highway led to Petra, branching off in one direction to- 
wards Gaza on the Mediterranean, and on the other towards 
Damascus. Upon these lines arose large and thriving emporia. 
Like the magnificent Palmyra on the Mesopotamian route, so 
did stately and luxurious cities, from Damascus southward, 
spring up under the auspices of Rome. ‘* Modern travellers 
< have brought to light the remains of the cities East of the 
< Lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea (the ancient Decapolis and 
<€ Havra.)...- . The magnificent ruins of Gerasa, ( Dsieres,§) 
< Gadara, and Philadelphia (Amman,) some of which are little 
< inferior to those of Palmyra. Decayed temples, colonnades, 
< and amphi-theatres, show the former grandeur and opulence 


* Ezek. xxvii. 19—24, which Heeren translates “ Wadan and Javan brought thee 
* from Sanaa, sword blades, cassia, and cinnamon, in exchange for thy wares. The mer- 
< chants of Saba and of Raama traded with the@ ; the best spices, precious stones, and 
< gold brought they to thee for thy wares. Haran, Canna, Aden, Saba, traded with thee.’ 
He adds: “ Some of these places, as Aden, Canna, and Haran, all celebrated sea-ports 
on the Indian Sea, as well as Sanaa and Saba, or Mariaba, still the capital of Yemen 
have retained their names unchanged to the present day Athe site of others as 
Wadan, on the Straits of Babel Mandeb, rest only on probable conjecture. These 
accurate statements of the Prophet, at al events, prove what a special knowledge the 
inhabitants of Palestine had of happy Arabia, andi how great and active the inter- 
course with that country must have Peang (Heeren’s As. Res., II. 98.) 


— e — Life of Mahomet, p. 10, where the stages, seventy in number, are 
ee trea eE —— 
dently with Hadbramaut. (Heeren’s As. Res., II. 98.) : responds voxi 
© Bien, ent a en Ot Mice died at Chasea (Gaza) itaona 
| (Wâckidi, p. 14— Sprenger, p. 30.) ght back from thence. 
z — _ § See the beautiful daguerreotype views of Jerash, with its wilderness of ruined sag 
Sofas, BEETS: amd temples, in the iustrated edition of Keins Eeidenca gf Bro- 
TESES A = 
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€ of these cities, when they were the seats of the Indian- 
Arabian commerce.”* Still farther South was the ancient 
Bostra ; and again beyond that Petra, Leuke Come, and the 
other marts of the Nabatheans. - 
We have already traced the history of the emporium Petra, 
with its seaport Ayla or Akaba, from the times of the Jewish 
monarch down to the Christian era. Under the auspices of 
Rome, Petra rose aleng with her dependencies to an incredible 
opulence. Unheeded in the desert, and for centuries forgotten, 
the stately ruins of the hill-encircled tity, with its chiselled 
rocks, still remain an evidence that may not be gain-sayed, of 
the truth of history, of the mighty traffic once appropriated by 
the marts of Petra, of the princely magnificence of her mer- 
chants, and of the unerring certainty of prophetic denuncia- 
tion.f Pliny and Strabo both describe the city, and a “friend 
of the latter, Athenodoras the Stoic, who had visited it, related 
to him with admiration the excellence of its government under 
a native prince, and the security with which Roman and other 
foreigners resided theret. Its prosperity was, however, entire- 
ly dependent upon the caravan trade, which there changed 
carriage, and passed from the southern into the hands of the 
northern merchants. Diodorus Siculus, in describing with 
wonderful precision the habits of the Nabathean Arabs, attri- 
butes their superiority over the other Bedouin tribes to this 
trade. ‘* Their commercial pursuits,” he says, ‘‘ are the chief 
* cause of their greater prosperity. For many of the tribe 
< follow the business of transporting to the Mediterranean 
€ frankincense, myrrh, and other costly spices, which are trans- 
€ ferred to them by the carriers from Arabia Felix.”§ AT 
Strabo also writes that the merchandise of the Arabian Gulph 
used to be transported from’ Leuke Come, on the Red Sea, to 
Petra; thence to Rhinocolura (Al Arish),a town upon the 
Mediterranean, and from it to other ports.|| And Pliny notices 


c 


* Heeren`s As. Res., II. 110. 


+ No better illustration of the marvellous fulfilment of these prophecies can 
be gayen than that by Keith, in the edition of his work above referred to, in which 
Sis skill has been happily pressed into the service of prophecy by the presenta- 
tion of phologrephis TANA of the chief scenes of prophesied desolation. In the 
palmy cave of its regal magnificence, who could have foretold that Petra, secured 
apparently behind its rocky embattlements, would have become utterly waste and 
desolate, and not Damascus or any other city ? — 







{ Strabo, XVI. RN 
§ See Forster's Arabia, I, 224, —— oe x 
|| Strabo ut Supra. l t — * — ieee 
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the double route from Petra northward to Palmyra, and west- 
ward to Gaza.* 

It was thus, that in the early part of the Christian era, the 
Nabatheans reached the height of their glory, and extended them- 
selves not only to the north, but southwards, towards the 
Hedjaz. But the power of Rome, which had thus fostered the 
Arab trade, now produced another consequence, which, eventu- 
ally, sapped the prosperity of the caravans. of the Hedjaz and 
of Petra. = 

In very remote tinfes, there is reason to believe, that the 
Egyptians held a trans-marine intercourse with the nations of 
India ;f and it has been clearly ascertained that at some periods 
they manned fleets upon the Red Sea, and thus communi- 
cated with the shores of Arabia.t That there existed a 
direct intercourse between Yemen and India from an early 
period is equally certain. Speaking of Muza (or Mocha), the 
author of the Periplus says, that it “ was wholly inhabited by 
< Arab ship-owners and sailors, who traded to the opposite port 
< of Barygaza (Broach,) with the productions of their native 
< country.”§ 

So long as this commerce was confined to the Indian Ocean, 
and did not penetrate the Red Sea, it only supplied material 
for the caravans of Yemen and Petra, and ministered to the 
prosperity of the Arab tribes. But the power and energy of 
the Romans were not satisfied with this mediate carriage. 
They projected a direct traffic between the ports of India and 


* Hist. Nat., VI. 32. “ Nabataei Arabiae populus, oppidum includunt Petram no- 
< mine in convalle, * * * circumdatum montibus inaccessis. Huc convenit utrumque 
« bivium eorum qui et Syria (al Syriae) Palmyram petiere, et eorum, qui ab Gaza 
« venerunt.” (Vide Heeren’s As. Res., II. 45, and Journ. Asiatique, XV. 20.) 


+ See Heeren’s Res. : Africa, II. 273, and As. Res. III. 407. 


+ Heerens As. Res., III. 382, 405 and App. C.,` p. 499. The commerce, 
according to ATrian (Periplus,) was conducted by Arabian navigators and traders, 
between Broach and Zanguebar. In return for frankincense and other Arabian 
articles, the products of India, thus described by Arrian, wert bartered. ‘“ Moreover 
* indigenous productions, such as corn, rice, butter (gfi,) oil of sesamum, coarse 
< and fine cotton goods, and cane honéy (sugar,) are regularly exported from the 
€ interior of Ariaka (Concan,) and from Barygaza (Broach,) to the opposite coast. 
* Some particular vessels are purposely destined for this trade; others engage in 

_ <“ it only as occasion or opportunity offers.” Heeren well observes, that this naviga- 
tion was entirely independent of the “ Grweco-Indian commerce,’ and much earlier 
‘than it. Arrian adds: “ This navigation was regularly managed,” i. e., according to 
the monsoons, which, by their alternations, facilitated the communication. ‘The 
* butter’ is no doubt the ‘oil of milk’ noticed by Ctesias in his Jndica, c. xxii., and 
<“ answers to our ght.” (Heeren’s As. Res., ILI. 407. See also an interesting note 
by ay Sprenger on the details of the coasting passage. (Life of Mahomet, p. 15, 
note 2. 
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the Red Sea itself; and casting aside the intervening har- 
bours and the Arabian carriers,* they landed the goods of India 
and of Yemen at Arsinoe or Cleopatris, our modern Suez, 
or at the other emporia on the Egyptian bank of the Red 
sea.+ 

This proved a fatal blow to the caravan traffic of Arabia. 
The rapidity, the ease, and the economy of a direct communi- 
cation by sea were soon perceived, and quickly brought into 
action, while the sloty, expensive, and laborious system of the 
desert route and the camel-carriage fell ifto complete and irre- 
trievable disuse. The sea-port towns of Yemen alone retain- 
ed their importance, while the land commerce gradually melt- 
ed away; and with it the merchant stations decayed, and at 
length became utterly desert. Such is the tale, which the 
stately pillars and owl-tenanted palaces of Petra, of Jerash, 
and of Philadelphia, recite, after the lapse of sixteen centuries, 
to the wonder-stricken traveller. 

Another cause co-operated with this fatal change. The Se- 
nile rule of Constantinople no longer held the Arab tribes in 
check, as the iron sceptre of Rome had done. The Persian 
monarchy and its dependent, Hira, made frequent inroads upon 
the Syrian frontier, which often formed an arena for the 
struggles of the two empires. The Government of Northern 
Arabia became, in consequence, weak and disorganized. No 
longer attracted by the gains of commerce, and ever and anon 
exposed to the inroads of a Persian force, the inhabitants of Pe- 
tra and the other commercial posts felt the native love of a free 
and predatory life return with a fresh and unopposed vigour ; 
and thus gladly casting off the restraints and formalities of walls 
and of settled habits, they again roamed, as their fathers before 
them, the true sons of the desert. 

So great a political movement as the drying up of a full 
and perennial stream of merchandise, and the abandonment of 
the towns createdAy that traffic, and possessed of no indepen- 
dent resources, must have been foNowed by much distress, and 


_™ Vide Sprengers Life of Mahomet, 15. Strabo, in his account of the expe- 
dition of Aelius Gallus, after describing, in the quotation made above, the former 
course of merchandise to Petra, adds :—“ But now it is mostly brought down the 
* Nile to Alexandria; for the products of Arabia, with those of India, are carried to — 
Aos Hormos (a port on the western shore of the Red Sea;) then transferred bye 
* camels to Coptos in the Thebaid: and thence to Alexandria by the — 
t Nile.” (Strabo Lib. xvi.—vide Forsters Geography of Arabia, If, 285.) 


+ We have an incidental confirmation of the European trade in the Red £ 
the time of Mahomet, in the shipwreck, about the beginning of the seventh cent 






of a Grecian ship off Jiddah. e wood was employed towards rebuildin the Kaabs: — 
and the Captain, named Bâcum, described as PEET merchant, K ————— * 
architecture, assisted in the work. (Wéckidi, p. 27—Hishdmi; p. 41—Tabari,p.73. 
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by changes both extensive and radical throughout Arabia. Be- 
sides the imposing ruins, which from Petra to Damascus still meet 
the eye, there were no doubt farther south many other scenes 
of depopulation and misery. It is possible that the disappear- 
“nce of such tribes as the people of Ad and of Thamûd (at- 
tributed by tradition to divine vengeance,) may be owing to 
this cause. Both lay to the North of Mecca, in the direct line 
of the traffic,* and both would suffer from its stoppage. Other 
calamities of drought or of tempest may hdve been superadded; 
and following, perhapy upon some impious conduct (possibly the 
contemptuous or injurious treatment of a Christian Missionary,) 
would be construed by the superstitious Arabs into marks of 
the wrath of God,f ard thus come to be regarded as the cause 
of the downfall, which was really owing to the failure of mer- 
cantile resources. Similar distress, followed by depopulation or 
change of residence, and habits of life, must have resulted,more 
or less, throughout Arabia. In Yemenand Hadhramaut, especi- 
ally, which formed the great southern terminus of the lines 
both towards the Persian Gulph and the Mediterranean Sea, 
whole tribes of Arabs, with their herds of camels, used to re- 
ceive constant employment and support from the carriage of the 
merchandise, anda large stationary population must likewise 
have arisen, indirectly dependent on the same trade. Whenthe 
traffic ceased, the former were left without any business or 


-> 

= This has been satisfactorily shown by Sprenger. (Life of Mahomet, p. 13.) 
The two tribes were related to one another, both by blood and by position. The 
Thamûdites certainly inhabited the valley of Hijr, between Medina and Syria. (Hishå- 
mi, p- 395.) We have also the testimony of Tabari and Ghazzali, placing the A dites 
North of Mecca, and near the Thamûdites. We do not at all follow C. de Perceval’s 
theory of the Adites. The Thamudites are apparently the same people as are men- 
tioned under a similar name by Diodorus Siculus, and Ptolemy, the latter of whom 
places them near the Nabatheans. They are also probably the same tribe as furnished 
the Equites Saraceni Thamudeni, placed ender the commander of Egypt, and 
stationed in Palestine. They lived in abodes hewn out, like those of Petra, in the rocks 
= of the valley of Hijr, where they killed the camel of the Prophet Salih, sent to reclaim 

= them. (Coran, VII. 74, &c.) Both he and Had, the prophet, rejected by the Adites, 
= were probably Christian evangelists. ` cans 


— < alighted there, and pitched his camp, and the people drew water from the fountains. 
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income whatever, and the latter formed a baneful incubus, which 
the reduced resources of the state were unable to sustain, while 
the Bedouin carriers betook themselves without difficulty again 
to a Nomad life. The settled population had no" such resource, 
and they were forced, by the necessities of a daily diminishing 
capital and daily increasing want, to migrate in quest of a less 
over-stocked country. 

It is to this cause, then, that we attribute the vast emigra- 
tions which, early in the Christian era, set northwards, from 
amongst the teeming population of Arabia Felix. With the 
result of this migratory movement, the student of the early 
history of Arabia is familiar. It replenished the desert with 
new tribes of roaming Bedouins, while ?t brought to many of 
the central and northern cities large bands of immigrants, clamo- 
rous for a settlement in their vicinity, and ready, if refused, to 
extortit by force. From the great family of CAMLAN (de- 
scended from Cahtian,) the AZDITE branch supplied to Mecca 
the tribe of the Khozda, and to Medina the Aus and Khazraj, 
while to Syria it gave the dynasty of Ghassan. Another branch 
of the same stock sent forth to Hira its royal family of the 
Lahkhmite tribe; to Central Arabia the famous Nomad Kinda, 
who long held the supremacy there; to Northern Arabia the 
Bani Taz, and to Tajran the Bani Madhi} The family of 
Himyar again, (descended likewise from Cahtan,) through the 
stock of Codhda, furnished the Bani Kalbtto Dûmat at Jandal, 
and the Bani Odzra Joheina, and other important tribes tothe 
North of the Peninsula, to Irack and Mesopotamia. These are 
but a few of the more remarkable instances of the multitude 
of tribes, which the great migratory movement cast forth from 
the South, and caused to take root in the central or northern 
districts of Arabia. The period of this dispersion occupies, 
in general, a space, which would naturally fall under the full’ 
influence of the commercial change. 3 

While the statiots and emporia between Syria and Babal Man- 
dab decayed and disappeared, and Yemen and Petrarendered up a : 
part, or the whole of their inhabitants, to the desert, Mecca itself,- 
the important half-way mart upon the great western line, did 
not “escape its share in the calamity. What happened else- 
where, took place here also, though on a reduced scale. 
The descendants of Adnan, the remote ancestor of the Coreish 
were compelled, from time to time, to migrate towards the Eas 
Among these are to be found many of the important tribes — 
Najd, (as the Ghatafan, Sulaim, Hawdzin, the Bani Bakr and 
Bani Taghlib, the Mozeina, and the Bani DLammin,) wais — 
afterwards played a conspicuous part in the history of the 
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Peninsula. We conclude, that at this period Mecca lost the 
consequence, which, as the ancient Macoraba, it possessed, and 
dwindled down into an insignificant village ; deserted by so 
many of its native tribes, it felt the power of successive invaders 
from the South. But it possessed in its shrine and universally 
recognized worship, a principle of life and prosperity, which 
enabled it to survive the fall of commerce. By-and-bye it reco- 
vered from the shock, and in the middle of the fifth century, 
Cussai, a native of the Coreish stock, again enlarged its 
limits, cutting down the shrubs and jungle, which had gradual- 
ly encroached, and having reclaimed the most of the Coreishite 
tribe from their Nomad habits, into which they were falling, 
re-settled them in their ancient township. Though no longer 
placed on one of the highways of the world, Mecca still car- 
Tied an a local and limited trade with Syria and with Yemen, in 
grain and leather, in spices and in dried fruits, and this com- 
merce contributed, with the national pilgrimage to its shrine, to 
restore it to a permanent though reduced importance, Such we 
take to have been the early history of Mecca.* 

The importance of Medina (never very great till the Hegira,) 
was less affected than Mecca, by the downfall of commerce, be- 
cause it lay some way to the East of the high road of the Syrian 
caravans, and it possessed a more fertile soil on which to fall 
back. 

Long before MAHOMET appeared, Arabia had recovered from 
the unsettlement which the great change in the traffic of Asia 
with Europe had occasioned, and her internal relations had ad- 
justed themselves to the lower scale of prosperity on which it 
was to stand ;—until a new and unexpected success should in- 
yest her with a lustre unparalleled in her previous annals, and 
cause the treasures of the world.again to flow (not now as the 
exchange of commerce, but as the tribute of supremacy,) in a 
grateful and continuous stream towards the cities of the sacred 
 Hejaz. 4 

* There is nothing in Arabian tradition bearing upon the cause to which we have 
here attributed the migrations from Yemen and Mecca. The ancient mer- 
 eantile prosperity is, from its great antiquity, unknown to native sources ; and besides, 

the commercial change was too slow, and its early results too gradual, obscure and 
_ imperceptible to the looker-on of the day, to become the subject of tradition, which 
in general seizes only upon tangible events and direct overt acts. The emigrations 
being occasioned by an impulse long at work, but not patent on the surface at any 
particular point, were ascribed to other events, which might indeed have been con- 
comitant influences or proximate causes (as the apprehended breach of the dam at 


Mareb, internal dissension, &c.,) but are utterly inadequate, in themselves and alone, 
to account for so general and continued a movement. 
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ArT. V.—1. Three Eras of Ottoman History, by J. H. Skene, 
Esq. London, 1851. 


2. Lettres sur la Turquie, par M. Ubicint. Paris, 1851. * 
3. Parliamentary Report on Commerce of Syria, by J. Bowring. 
4, La Turquie Nouvelle. Paris. 

5. Turkey and its Resources, by Mr. Urquhart. 
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Macfarlane’s last Work on Turkey. e 
e 


In spite of diminished splendour, and contracted frontiers, 
the Empire of Turkey still comprises gome of the fairest por- 
tions of the world, peopled by some of the most ancient 
races. The most renowned cities, that haye preserved their 
repute since the earliest annals of mankind, are included within 
these limits; and no other kingdom possesses such natural com- 
mercial advantages, being situated in the centre of the known 
world, with ports and harbours on five distinct seas, the Medi- 
terranean, the Black Sea, the Red Sea, the Adriatic, and the 
Persian Gulf. The object of the present inquiry is to give some 
idea of the state of this magnificent Empire, and to discover 
an answer to the query so often raised, whether the reforms 
of the last twenty years are a prelude to a new and vigorous 
form of Government, or but the last puff of the expiring 
taper. ; 

The study of this subject cannot but be of some interest both 
to those of our readers, who have a share in the Government 
of Anglo-India, and those who have, for purposes of their own 
advantage, placed themselves under the rule of the Company. 
The former may indeed be thankful for the facilities experi- 
enced here, but unknown in other oriental countries, which 
have been afforded by Nature and Custom for the manage- 
ment of a vast people. How easy it is to pull the strings of the 
Indian puppet! The latter will perhaps cease their “diatribes 
against the short-comings of a well-intentioned Government, 
will blush to rail at petty inconveniences, which meet the mer- 
chant, the settler, the traveller, or the missionary,—when they 
become aware how many advantages they possess, which are 


„denied to others of the same race and calling in another 
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Asiatic Empire. — 





To the philanthropist, and the lover of the picturesqué 
whole length and breadth of Turkey presents an inexhaus 
field of pleasure-and research:—of pleasure not unmixed 


pain, as all around tells of former and perishe “greatness:— = 
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of research, not the less grateful, because hitherto little ex- 
plored, not as yet cut and dried by hand-books, and dislocated by 
hackneyed transits :—all around tells of fallen grandeur, of na- 
tionalities in the weakness and infirmity of old age and 
decline ; still Nature has remained the same, and the features 
of earth, sea, and sky are unchanged, the waters are as blue, 
deeply blue, as when the thousand boats glided over them, 
carrying vengeance from Argos to Troy; the eyes of the Ionian 
girls are as bright, the sinews of the fisherman and moun- 
taineer are as closely styung, as when the East was the centre 
of civilization, and the western forests were overrun by half- 
naked barbarians. 

The Empire of Turkey is divided by the narrow seas be- 
twixt the Euxine and the Archipelago into two great pro- 
vinces, gr clusters of provinces, the European and the Asiatic, 
the former known generally as Roumili, the latter as Anadoli: 
both are sadly reduced by foreign encroachments, and it is 
only by detailing the provinces now existing, and then running 
lightly over the history of the Empire during the past century, 
that we can lay before the reader an exact perception of the 
state of things as they now exist :— 

Roumili, or Turkey in Europe, is divided into fifteen “ Eya- 
lets” or vice-royalties:—1. Thrace (Edirne). 2. Silistria (N. 
Bulgaria). 3. Bogdan tw. Bale, 4. Wallachia. 5. Widin 
Bulgaria). 6. Nissa (W. Bulgaria). 7. N. Albania. 8. 

ervia. 9. Belgrade. 10. Bosnia and Croatia. 11. Roumili 
(Albania and Macedonia). 12. Yania (Epirus). 13. Salonica 
(Thessaly). 14. The Islands of Greece, from Tenedos to 
Cyprus, along the coast of Ionia. 15. Crete. 

Turkey in Asia is divided into seventeen Eyalets:—1. 
Castamoni, on the Black Sea (Paphjagonia and Bithynia). 2. 
Khodavendighiar, on the Sea of Marmora (Galatia and Phry- 
gia). 3. Aydin (Lydia and Ionia), on the Archipelago, with 
Smyrna for its capital. 4. Caramania, on theeMediterranean 
eee and Lycaonia). 5. Adana (Cilicia). 6. Bosok (Cappa- 

ocia), the inland provinces of Asia Minor. 7. Sivas (Pontus), 
also inland. 8. Trebisond, on the Black Sea (Pontus and 
Colchis). 9. Erzeroum (Armenia), on the Russian frontier. 
10. Mosul (Assyria), on the Persian frontier. 11. Kurdistan 


(N. Mesopotamia). 12. Kharprut (Armenia Minor). 13.6 — 
Pee (betwixt the Orontes and Euphrates). 14. Phoenicia 


and 


= (S. Mesopotamia), on the Persian Gulph. 17. Habsh ( Arabia.) 
In addition these are the three provinces in Africa—l. 


ypt. 2. Tripoli. 3. Tunis. — 











alestine. 15. Damascus (Eastern Syria). 16 Baghdad 
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What strange and conflicting thoughts rise up in the mind, 
on the perusal of this list of names—names, some of them so 
greatand so renowned, that history seems never silent about 
them! Recollections of all times, and all nations, press upon our 
memories, and it seems as if-the limits of the Turkish Empire 
contained within them the cradles of every faith and the germ 
of every history. Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia have given 
birth to the three great religions of the world, which even 
still divide mankintl, and mid the ruins of Mosol and Hailloh, 
by the waters of the Granicus, in the Mills of Macedonia, and 
along the golden horn of Byzantium, Wwe find indelible traces 
of the four great Empires of antiquity. Within the bounds of 
this Empire is comprehended the whole map of our Bible 
history, with the single exception of the latter part of the 
fourth journey of St. Paul. When the*Israelites went down 
into Egypt, they passed but from one province to that imme- 
diately adjoining in the same Empire; when they were car- 
ried captive to the banks of the Euphrates, which to them 
appeared to be the separation of a whole world, they were 
but transferred toa neighbouring Pachalick. The devout men, 
who were assembled at Jerusalem out of every nation under 
heaven, according to the circumscribed notions of those days, 
were with few exceptions residents of the tracts that now com- 
pose Turkey ; and this it is which lends to all connected with 
this falling, this all but lifeless trunk, an interest which never 
can be felt with regard to aught connected with the young and 
vigorous, but history-less Empires of the West. 2 

We have described the provinces of Turkey as they existed 
in the year 1851. Far wider were they formerly, for the last 
century has been to the Ottoman power an era of unbroken 
degradation. False principles of external and internal policy, 
false friends, and false dependents, have so soon reduced that 
power, which was till lately the terror of united Europe, to — 
so low a state af weakness, that her very existence depends 
only on the jealousy of her neighbours. Of the four great 
powers of Europe, each has appropriated already some portion 
of the spoil, and by a united effort of all, a new kingdom has © 
been brought into existence, and a nation emancipated from _ 
the Turkish rule; and even among the acknowledged subjects — 
_several millions have, by forced capitulations, or unequal tre 
ties, been placed under the protection of foreign pow 
weakening to an unparalleled extent the prestige 
sovereign, and stultifying in practice all attempt at sc 
provement. Adl Frank, or European, residegts 
and criminally amenable to their own consuls 
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members of the Greek and Armenian churches are under 
the protection of Russia. France uses her prescriptive right 
to be champion of the Roman Church, as a political engine of 
great magnitude ; while England has lately put herself forward 
as*the protector of Protestants and Jews; and the absolute 
power of the Sultan is confined to his own Mohammedan 
subjects. 

How strangely amazed would be those fierce and haughty 
founders of the Ottoman Empire at the contemplation of the 
degradation of their dtscendants—they who had captured the 
most celebrated city of Uhristendom, and had twice thundered 
at the walls of Vienna! And so soon ; for there is no ancient 
dominion which, acquired slowly, had the prestige of Time 
and History to support it. The Ottoman power began, like a 
small cloud of dust, wRich, favored by the breeze, at length grew 
to a whirl-wind, and with irresistible force prostrated all before 
it: but, like the whirl-wind, it lacked the essentials of stability 
and substance, and no sooner has the breeze of conquest lulled, 
than the whole mass falls prostrate to the ground! Perhaps 
nought is so wonderful, as the sudden fall of this once irresis- 
tible power, except its still more sudden rise and expansion. 

In the year 1224, Suleyman Shah wandered from Khorasan 
to Armenia with only 400 families; that same Khorasan, which 
gave birth to the Mogul and Tartar conquerors of India. 
Moved by a strange restlessness, urged on by an instinctive 
consciousness of power and conquest, these Caspian Nomads 
fought their way under the first Osman through Asia Minor 
to Broussa, a celebrated city of Phrygia. Here was their se- 
cond encampment in Asia, and even still they have the feeling 
of their erratic habits so strong in them, that they consider 
themselves to have no permanent abiding place, but are only 
encamped in Europe. ‘The son of Osman followed the policy 
of his father, and, availing himself of the weakness of the 
Greek Empire, then in its decadence, added province to pro- 
vince, and crossing the Bosphorus, placed a firm foot in the ad- 
joining continent. Sultan Morad led his Janissaries to the Bol- 
kan, and defeating the nationalities of Servia, Bosnia, Hun- 

, and Wallachia, fixed himself at Adrianople, reducing the 
— Empire to the single city of Constantinople. Bajazet, 
his son, defeated the united forces of Europe under Sigismund 
of Hungary, who vainly strove to check this restless torrent. 
= He defeated the flower of Europe, at the same time that his 
lieutenants were adding province after province to the Empire, 
ren to the shores of the Euphrates; but in dhe midst of his- 
he received a check, for the steppes beyond the Caspian 
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Sea had given birth to another swarm of warriors, who swept 
like locusts the whole length and breadth of Asia, from far- 
thest China and India to the fatal field of Angora, where 
the imperial Bajazet was defeated, captured, and borne about 
in a cage by his conqueror, the great Tamerlane. : 

The Ottoman power was checked, but not overthrown. 
The descendants of Bajazet re-commenced a career of con- 
quest, defeated the Hungarians at Varna, conquered the 
whole of Greece, and Mohammed the Second, flushed with 
victory, laid siege to, and captured the yénerable capital of the 
lower Empire, and made it the seat of his Government. 

Europe was startled, but too late, at the new blow. The 
invaders seemed to have gained new power and fresh lust for 
conquest. Albania, Epirus, Hungary, and the“ states of 
Servia fell before them, the limit of the Empire was extegded at 
the same time East and West, and the same monarch threatened 
Poland and Persia. Suleyman the Great pushed his arms as 
far as the Caspian and Persian Gulph, and then turning back, 
overthrew the Mameluke sovereigns of Egypt,andannexed Syria 
and the Nilotic provinces to his dominions! Thence, with irresis- 
tible force, in spite of Charles V., his arms extended along the 
whole northern coast of Africa. The conquest of Arabia 
completed the eastern limits, and the possession of the sacred 
cities of Medina and Mecca gave the Sultans the title of “ de- 
fenders of the faithful.” 

But towards the West there was still room for expansion : 
the whole of Hungary was annexed; Vienna was twice laid 
siege to, and only saved by an united effort on the part of 
Europe: the republic of Venice, which had long oceupied the 
vanguard of the Christian force, became tributary to the 
Sultan. = 

Transylvania was threatened by Mohammed IV. and his 
Grand Wuzir Keuprili; but the bow had been stretched to the 
utmost, a specia? providence interfered, and in this campaign 
the Janissaries gave way before a united foree of Germans 
and French, and for the first tinie were utterly routed. | 

The career of victory, that had expanded the Empire from 
the little principality of Brussa to be the most powerful in the 
world, had now ceased ; there had hitherto been but one 
check, when Bajazet fell before Timour; but that potentate 
had retired to the East, and his descendants still sit upon the — 
puppet throne of Delhi, pensioned by the same hand which 
props the falling house of Osman: so strangely, at the present 
era, is English imfluence directly felt in every part of the world. 






The Janissaries, by their valour and discipline, had won this E 
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Empire, by their corruption and insubordination they lost it, 
and at this moment a new name in Europe, that of Russia, 
was beginning to make itself heard, and the power of other 
European states was daily becoming firmer and more consoli- 
dated, while that of Turkey was on the decline. The first 
defeat lost them Transylvania, the Austrians captured Hun- 
gary, and the Venetians began to aspire to Greece; the 
force and influence of Russia began to appear in the field, 
and the issue of every. struggle during the eighteenth century 
was prejudicial to the Qttomans. 

The army had deteriorated, had lost self-confidence and 
discipline, and had become more dangerous to their own sove- 
reigns than to their €nemies. The Empress Catherine had 
already planned the. expulsion of the Turks from Europe, 
and, lcaguing with Austria, would have carried her projects 
into execution, had not the other great powers interfered 
to maintain the ancient enemy of Christendom, as the least of 
two evils. 

Let us pause and take breath, and ask ourselves whether 
there is no other nation that has been thus irresistibly thrust 
into an arena of Asiatic conquest, that has found itself armed, 
and in the full vigour of youth, amidst the debris of decaying 
Empires and disjointed provinces? Is there no other power 
that has, in the course of one century, made gigantic strides 
from insignificance to universal Empire ? that with one foot on 
the shore and one on the ocean, has been carrying on suc- 
cessful wars on distant frontiers at the same moment? that 
with a sword in both hands, has celebrated on the same day 
the victories of her ships in the eastern seas, and of her legions in 
the western mountains? That power is our own. The history 
of the fall of Turkey from its high estate, from the insubordi- 
nation of its army, from the corruption of every department 
of the Civil Government, from the want of patriotism and 
apathy of its citizens, from the falseness of Ms friends, is one 

= not devoid of interest to any one at all connected with Anglo- 
India. Dii omen avertant! i ; i 
= The evil of the system was, however, fully appreciated, and, 
ae Ba ic hour of her need, the Ottoman Empire found men capa- 
ble of designing a bold deed to strike at the root of the evil 
by the destruction of the Janissaries; but this was a mea- 
sure requiring circumspection; it was the legacy of Sultan 
= Selim TII. to his nephew Sultan Mahommed, who quietly 
= bided his time, and eventually worked out his grand scheme of 
= reformation, J oigh nearly at the risk of pulling down the 
entire fabric of the Empire on his head. The whole of his 
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reign was passed in suppressing internal revolts, or conducting 
- unsuccessful war against Russia. He crushed Ali Pacha of 
Janina; but Albania gave birth to a more formidable rival in 
Mohammed Ali of Egypt. The present kingdom of Greece 
was formed by the powers of Europe out of the rebellious 
provinces of his Empire; he lost his Trans-Danubian dependen- 
cies to Russia; but with a wonderful singleness and firmness 
of purpose, he carried out at last the object for which he ap- 
pears to have beer specially born, the extermination of the 
Janissaries. Placing himself and his only son and heir under 
the standard of the Empire: he called*upon the people to des- 
troy these insubordinate traitors, or he threatened by stabbing 
himself and son, to put an end to, the royal line. This 
threat had the desired effect. The barracks of these Prztorian 
guards were attacked simultaneously at Constantinople and in 
the provinces, upwards of twelve hundred were killed, many 
exiled, while the great mass (as the whole body amounted to 
150,000) submitted to the new order of things; every trace of 
their former lawlessness was effaced, and the supreme power of 
the Sultan vindicated. It was a bold stroke, worthy of a great 
barbarian, but it was one essential, not only to the improve- 
ment, but the very existence of the Ottoman Empire. From that 
moment a fresh era is dated. 

But in the throes of this new birth, the state was on the 
brink of annihilation; for, ere a new army could be formed, 
and be prepared to take the place of the destroyed Janissaries, 

a sanguinary and fatal war commenced with Russia, ending in — 
defeat; new troubles began to spring up in the South; the 

ambition of Mohammed Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, began to — 
develop itself by the annexation of Syria and the advance of 

his rebellious army into Asią Minor ; Konieh, the scene of one | 
of the early Turkish triumphs, saw the rout of the Sultan’s } 
forces; the enemy was advancing upon the capital, which © 
was only saved Sy the humiliating assistance of a Russian ~~ 
army on the Bosphorus; a short-lived compromise was made 
with the Pacha, but in vain; thé Sultan and his rebel subjects” 
came again into collision. Their armies met near the Euphrates ; 
but ere the news of this second defeat reached the sublime 
Porte, the great reformer, one of the ablest and firmest sove- _ 
reigns of his age, had expired. k 

His name will be respected hereafter, for through st 
and sunshine he clung to his projects for the regenerati 
Turkey, which he was not destined to see realized. ` 
the destroyer of the past, and was odious as such; to his- 
Abdul Medjid, the present Sultan, was reserved the 
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pleasing task of constructing the new edifice, and good fortune 
seems to have attended him. The tenderness of his years, the 
misfortunes of his father, the precarious position of his Empire, 
and the dire confusion, which would be caused by its sudden 
dismemberment, roused the attention of the four great powers : 
the rebellious Pacha was driven out of Syria, and Turkey for 
once enjoyed repose. 

Then was first broached and carried out the great measure 
of internal government, known as the “ Tanzimat” or “ setting 
in order.” It is an infposing consideration to reflect upon, and 
gives hope for the permanency of the Empire, that there could 
be found ministers wise and firm enough to concede to the 
advancement of the age, acknowledge the errors of former 
Governments, and grant, unasked, a constitution to the people. 
The pygoclamation is known by the name of the “ Hatti Shurif” 
of the * Gul-hanah,” “ the royal letter of the palace of the gar- 
den of roses,” where the heads of the state, and the represen- 
tatives of foreign powers, were assembled for the inauguration 
of the new state of things, in November, 1839. The terms of 
this proclamation are so remarkable, that we do not hesitate to 
quote it :— 


‘THE HATTI SHUREEF OF THE GUL-HANAH. 


«© Every one is aware, that in the early ages of the monarchy, 
the precepts of the Koran, and the laws of the Empire, were 
a rule ever honored. In consequence of this, the Empire in- 
creased in strength and greatness, and the population, without 
exception, reached the highest degree of welfare and prosperity. 
A succession of different causes, during a hundred and fifty 
years, has brought about the cessation of that conformity of 
conduct with the sacred book of daws,and with the regulations 
emanating from it; and the previous vigour and prosperity - 
have been exchanged for weakness and poverty; for itisa 
fact, that an Empire must lose its stability, ®hen it ceases to ob- 
serve its laws. 

<“ These considerations are constantly present to our mind, and © 
ever since the day of our accession to the throne, the idea of 
the public well-being, the improvement of the provinces, and 
the relief of the people, have not ceased to occupy it exclusively. 
Now, if one considers the geographical position of the Ottoman 
provinces, the fertility of the soil, and the intelligence of the 
inhabitants, one must be convinced, that by endeavouring with 
perseverance tofind efficacious measures, the result, which, with 
< God’s help, we hope to attain, may be realized in the space of 
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€ Most High, founded on the intercession of our Prophet, we 
< judge it expedient to seek, by new institutions, to procure for 
€ the provinces composing the Ottoman Empire the benefit of 
€ a good administration. 

“ This must be based on three points: 1. The conditions, whith 
€ ensure to our subjects the enjoyment of perfect security of life, 
< honour, and property. 2. A regular mode of collecting the 
€ taxes. 3. A method equally regular of recruiting soldiers, and 
€ fixing their term of service. 

< And indeed are not life and honour the most precious enjoy- 
< ments that exist? What man, whatéver repugnance his cha- 
< racter may inspire against violence, will be able to refrain from 
< it, and from thereby injuring the cougtry,if his life and honour 
€ areendangered? If, on the contrary, he enjoys in that respect 
< perfect safety, he will not deviate from*the paths of loyalty, 
€ and all his acts will contribute to the good of the Government 
€ and his fellow-subjects. 

«© With regard to regular and fixed taxes, this must be settled, 
€ because a state, which for the defence of its territory is forced 
€ to incur various expenses, cannot procure the funds necessary 
< for its armies and other wants, otherwise than by contributions 
€ levied from its subjects, Although the Empire is now delivered 
€ from the scourge of monopolies, still one fatal practice exists, 
€ known as ‘ Iltizam? By that system the civil and financial 
€ administration of a locality is given up to the arbitrary conduct 
€ of an individual, for farmers will think only of their private 
€ advantage. 

“ Every one infuture will be taxed in proportion to his fortune 
€ and faculties, and no more. Special laws will fix and limit 
€ the expenses of our land and naval forces. 

s Although, as we have gaid, the defence of the country is an 
< important thing, and it is the duty of all its inhabitants to 
€ provide soldiers to that effect, it has become necessary to 
< establish laws-for the regulation of the contingents to be fur- 
€ nished by each locality, and to reduce the term of service to 
< four or five years, because it fs both committing an act of in- 
< justice, and striking a fatal blow on agriculture and industry, 
£-to take in one place more men, and in another fewer, than it 
€ can furnish, by paying no attention to the amount of popula- 
€ tion; and in the same manner, by keeping soldiers for a whole 
€ life-time in the service, they are reduced to despair, and it tends 
€ to depopulate the country. — — 

‘© The trial of every one that is accused will take place in 
€ public, according to our divine laws, and after full inquiry ; 
< and as long as no regular sentence has been passed, no one 
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shall secretly or publicly put another to death by poison or in 
* any manner. 

«© No one shall be allowed to assail the honour of another. 

“ Every body shall possess his property of every kind, and shall 
dispose of it with perfect liberty, without obstacle on the part 
of any one. The heirs of a criminal shall not be deprived of 
their legal rights, and the property of a criminal shall not be 
confiscated. 

« These imperial concessions are extended to all our subjects, 
of whatever religion ôr sect they may be, and they shall enjoy 
this without exception. 

« As all the functionaries of the Empire receive at present 
suitable salaries, a vigorous law shall be passed against the 
traffic of favour and appointment (‘ Rishwut,’) which the di- 
vine laws condemn, ànd which is one of the causes of the de- 
cline of the Empire. 

« Any one of the ‘ Ulema? or magnates, who may violate 
these institutions, shall suffer, without the least distinction 
of rank or consideration for the individual, the penalty of his 
guilt established. A penal code will be prepared with this 
view. 

« This imperial edict will be published at Constantinople and 
in every part of our Empire, and communicated to the friend- 
< ly powers, that they may be witnesses of the granting of these 
€ institutions, which, please God, shall last for ever. 

«© May the Most High God keep us in His most holy care! 
< May those, who shall do a deed contrary to these institutions, 
€ be the objects of divine malediction, and be deprived of all 
€ kinds of happiness for ever !” 

It has been no empty promise: fifteen years have elapsed, 
and the work of centralization and_reducing to order has been 
going systematically on; the fearful abuse of appointing inde- 
pendent Pachas, who for a time ruled absolute, and then perish- 

ed by the bow-string, has been swept away: the civil and 
military powers have been entirely separated ; something has 
been done to separate the departments of Civil Government; 
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F a regular army has been raised by an understood system of 


conscription, which, though highly unpopular, is not peculiar 
to Turkey, and must be enforced; there is room for much 
improvement in the financial system; so vast a chaos could 
not be reduced to order in a day, but so much has been done 
as to give a fair promise of further amendment; there is pro- 
_ tection to both life and property; from having been the most 


i arbitrary and bloody of Governments, that of Turkey now per- 






__ haps errs on the other side; capital punishment is only resorted 
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to under law; the bow-string is unknown, and the bastinado, in 
its old approved fashion, has been abolished. 

Before entering into the details of the civil and military 
Government, as it now exists, we must call attention to the 
peculiar natural conformation of the Empire; the position of 
the scattered provinces, open to attack on so many sides, and 
so facile for approach by sea or land, presents a marked con- 
trast to the compact and fortified appearance of our Empire in 
India; where the désert and the mountain ranges to the West 
and North render difficult, if not impossible, all approach to the 
Peninsula, and the valley of the Indus and Ganges; and, where 
when held by a great naval power, the long sea-coasts, and numer-: 
ous harbours, are a source of strength against an invader; and 
where the different portions of the Empire are so situated towards 
each other as to be enabled to render easy assistance in defiance 
of the enemy. ‘The position of the detached provinces of Turkey 
is precisely the contrary ; instead of a Peninsula girt by the 
ocean, she is, as it were, a sea, surrounded by narrow strips 
of land, and dotted with islands; the extensive sea-board 
is exposed at every point; she is liable to invasion, and has no 
natural protection on any flank. But the very causes of her 
weakness in warfare are the source of her vast capabilities for 
commerce. She has no occasion for trunk roads or rails of 
iron; the Mediterranean is the great high road of her mer- 
chants and her produce; the waves of the ocean itself wash 
her store-houses in the Golden Horn, and waft her argosies from 
Sinope and Trebizonde on the Black Sea, to Smyrna, Beyrut, 
Alexandria, and Tunis in her own dominions. Three vast rivers 
intersect her remoter provinces, the Euphrates, the Nile, and the 
Danube: her coasts are studded with harbours ; and so wonderful | 
are the facilities of her situation, that even now the burden of 
her postal arrangements are conducted by foreign nations, and 
her earliest rail-road is being constructed by foreign capital ; 
and did not a feeling of independence compel her to look with 
suspicion on such offers, were her political relations more cer- 
tain, other railways, from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
from Constantinople to the Austrian frontier, would be started, — a 
foreign capital would be extensively invested in other objects, 
and many of the onerous duties of a Government would be ~ 
undertaken, for her profit, at the risk of her neighbours. PREIS 

The “ Tanzimat” is based upon the principle of a di 
centralizing Government, and the great struggle of late — * 
has been to compel some of the more distant provinces to submi —— 
to this rule, and become “ regulation districts” instead of tribu- 
tary states. The power of the Supreme Government, inde- — 
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fensible in theory, is year by year developing and extending 
itself practically ; to assist in this point the regiments of the 
army are relieved annually, and move from province to pro- 
vince; the Governors are appointed direct by the Sultan, and 
are transferred as occasion offers; the head of the Executive is 
not allowed to be the farmer of the revenue for his own profits, 
but the districts are more or less carefully assessed; certain 
principles of Criminal Law are uniformly enforced, under appeal 
to the higher courts. Such measures are no doubt distasteful 
to the Pachas of the old school, especially to those who had 
made themselves hereditary ; hence the struggle between Egypt 
and the Porte, and the war in Monte Negro; the Sultan tries 
one year to introduce tke “ Tanzimat,” this would be followed 
the next year by the revenue laws, and the viceroy would be 
reduced to a civil commissioner. 

The thirty-five ** eyalets” have been enumerated above: over 
each is a * Wali” or ** Mutasurrif,” with the rank of ** Pacha,” 
or noble; he represents the executive power, has the privilege of 
calling for military aid when required, and corresponds direct with 
Government. Each eyalet is divided into “ Livas,” called also 
« Sandjac,” districts, superintended by “ Kaimmakams,” or ** Mu- 
hassils,” who, as their name implies, are but the shadow and re- 
presentative of their superior officer : on urgent matters, they may 
address the Government direct. In his own immediate district, the 
« Wali” acts as his own “ Kaimmakam,” having secondary, as 
well as primary, powers. This authority, in concert with the 
military commandant, conducts the conscription, and presiding 
over a Junta formed by the Judge of the civil court, the 
« Mufti” and ‘“ Moka,” and the members of the “ Mujlis,” the 
local council,—conducts the criminal trials: with the assistance 
of a local municipality, he also superintends the finance. 

The “ Muijlis,” or local council, meets on fixed days four times 
a week, and is composed of the—‘‘ Kaimmakam,” as ex-officio 
President ; the Receiver General called * Mal Mudiri ;” the heads 
of the persuasions, such as the Bishop and Rabbi, as the case 
may be; the “ Khoja Bashi,” or delegate of the Christian com- 
munity ; and deputies elected on a numerical ratio from the 
— 

his is certainly a most liberal feature in the adminis- 
tration, one to which it will be long ere we arrive in 
India. Nothing can be decided upon, which affects the in- 
terests of the people, without being submitted to this “ Muj- 
lis,” establishing the important principle of equality in race and 
religion. But it does not work well yet, neither having practi- 


ae cal efficiency, nor being supported by personal independence. 
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We were sitting last year with the Pacha of Damascus, at the 
time that one of these local councils was debating on the rather 
delicate subject of making up a deficiency in the revenue 
by an extra tax or benevolence. The delegates of the citizens 
were there, just the kind of men, whom our large towns 
of India would produce: their scheme was of course to screw 
every class but their own. Turning over the subject prac- 
tically,—a subject not unfamiliar in all its bearings,—we do not 
think India would gain by the admixture of a popular element 
in its system, as it is not yet ripe for it, 

The “ Kaimmakam” or district officer has under his orders a 
police force, mounted and foot. Each district is divided into 
«© Kazas,” superintended by a “ Mudir,* who is generally also a 
«© Mutasullim,” corresponding to our Parganna police and re- 
venue officers: these parties act in concert with the deputies, 
or notables of the locality. In each “ Kaza? are so many 
villages, over each is a “ Muktyar” or *“ Khoja Bashi,” chosen 
by the inhabitants. 

The ** Wali” is assisted in his revenue duties by a ‘* Duf- 
turdar,” or Receiver-General of the province, and the ‘* Mal 
Mudir” discharges the same duties in the district, superintend- 
ing allitems of finance, as well as the quarantine, customs, and 
passport department. At the beginning of each financial 
year, the lst of May, the accounts of the year are made up, 
and sealed by the ‘* Wali” and his council, and sent with 
their vouchers through the ‘ Dufturdar” to the Government. 
Every disbursement in the province must bear this officer's 
seal. 

On paper this reads well, and approaches wonderfully to the 
system in India: the greater infusion of the popular element 
is to counteract the greater moral turpitude of the local autho- 
rities. We were riding through one of the Turkish provinces 
with an intelligent French priest, who had long lived there, 
whom we had chanced to meet that morning at the house of the 
« Kaimmakam,” where he had been called to answer some 
charge of assault made by the Protestants against the Roman- 
ists. ‘Ah! Sir,” said he, “there is a dreadful thing in this 
< country, of which you fortunately know nothing, called 
< €Rishwut.’ ”—“ Know nothing?” replied we, “it has been — 
€ one of the banes of our life for many years. We can he 
€ thise with you.” — 

In fact, venality and corruption rule the day, appointments 
are bought and sold, and justice goes to the highest bidder. 
Another necessity for local councils happily exists not in India. 
The Pachas are always strangers, and utterly ignorant of the 
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languages, as Turkish is not the vernacular of all the provinces: 
they are never allowed to stay there long, for fear of their 
taking root; there is no detailed system of record like our 
own, and consequently each commissioner and deputy commis- 
sioner is aS much in want of a council, as the noble lords 
who periodically honour Bombay and Madras with their pre- 
sence in Government-house. 

We pass now to the courts of civil justice. At Constanti- 
nople is the pinnacle of the edifice, consisting of a high court 
of justice and appeal, divided into two “ Suddurs” or chambers, 
one for Roumeli, the European, and the other, for Anadoli, the 


-Asiatic province. Each chamber is presided over by a Chief 


Justice, assisted by terfand seven puisne judges respectively. 
These legai fathers rank next after the “ Shaikh ul Islam,” who 
occupies the post of Minister of Justice and Religion, uniting 
the power and dignity of the Lord Chancellor and the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, and who has the nomination to all appoint- 
ments. A provincial court of appeal (‘* Mouliviat”), presided 
over by a * Moka,” embraces one or more eyalets according to 
size. There are twenty-two of these courts. In each district 
(< Liva,”) or nearly so, is a ‘* Kaza,’ or court of primary 
jurisdiction: these are composed of—the ‘‘ Cazi;” the “ Mufti;” 
the “ Naib,” or additional judge; the “ Ayak Naib;” and 
the “ Bach-Katib,” officer of court. These courts dispose of all 
primary cases, and, as stated above, when united to the execu- 
tive and local council, form a criminal court. In common par- 
lance, they are called the “*‘ Mekemeh” in distinction from the 
municipal council, the ‘* Mujlis” and the “ Shorah,” or com- 
mercial court, to which we shall allude hereafter. In some local 
sub-divisions there is yet a lower court for trying smaller cases, 
presided over by a “ Naib,” with a court officer. 

Justice is thus brought home pretty well to the community, 
but of what kind is the article? Of what capability are the 
judges? Are their hands clean? And what is the procedure? 
This is a subject of deep interest to any well-wisher of India: 


= it is worth a trip to Turkey to watch kindred institutions in 







similar countries, to catch some hints to amend our own. We 
$o isited more than one of these courts in the large towns, and 
found them generally in central spots, large cool rooms, with a 
fountain in the centre, a venerable looking judge, and most 
respectable assessors: all the dignity and publicity of jus- 
tice; but alas! what say long residents with regard to the pro- 
suitors are in the habit of sending presents to influence his 
ecisions; and why should it not be, for he had bought his place, 
| a 
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and must get the money back, and then the loser can always 
appeal. What makes it worse is, that these appointments are 
only annual, so it is “ catch while you can.” Then comes the 
preposterous mode of procedure; the “ Mufti” is the judge 
of the law, the ** Cazi” of the fact; the suitors are obliget 
to bring their respective cases before the Mufti first, in 
an abstract form—‘* If Omar does so and so, how is Zaid 
< affected?” And the “ Mufti” gives his “futwa” accord- 
ing to the strict law: his decision is of course grounded 
on the .facts stated, or miis-stated, “by each, and then 
each party, armed with his “ futwah,”° proceeds to the ‘* Me- 
kemeh” of the ** Cazi,” who decides the facts. These proceedings- 
have the advantage of brevity, for the cause is soon expounded, 
the order is inscribed on the petition, and signed. The de- 
fendant has always the option of demanding, that his cause 
be transferred to the higher tribunal: this is the only check 
on corruption, and incapacity. But the labour of the unfor- 
tunate plaintiff is not over yet, for, fortified by his “ futwah” 
from the ‘* Mufti,” and his “ Ilam,” or decree from the ‘** Cazi,” 
he has to move the “ Kaimmakam” to execute this decree, and 
another door is opened for delay, bribery, and denial of justice. 
The office of ** Mufti” and * Cazi” is filled by parties secreted 
from the body of the “ Ulema,” the great hierarchy of Turkey, 
which may be divided generally into two branches—the judicial, 
consisting of ** Cazis” and “ Muftis,” and the sacerdotal, consist- 
ing of * Imams,” the latter being very inferior to the former both 
in station and influence, for the genius of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion renders its followers independent of priestcraft. All legal 
appointments are in the gift of ** Shaikh ul Islam,” that of the 
« Mufti” is for life, that of the ** Cazi’is liable to constant change. ; 
Both have to undergo a lang and dreary apprenticeship ere 
they reach these desirable posts. To each of the large mosques 
at Istamboul is attached a Madrassa, and there the ten | 
or twelve years of early manhood are spent in acquiring the 
knowledge of the law, asa ‘ Talib:” the scholar then as- 
sumes the title of “ Danishmand,” and is eligible for the o= 








be inclined to devote seven long years more, and pass higher 
tests, he comes out as “ Mudiri,” a rank specially conferred by _ 
the ** Sheikh ul Islam,” and is then eligible to the post of “ Muf : 
ti” in any part of the Empire; or by remaining at the capital, he 
^ 
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takes his chance for promotion to the very highest offices of 
his profession, the judge of appeal, or the chair of the * Shaikh 
ul Islam” itself. 

The provincial criminal courts, as stated above, are composed 
of allthe different authorities of the district, the Executive, 
the ‘* Mujlis,” and the “ Mekemeh.” Their jurisdiction is 
final, except in capital cases, which must be referred to the 
supreme court of justice at Constantinople, and the sign 
manual of the Sultan himself is required tő authorize the shed- 
ding of blood. The minor penalties are the galleys, imprison- 
ment, and banishment to certain districts of the Empire. No 
infamy is attached to such punishments, the criminal is consi- 
dered an object of compassion, rather than aversion. The pri- 
sons are very indifferently looked after, and it is a painful specta- 
cle to yisit the poor wretches in confinement. At the stairs 
of the ** Seraglio,” by which name is universally known the 
official residence, or cutchery, of the executive officer, we 
were disgusted and pained by the cries of the prisoners and 
parties under trial, begging earnestly for bread. In some cases, 
all that is seen is a number of hands in a window, grasping 
frantically at the morsel of bread, which the passer-by may give. 
This is very sad. The amount of oppression, felt practically 
by a people, where the powers of arrest and bail are not 
carefully watched, is incalculable. The supreme court at Con- 
stantinople decides all cases of treason, malversation, and abuse 
of authority. Already has its power been felt, for one of the 
« Wuzirs,” who had signed the new code, wasa few months 
afterwards banished and fined for embezzlement, and the Pacha 
of Konieh was sentenced to the galleys,in the very town in 
which he had long acted as chief executive, for killing a servant 
in a moment of passion. 

The code of laws and procedure is one of the results of the 
« Tanzimat”: the old Mohammedan divisions of criminal law, 
« Hudud, Kisas, and Diyat,’ have been abélished in reality 
as well as in name ; it is time that a new code should expunge 
them from the statute-book of India. The testimony of all 
parties is admitted, without respect to religion. Up to the date 
of the new reforms, a code known by the name of “ Multe- 
ka ul Ubhur,” “ the confluence of the seas,” had been in force, 
the composition of Ibrahim of Aleppo, who flourished in 
1549 ; it was founded upon the learned dogmas of Abu Hanifa, 
and Shafi, and was like all Mohammedan codes, remarkable 
for its strange intermixture of law and morals, being founded 
on the basis of the Sultan being king and high priest. The 


* instructions about “ Hunting” are as precise as those about 
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« Prayer :” the necessity of purifications is inculecated as 
strongly as the respecting of the rights of others. This code 
certainly worked well, and was suited to the people as long as 
they maintained an isolated situation from other nations, and 
considered themselves as occupying an entrenched camp -in 
Europe. But when the coldness had relaxed, and the Ottoman 
power began to lean on its Christian neighbours for support, 
it became clear, that something further was required. One of 
the earliest results of the ‘* Hatti Shurif”’ was a commercial 
code founded on French models, and a? penal code, which þe- 
came law in 1840. -It is a very remarknble document, from the 
frank confession of former errors, a virtue much to be imi- 
tated by other stubborn Governments :— 
“Art. I. ‘The Grand Signor has solemnly pledged himself 
not to destroy any human life, publicl or privately, by poison, 
or in any other way, unless the party has been conderined by 
law. No employé of Government is therefore at liberty to 
kill any one, whoever he may be. If a < Wuzix should take 
away the life of a shepherd, he will be punished with death. 
< Art. II. Every excitement to revolt will be punished by 
€ the galleys for life. á 

« Art. III, Every Government servant, convicted of oppres- 
é sion, will be punished without reference to his rank or station. 
** Art. IV. His Highness has promised not to touch the goods 
and property of any person: no one, therefore, is at liberty 
to possess himself by force of what belongs to another: any 
infraction of this law will subject the delinquent to the penalty 
of restitution of the property misappropriated, and should he 
be a Government employé, to dismissal and exile. 2 
« Art. V. As all the‘ Wuzirs’ and other dignitaries are well 
€ paid, any instance of exaction will be punished by three 
< years of the galleys, and dismissal. | 

« Art. VIII. Ineach district there will be three independent 
< authorities—I, the courts of justice; 2, the executive police; 
€ 3, the revenue officers. They are bound to give each other 
€ mutual assistance, without meddling in each other's affairs. 

Art. X. Y XI. Fatal wounding will be punished by death, 
*-as also assassination. * 

Art. XIV. This code is of equal force in favour of,and against, 
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all subjects of the Empire, whether Mohammedan, or ** Raias” 
(Christians), without any exception. It isthe duty ofall to take 
care that no breach is made of these laws by any one, whot ver 
he may be, at the same time that all may claim their protection.” 
Unquestionably, as a code, this is a very incomplete and 

unscientific production, but as a manly acknowledgment of — 
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past errors, as a noble abandonment of all caste privileges 
and unjust social differences, it is entitled to our profound ad- 
miration, and moreover, we speak advisedly, to our humble 
imitation in British India. If the proud and half-educated 
Mohammedan could resign the privileges of a code and procedure 
sanctified by his religion, and stamped by antiquity, and could 
pace himself on a level with the people whom his ancestors 

ad conquered and trodden upon for centuries, the Christian 
« Raias,” conscientiously believing that the best way to im- 
prove and purify the courts is to render the highest amenable 
to them,—how very unvvorthy must appear to the world the 
conduct of those who declaim against the extension of the 
power of Anglo-Indian law to all British subjects, whether the 
sons of shop-keepers in Cheapside, or sprung of ancient families 
in Hindustan? Herethe wisdom of the Christian Govern- 
ment, a well as the justice, must yield to that of the Turk; 
but it is a vain struggle, and the dictates of common sense 
must sooner or later be followed. We trust to hail before long 
a “ Hatti Shurif” from the “ Gul-hanah” of the Calcutta 
council room, proclaiming the entire equality of all subjects, 
without distinction of religion, or colour, or birth. The first 
end of the wedge has been inserted by the passing of a late 

ct. 

We cannot hope, nor expect, that in so short a period the 
principles laid down in this record of rights have been practi- 
cally worked out: it is long, very long, ere an Asiatic people, 
accustomed to oppression, can learn their just rights—ere the 
little petty tyrannies, which we have before us daily in the 
bazaar, and on the high road of an oriental district, are put 
down by public feeling. As long as suitors are degraded 
enough to offer bribes, so long will the corrupt judge dishonour 
the bench; as long as men will not hesitate by cringing and 
flattery to gain their own ends, so long will the dwellings of 
those in power be surrounded by a grasping crowd of exactors. 
In one of our visits to the Pacha of Jerusalem, we were 
stunned by cries for ‘‘ Bukshish,” and had to dance attendance 
amidst a crowd of varletsinthe anti-chamber. We submitted 
to the penance, and bled readily, perhaps gladly, being now 
convinced, that the errors of our servants in India, which no 
punishment would check, were not peculiar to them, but were 
the natural weaknesses of mankind: we paid the coin, and 
_ thought of the many venerable figures, who had danced atten- 

_ dance in our halls. A few nights afterward, our head servant 
= was arrested by the “ Mutasullim” of the townsonaccount of a 
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dressed in a little brief authority.” We had to visit this digni- 
tary, to smoke the pipe of peace, and submit to his odorous em- 
braces, ere we could continue our journey on the morrow: it was 
the same story every where: the camels and carriages of mer- 
chants rudely seized for the marching of troops, or of people in 
power: the impressment of forced labour, the arbitrary enact- 
ment of price currents: the passport bribe at the city gate, 
the quarantine hush-money, the custom house douceur. Then 
in the houses where we lodged on the road, many a tale was 
told of village oppression, of justice denied by undue influence, 
many an unjust assessment exposed, many a little act of 
Asiatic tyranny laid bare, but we feel convinced that these are 
the inherent vices of the Asiatic systém: the evils are to be 
met with over the whole Indian Peninsula, and no ruler and 
no system of justice can prevent it. Would to Godethat it 
could be done! 

We have thus described the above courts, criminal and 
civil, which are established more or less in the thirty-five 
eyalets of the Turkish Empire. The Supreme Government. 
quietly, year by year, extends its direct influence, and by 
degrees the complete centralization will be established. The 
general features do not differ materially from our own civil, 
criminal, and revenue courts, and executive power in British 
India; but Turkey is liable to an evil through its length 
and breadth, from which we are free, and which has the 
effect of paralysing its best efforts at self-government, and 
must continue to do so. This éVil arises, partly, from the weak- 
ness of the Empire as regards foreign European powers, and 
partly from the defectiveness of its own institutions. The 
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powers. This state of affairs was forced upon the Christian 

owers by the former absence of all law in Turkey, and the 

aughty denial of all rights to Franks as Giaours. Certain ca- 
pitulations were made, when the Turkish power was reduced, 
by which all subjects of foreign states are liable, “ civilly and 
criminally,” only to their consuls, and through them to their 
Governments, and by Acts of Parliament the British consuls. 
in the Levant are armed with judicial powers, and can, if re- 
quired, forward offendexs for trial to Malta. This privilege of in- 
dependence from the laws of the land has been grossly abused, 
and by none more so than England. In addition to the genuine 
British subject, who maintains every where his character of stub- 
bornness and unreasonabléness,and gives trouble to every consti- 
tuted court in every country, the English flag protects a count- 
less horde of Maltese, Greeks from the Ionian Isles, Ionians on 
the coast, who have long enjoyed protection without nationality, 
Jews, citizens of the United States, who, wherever they have 
no representative, naturally look to England: latterly, all Pro- 
testants, or any body, who could be induced to secede from the 
Greek or Roman church, has been entitled to the privilege of 
the flag of the Missionary who converts him. Each consul has 
a book of protected subjects, and it is a point of honour not to 
concede one, though the license of adding to their numbers 
has been checked. We met an old Mohammedan of the Punjab, 
who asked us for a certificate of his being a subject of the 
Company, for the purpose of evading the income tax, and 
being able to snap his fingers at the Police; for the consuls are 
too glad to exert their powers. In addition to this, the ancient 
oppression of the Turks upon Christians has compelled the 
foreign powers to interfere in their behalf, and it is generally 
understood, that every member of the Armenian and Greek 
church is under the protection of Russia, every Roman Catho- 
lic under that of France, and latterly every, Protestant, and 
strange to say, the great mass of the Jewish population, under 
England. The primary object .was to protect these parties from 
oppression, real and undoubted; but latterly this right has 
become a political engine; and the practical working of the 
br system is most lamentable, most oppressive, and most degrading 
_ to the local authorities. Wherever there is suspended the flag 
of a foreign power, there the police and tax-gatherer cannot 
) enter: every consul is a merchant, and the smaller powers 
= supply themselves with consuls at the expense of a painted 

= board anda flag, as it is clear, that such immunities are inva- _ 
= luable to a merchant. No Frank, by the laws of the Empire, 
can hold real or landed property, but this difficulty is got over : 
i> So * a 
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ny #pudalent transfers, and the great bulk of the trade aad Jo 
mianuiactire iv in their hands ; ie factories, paper mills, corc- AN 


Imfiis. wine presses, have spring up in every part of the coasts — 





and commerce is rapidly exp: ding x tset by the means of Bmo- L 
pean skili d capital, but sadly to the injury of good orders as 
and uothine but the 1 — of these capitulations | can cnabi n ie 
the Porte to consolidate the internal system of its Govern meni a 
The evil and degradation are keenly felt by the higher Parks 
« Why.” said the Governor of Damascus to uy = should they — 


not be subject to our laws, as f was vo theirs whem ET visited» 
England. tor my pleasure, as they come here for theirs.” 
Thestate of things sometimes exhibits itself ludicrously, somes a 
times painfuily. "In the city of Damascus twa strangers fe" = 
out, no fought ; the police interfered; it was found that one 
WAS ative of India an his pilgrimage, the — a Creste- 
from — — the polic clet them alone, as they were both hiers 
Britannic Majes ; ty s subjects. At Salonika a new > ae 
kam” was struck by the number of flags and boards; mdami 
the residence * an unusual number of consuls. On ® aes | 
— fouad that exery bakers shop kad bocen taken ur 
tion of foreign powers for a gratuity, to eyade the 
— We wére sitting in the company of a provin m ncha 
while a ease was being argued by the English conan ‘on the 
behalf of a Jew, who had established a farm in the — 
he cither could not, or would not, pay his land revenue, (Hi 
an unprecedeuted eventin Asia,) a the iocal officer nature 
wished to realize ; but our revenue defaulter had x: ‘Apari 
tection from MENT hik apace) — poper 
jo his avn court, and a letter, proposdd t 
& Euglish ambassador, “read to him “ir 
ding cn in every town, and as foreign re 
bee System of interference increases also. p: 
vear, by edict, -educe the extravagant rates — 
Damascus: his views of political economy nigh | 
out at any rate he but followed the eee of 
ed nation. The bicod-sucking Jews went ex: 
4 consul, and we had the pleasure: of H 
protest, — of defiance, to 
f-eentury. beiore — — 
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E S iowns Of Anelo-india); ** mixed tribunals” have been estabiisis 
fe weuto ectile their own micrnational quarrels, go en: able them to 
Ta i J eolicct their just debts, and protect the natives from their cx- 
SR factions. A Frank „cannot be deliv — over to the tribunals 
=~ ers betwixt kranka; tie 


- So oes courts that referred io, to which alone Sut rank c an be 





= diore both — belong to the same Persuasion, SR a rishi 
<a Per appeal to the “ Mekemeh,” which is the only tribunal gf 


= fic ation and relicion of the parties differ. The +s mixed 
—tzibunals” for deciding matters in which Franks ‘or dovaiciled 
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ts =e the criminal Xni correctional tribunal. ~ Phas 
a date from 1846, and have beon established in ali E 
We of the empire, and have bece found to answer ther pu 
jose ‘Dhcy are composed of a certain number” cf ristives; 
Appointments -are penami and a “certain number =- 
E foreigners. who vary éccording tothe nationality ofthe party. 

hose case is before the court. These courts are vested by 
2 — Airman with ali the aitriontes of competent ud 
S they can, compel the attendance of witnesses, ad- 
oaths according to the persuasion of the witnesses; — 
and cans with the «sanction of ‘the: executives: 
“decrees, to any extent. cicil or criminals, as — 
d. _if ihe defendant- is = — = 














3 Pe oT sin all cases, t << 
A to take a part in the defences == 
SS ae ont when renee reds 
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Zanardi system of the whole Empire, they mst retara the ade ip ee 
genee of good Government; but they were a nensasa ty evil, os 


the result of thc isolated position formerly, and latterly the: — 
Gopondent relations of the Empire toward forcoi power. — 
and the antiquated and very imperfect constitution of thec 3 
















indigenous courts. And anomalous as they are. the 
of the “ Shourah,” by which name they are known, has been = 
productive of some good, and is, perhaps, put forth as cae 


feeler of the public mind ~béfore the introduction of furthers 
innovation onthe “strict precepts of the Koring for gifs 
stance, since their institution two grand reforms” haveme 
bečn ‘introduced into the “ Mekemeh” “itself, the. result off 
public opinion; one of a most radical nature, viz., the admission 
of the evidence of aC hristia in in a case before the * Cazi; ame 
the other the admission of docume ntary evis dence. hoth of which] 
are contrary to strict Mohammedan law and practice. Po. commas, 
plcte T of tue judicial establishment of. the “Tug 

isish prov inçe, it. must be added, that theres are RO 
attached to" — crik: aces a 


cation, that Ether are quite strs gers to the — I 
they are to- administer justice, and very often are — 

norant of their por — by its pec Naren 
p, 1g : * 













Wrage and customs K: che — ‘aud are 1 
time to make themselves acquainted with oo 
“may judge that these courts are marked by the 
“three greatest defects that cam ho; dncidental t i 
ations 5 “and the co-existence of indepe and s 
zis, based upon individual, and “not — terial” 
jona. evil £0 great, that w We. JEN 
srive under if. Sess 
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i Where, as in England, the expenditure is fixed, and the Sama 
nécessary are collec sted with the consont of the tax- “payer. 2. 
Where the amount of revenue available appears fixed by no tural 
Gcuses, and the expenditure must be controlled: by that. Tur 
w key, like India, belongs to the latter class: her best intentions 
= and echemes are checked by want of means, and the method 
== ob increasing taxation to meet the legitimate wants of the 
© Government is the great financial diffie ultys 
— the tollowing may be said to be an Spproximatign to the 
“revenue of the state in 1851, However, the data are vory 
ats Bncertain :— 
Seedeaticctax Mir or E AShUr: ....0.00cs-.--c02-eseeeses £2,024,000 
Pat oo: See a UE paneron oe: į r oao oA 
EN ~ Capitation fax— PATOL 888680 
SS 1s—* SS ees pet FO,400 


— * — —* Endivevt Be — ¥ eee wee, — — Nee cua Pore — Rs aa 
= Tribute from the dependent pee of Egypt, W Pal. eee see 


Tachia, Moldavia, and Servin... sesoses c ones 








= £6-724,406 
= = Of — the lanq tax resembies ii some - respec ts tie orent 


—— 


“exact, gove 
: rigin of the > Turkish power. ‘When tł anties — 
Jmmen< l ther career of conquest, the Eini tule was con- 
Sion pe rnindtion © still pRactically their dominions might = 
p be divided into two classes—those which submitted without mak- 
ag any. resistance, or whick were entirely colonized by Moham- — 
er the extermination of the Christian inhabitants, and — 
— conquered by force of arms, but the inhabi- ~ ẽ 
In the dirst class, the —— Were, . 


— 


— the state nover ® 


— 


—— een grew See = 
med in India, and —— * 
— enriched the 
han half the te 
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was to resume the whole of — 
I— he. even bad p epared Lo. do the same to the: - = 
rebpious holdings also, but the stout hoart, which had nots — 
Geared the sword, quailed before the crozier. These lands = 
Still remain free from ti he ti ithe ** Ashur,” which ts levied an —— — 


py 


she INBESAOES OF the Janissar 
















lands keld direct by Government, and the resumed Miltary- — 
Eiefas. — 
Tn the second class of provinces, which had been conquered by 


aa he sword, the principie was different : a jand-tax, the right of y 
ine conquerer, took the place of the tithe, or rateable colec- 
tion from the faithful. This of course varies according, — 
relative strength of the tax-gatherer and the tax- “pay er, in| 

< — -governed and rude countries, the question is reduced toy 
this; 16 is only very strong Governments, or Onésy= 
that care to limit their demandsto what injustice the land shauld 

pay, with reference to its capabilities. We saw many instances 
of this. The chiefs of mountainous and ditienlt acts ease 

E notpermit a revenue officer to enter their boundaries, 
a suit-rent affixed in proportion to their strength, 






ite. S eonslant oppression. We were particular y intere 
with the fiscal state of the valley of the eles between 
two ranges of Lebanon—a magnificent Doon,. irrigated hy t 
Leontes, with reat ag sricultural capabilities. A survey kadi 
ly taken place, and an average had been struck, and a kn 


settlement made for. five years. This was, howe i 
aside: anew pache commend anew surveys ; 
= < dla wre 












— — to improve: which th ish con 
masos, ‘on some supposed plea of protection, was- š 
interfere, without much chance of “his — Mi utters 
The land-tax,<or “ Miri,” is —— —— shai 
gic — and transferred to the ** Mubasscis, — x 
40 the‘ — the chief revenue acco 
ate of the currency, the © 
— — xe 
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— TO FRESCSNIT STATE QF 
—— iby bribes, doucéura, pet ‘quisit bes or pinnd iehas 
a. Gon arid arbitrary price Curre nis be neopic did x 

ae very wretched in spite of all thie: we have lodged in s 

a Sees micanest house g arid thera — niore comf ort thas we had 
> udin many an Jadian acos tho husbandman generally 
* b tus ficlds with a gun siung over his shonider, and other 
— fre near at band. In one viliage we were mnch amused by 
Pini pneestring of compiaints against the “ Mushaikh” of —— 
ee purht by one of the c ultivators. The man urged his CAs¢, oe 

* were fying to my 9 33 Upon us a2 new idea, insted os 


£ 


prevared to say, that.very miany of the evils d 
O HOt extst.an groat foree in the provinces of 
of them are inseparable from the existence 
"a lans 27 Se Se eee ang, if found 
to exist in see Pine. so separate and distinct 25 J 
— they may be presumed to be of spontan sons grow th. The 
debat Of Governments can only — and reducto» qinin fhe 
possible COM por ss, sach evils, by XE ‘ noderate TSC SS 
— : aA ior uy per ods, by never anti qapa nng thi LOC by 
) — exaction, and establishing a good —— — 
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Yevied from ail at an average of seve 

ithe abuses of this tax, and the — eas SSAnt 
dy ees be imagined: the ustat method is to assess roughly 
Pair districts, and to leave five distrmbution to the munici- 
“themsetves: there is no doubt that it presces heavily on 
pare meny evade it altogether ; yet it is. a torm.of 
which at least possesses to 2 largë degree the eloment 
— upon the posiuon, that tho state levies n 
ô goods 5 of —— —— to him the enjoy 











nea **. -biray ð” 5— 
— eK | CON: mme — Bae — 

But it 
ae etsy renkizntig f x a -P ~ ae F 
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: N * 
8 SEP PRESESR: — 
* 
apip OF the “Parkish reform metas ontive abolishing of ait? 
on-a prayers: ra tre desire ts ae ii equii bly to ali —— 
maar the present state of things, tit conscription tor the ar * 
z FNs: « ng mei¢gai nthe Mol mimed feet and the © Dristiane thin TE 
troneeh vell off in payiag in money instead of Di Nesh — =e 
hones: beir privilege i#@hke iy to cease, and thev wil Be ee 
mnclnded i conscription rolls, and relieved from. the“ Rhinos 
l ite of assessment of this tax is Gaiculated ae the Se 
. three-or — days labour on each grown-up male- — FA 
— ber of mala of euch persuasio being calculatedy the eas 


cmount of assessment is distributed among the religious hada 2 = 


| igs the patriarchs « xf the Christian community, and the “SARDAS 
















a Bashi ofthe Jews. This new svstem has — erox⸗ 
sy these dignitaries, who wora vested pre ES 
c.onsiv with certain judicial functions. and — have seats in = 

, LUJ : r gi , as DAturaliy to bes xpec tea, it haa: = 
been uscd for the worst purposes, to crush SH thos se, whoses 
sten ce — * move the m to re ligious cnquiry, or Lo 4 he ado 
of Protestant tenets. The missionanestepre Q 






gubassns T and it was was only last year, — frm 
| gf iberty was promulgated, authorizing all corveria a 
"cota e from their ancient rja decrodec churches, and for 
+} Seal mto new bodte pay ing their < Krhips;” 
Lijs has beén a great Bont: but still the convert from Mobat 
ecdanism = punis hed b death : : the frst steps — 
na u of * slaw has been made, by- an edict whi 
i ian renegado to ptun TA he gaith -of bis ancestor 















ire — with DR states, — 
ent, and — the usual plan i is te 
Ar monian Barkers 






; Duty upon § 
uties ox “ —— 





ie 
* 400 THR ae as has a — SrA t 1 È 1 
* — as 
_ Sse > : ; 
Swerrarimitive.. All the inland posts are carried by Tarfars; 
S-omiounted messengers of. wonderful activity.and resolution; by 
Bea, there is a service of steamers, but the greater part of the 


business hes passed into Austrian and Wrench hands. 
Phe tribute from the dependent Crore requires no ré- 
e thath; itis yery inconsiderable, and the secret pobcy of the 
= Porteis to do away with if, and to ea these provinces under 
— subjection ; but they are guaranteed by. foreign powers, ane 
Shere, as in cvery other depa urtment, the URS ovement and deye-= | 
Torin 6. the resources of unhappy Turkey is checked by 


capitulations, proving that the first conditi on of a coun- = 




















jS prosperi ìty iş to be independ ent of its neighbours. 
‘The mode of collection has much i improved of late, and 
E — is mdebted to the bold genius of Sultan Mawr. Uu, 
of the teyenue was formerly put d 
= waa purchased by some one. with power and in als 
> the | injury of the “people and the Government. The SOR z 
vested with plenary civil and military power, fleeced the pro- 
inces for their own advantage, with the assistance of * ‘menian 
BAS Sarotts” : = {o Check this, the civil, military, @hd revenue funs- 
* ons have been separated, special officers, onii £0.tbisdece 
upreme eGovernment, have boon stationed 3 in each district, and 









id-of the municipality and ouncih 
— a i iudi duals. 

| ua glance for. a moment at the — of “expences, — 
bar course Can only be stated approximately :— 


Civil List of Sultan and Roval Family ces 767,289 





oe X x Lor ig ede COORD 
ot — = n Sa Op 
ane = s exs 39 276.800 Se = 
* 1,794,000 


e ee the ipi — 
— — : fox z 
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HES, dotOUO jer anain; the distr: ot oin cere, RS | 600 pers — 


l GE : 
UAL; ike * tutasi., or e EERS. ef police. £550" per: — 























ent. ha <t Dnfturdar:? of generat receiv et, 21 CD Fer — 
Sem in. Such are exegnive: — employ és ms 
Ar the civil courts receive methine trom tue state buf are paid — 
> * 
Hhrety oY oS. . 

Tn an ordinary year; the sada 


tare fais P t a little beyond thai of the receipts, and 
| ood manggemeént the ends mishi possibly be mage to meets 
but it a Dad season were te réduce the Jand-tax, and 2 change 
in ipropean politics compel unusual Wat expenses, the g 
Aty Tesui s-a deficit, which can only be met by los” 4 — 
ilil the Gnences — > more and an Ant «ef surplae 5 


He raised, the ieresass of the loans is buf adding, zat additional: 
Weiekt ta the — — found the neck-of bbe State” Threes 
Trent HDAN ee Hi — suggest thewselyes fo those who hay 
tono studied the ition of afiairs, tb em. 


diiheulties, the two. — perhaps, msuperssie be thie =: 
$0) iont -AS eo a R dic 
— ly — sfblo power. The first is aq tmi- 
nisiration, and embraces a proposition of abohshing — capita- 
jon tax, oS an odious religious di stinetion., extending the COI 
saription to ali subjects of the Poriefend inóreasiog the ncGias 
tax at" an equa si rate upon ali; ato same uae- i that =. 
jars zad. tho: ruinous, system of middle men | 






bu — ohne emou y 
- sad by religion or rase—whena hnrze p 
Se — ase “of middie men; who plunder id the 3 
“Government but tha question anses, whether s 
nt tus commana the administrative, v; $ 
TEN stg — the system of Aitac uppi 





































Se UO THN PRESEN I Are OF — 
ee 
ARNE properly is Of ibree krmdi- B- That porii 
ERT —— by ihe enriy conguertrs for the matintenan 
— Al subsequent grants for edueationslor other 
2 es, — —— s and charities, —— — 

| va by individuals £6 ceclesiastical establishments, to pre- 

r — their property from secular contiscaticn. The existed 

por tiiis “ci äss ts Owing io the tapačious and lawless policy of = 


= 
X ` : . x ł * 
Sultans, when confiscation 
y 
J 


— Boa the wreiched owners saved a portlicn, by making = z 
GOY art ments of the whole to religious bodies, Thi » ha 

SE Edt on the finances of the Mmpire, and, : eon 
Shave now ccascd, the nature of tho fenur ould bi 

+ a W, and the Whole of the-laaded a eh Operty rencerea 


* 


Buti in ihis question is involved the most 
Haa Se the — becomes — 


—— Ta hare lo ece it waite — carried oat ahd te. wi pe- 
phe Pnat aud last stetteele of the conservative p: rty of Lurkey. 
o.¢ third measure. of reform 18, perhaps, still more comphesat= == 
eats at: tEcultieS erse from the capitulations with i 
pers: with were wrung from Turkey in her weakne 
—— ag astho. ear riy tFeatic is. 





Sa 





Ss, and 
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— to ae laws ae no arbit trary [e : Bae 

eck “tbe under-current of private life, and these Franks have 
married with the Raia, or Christian subjects of tho Porte, 

msht oftheir wives have cor: into posscasion of lar 

and then turning rounG upon the Government, Saini a 


JroNEAnS. Shortly after _ the: NAUSUCAR — 
a e — — — 
~ s ROT Rg Pa —— 


* — —— 






“I LAT | 


cE hongh ii i adnot — — 
ibera! policy Walk be ses 
3 E more- intim te. 

the rig gh of ho Ji dinig - — = 


Pet = 





privileges 2 ee os: —— ons Fon HR te ceta biked — ec 
upps tome those that remain and disgrace Ore statnute-book 
Sepeedtly removed. Those — ‘ts are unfit tó existat all. — 
eure not con idered. capable of doing justice-toall s 36 is no pein = 
rece, but a diserace, to mdipiauvals to Voe nted from the ors pea 
dinary gu — of the Country in whic ch they were borm, ~ 


PE hick they ve selected for taeir residence, Woe trust — — 
the feeling is gaining ground, ana that Englishmen will cease to aN 


spire to the henour of being classed with “debased and degraded. = 
native chiels as when the arm-of the law is shortened fox ans ae 
wdividual as a special case, if is inferred that he has bee a 
acting, or will possibly act, in such a way, as would bring «mime p 
udder the flaw, cid it possess ics full attributes We feel ashamed. 

to converse on the subject with Americas and Fresca centle=— 
men. feeling tnat our Government is reckles asly exposing then. Lo 
certain supposed evils, from which we are ourselves by. chance: 
of birth prot tected, ee ete ea 

—— ot the greatest.results of the “Pa rimat? 3 

With the Janissarjes fell- ; 
5: | F. which had gradually become == ee et 
services sapported by isand held in fe^ ~ Like all services 
ia this way, and supplied after this fashion, the work was. 
done, ant aq the ec army became dangagous only t6 NS empioya 
‘The present army was established iu the year Er * 
ased on the principle of —— _Bervics. by- conse 


oF z five Years, of ove ny — ect, 

























“at 









. PMranea,” which 
Ttor camp at Delhi. ach 
Ewe — the accive and a — 
— ofa field marshal, is: divided 
othcered, and compzising three. 
Gury, ond age of grp 


* = 













a ik Se THE PRESENT 


£ EY = 
=a 
= = Available, Ernie up the etste strengih of thi rkiskt 
See mreny. t0 SIMCO men and the fuli strength to 480,990. Re. 
= sides this, there are foor detached Cerps—one in the island 
it 


Sas ‘of Crete of 71,000 strong, a second gud. tatrd,.an ths Pacha 
SSS fies of Tripoli and Tunis, and a fourth tonsisting-or. enginecrs 
Te and artillery, cistributed mall the permanent garrisons in? th?) 
— the effective strength of the stondin 
i> army te 365,000 men, exclusive of the føfcc of Bappi Shd 
= -==the tributary Danubian provinces, This army 18 disini od 
CO the: provinces, being periodically relieved : on the wholes shey — 
— — = Hooked after, and the private is paid hisher than the Bric 
= Soldier: Ehe hospitais arc attended to, the: men are ws H 
È cd othe cavalry are weli mounted, and though every 
fancrement is confesscdly. Imn- its infancy, ika se. who havre 
sattention to the subject are sanguine as te the results, 
“and are of opinion, thai. not only- hes. a force -Leen=3 
= = capable of controlling rebel “proviices, and “su i 
FOH Government, but alsa not éntn ‘ely unabie to > PROTEC Hs 
own froniser, and eventually make itself re expected by its nejgh- 
eS whole cost is more than CWO- mm ans STe MIDS., Eng 
— —— to 5500; 000 per annm, Here 
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ments fore the — are. 
Ave Fe rs in — force, and = wea to 

Op-furiough for seven more. without payin a : 
8; eAcept during one month in the year, when they 
at their local head-quarter and are drilled. Regi- 
Reape tee. from the same districts, and therefore «ke 
=o -cmited, and by thcse annnal meetings and. — 
> maintains an esprit du <v ps, and the men are 


ey the summ nonKs pad move.t3 by ———— Base 
seription are si ec 4 ` 







Ar at-a 





4 H a / wt "4 E 
Ts, SRESENT SedaR OF TEEREY. ae — 





al pase vertul; we hive been sonidiimes implored Ol — Toad to 
Geet the release of a son, ora brother ; and on ore oasa a 
NEES meta muieteer who h ad ECN Si eparated fron his beasts — — 
= hairten. and turned into-a soldier, bet ihe oid trade Dad HOES — 
been forectien, ser his fis EG enquiry on meeting our sery l 
was after his mules, from which he had peen taken awy jae zi 
id¢rines th ise su ahicels it must abyays be remembered that these 
ineasnre has all te evil of Seine tien, san contrary 20 precon- ica 
‘ivan i — notions. It is searcély ter years since it Was peses 2 
iu force, andahas mot yet been fully extended to all the prvin- 3 
ces:. “To: an Englishman it appeers straage how any body e 
forced to bea soldier, to be oppressed- k ‘imself and thus — 
meunyillineomstrament of oppr — his fellow-subjects s butik “a 
i= a mreasure which has been thorouchiy reduced * practine be Se 
the Joar orent mI ii ite y po Mwers of the contine ent. No chaing ATTS 
o Reavy as those which are foroed and Heh — by 2 peop: 
on their own limbs: none sre sa re eady to make slaves of ofl 
as thdse who. are siaves themselves, . Lhe Bugs nd. 
anlar. are the only- great-armies essentially. 
Jowtess aud i¢ is a matter of con iulation fo tH 
az, country, that the over-a andaace of theep x 
= these provinces has furnished our arnnes with am enha 
crop of mili tea assistants, and saved us from the anpopuls 
and danger of forced recruiting. -Oa the other — wet 
not; as Purkey, a vist reserye of tmed soldiers, always. 
assombple at a- crisis, zad. costin —— 
— — gs ii — — 





ka 
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tis skilfal, that — č Unde — 

Ewpirs, and the head-quarters of 

etones at.once the: <“ rendezvous” of the reser 

=—erer side the nlarm may be; and ie 
Bro Štih folts they areas nozhing 
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; "af more certainly predicting 
fires we took up the Suve f; we were 
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Bulgaria 
mL otdavis, 
SAE eee ee 
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. a ae 
is on 





{irs pubscatione at the 
Sole, whiti have the merié of being thodatcss, 
pand the Works 6f an English and Srench 
favourable, if mot entitely 
a, at least in their auguries and auticipatuons, 
who take a much more sombre view of the 
= site of things, and consider the e ergy ofthe presei mo- 
a. sutiden is —— 
of 
haye taken a br: ighte Vic 


— the es San or Tai ages 
blis r geot gorama — — 


ngs of peace,there 13 s vas 
i _ aga them: Satenave tracts of country * ve =e 
z Aneroné -cifies are failing to YUN: 
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Ts, 50. Stee 
40,00.000 | 
12,00,006 | 
26,500,020"! 
14.06,000 £ 
-20,090,000 
1000009 
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— PaArSENT STATE OF TURRPY 
Rommeli ins (TOR Ce ee ee eee ee Owe eS eee 4.982 Uuras 
z 7 Alpan tan S sete g tht es se Sane OG rue sts phe 5 53 4 eh eeee 1,500, HE - 

“ tart akg Se eee eects eUrave cis lkbbsee ceeandewete 2.600.000 











— APMGHiaRG aotreas concen etree er 
ba Jews SR eee ees ete ewe er ase sere set e —— 179,8€3 
‘Pariars jue eres Te etee tee teeert cee eee ce eee ee ae) ZARB 000 
AYUS A da aAa ee — (eet eee aera eee eee hh * 4 eee eee ee 4.760,060 
SvPrans Arnii g Halters p eee eee eee eee eee reese tee 235,060 
< Dr D onra "aies erty Daa naa a eee eee eee 27.000 z 
iSu LS pee ene eee ew wer ere Eee Pee eer ene Set eee newer wee sewer £800,000 
5 r Wk OT DAG Bee —— Pek awe ee ee Retr eee am 80,000 
Grand To aleen — 35, 560000 
. Re. Pitvikuted sgain according io their religious persunsiong, » — 
we have a Singular spectacle. In india we have io deal “with 


Mohaminedans and Hindus, and come minor sects wha acarcel ye => 
appear above the surface. In Turkey the struggle as pot wees a 

YEohainimmedans and Christians, the latter being — — 
-tiimdans here, the indigenous and conquered race: l 
to these — there are Jews, Deuses, ba J 
g devil-worshippors, a remnant ‘of the 
| hut too inconsiterable to notice, and- ? 
sage edaus. ~ £he following table approaches corre 


Whi f Air méadens awe eee eee eee eee eee FEE Hee ee Fee ate See 20, — 
Greeks enissss 090 = 


Roman ga tł: oes Te Reem Re ET y POR eRe Rw tae ROR SSS 








Jews. +o Let ce rss eerererso ses sue — — 
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———— —— — as orderis rest pred 
ton is extendas — will cease to. be 50. emark 







“aziost period of —— for the local a stag 
s -the tropics, withovt « 
s gos SEARLS USE: 








a i Se — rS 
— x re ay — ` Eg UN tny yt- AY —— g — 
a ae — Apua $ Ri A i F n As aS ar A Rt ELIR 2h 3 —— 


O Sia y Tile, Wich wVais ssSclt oO: Sho-overtand ronte, to com 
=: re See ra ee ee Re ee a — 
= pois With foc product < ot + — awe aiwa F CRC TAIKI 
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* SERS ereat Gitios oi Rakes ere Mdee kichis such. au m 
aa can Supply. -Dwellers in India, we know nor te rea} 
anne splendeur of an orrent IASRIT IS WE TORSE NTA 

a eeur faces’ to the scios. suo, and tread wath Stow pac- the 
yi ee: ef. Constantinople, Snryraa,: Damnseies Bagdat, ana 
MILO, Coc vo can say that we have entered. into and reshized—_ 








‘ ~x > — — 
Se: ASRS of-tha eastern world. Ve have nothing Hermie 
Sa se — $ ° —— <* 
— — Sstaoeiz SS; the rOy id varied pAactuUrcsivencss OF 


aieas town. “Thongls 3 ai Yr wath the largest And moss 

| cent cities of Hiade osian, we uniwillinely allowed that 
— for one moment with. Shaw-and: 
aes erabent. — - Whe bazaars Leing covered in- are pro — = 
; NEREYE ‘oF the seasons, and they are au Terese —— 











fox we 
= Fhe- spectacle of the ba: eis And masques possesses TRE NaustLle 
— Gptercet, SGRIN ¥the-iormer, and amidst the inNam ans 


zot tio i ax — busiest ü — 





——— 
ae — gorner. of A paoiou 


; a eee ean — anges adie in ihe 
al airanrements, 2nd the nebie sorgis “for itis. 
— of ihe- m serchant and the fravetiar. Wille R Open 
“every side of the bazaar, saih their cool jountims 
marble Hoora, avd bales of mi —— se piled upin ie 
S — How diFereni from the shabb& bhaji dings — 
at shenscs whens the. tragciter ——— 
“the =sventher, or iho morchant 


rs. 


recti 
i nsadaiowtadgs 
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en fl ET i N 

S a S 
r — rE Phe See 
<a z Ss ee ee 
sucht toe 13, mye GeO done: —— oe SIW PALISZ witht Gi her — — 
— —— Pidivucly sittaied, ve ale mors soudy tone satiated. a ae 
— t + i- ~ >< YS at ee — — 
FEME word apor Fein and Sadie sae — the: — — 
Pe umedar 15 NGI mil the Chios estabh sheGs hut — 
tat Sf the land. Any convert from its tenete_eniters cost * 
— * . z -< Ka >A 

at- once: tOO- Ssrsai po th Gf ine ani péform= SYS ja ir — 





ranks of the — ii whom were form nerly rested teepotte 
evs of tbo state, she tadieature, and tho education oF FONE nE 
Gull the Native Wibiko SiE 
somumely, mod the Tori-cannotguite thake off bis preca € — 
ed notrens; but great charges may be expceted with thc prsou 
geneiatics. The mos ques “of the provinces arescioseds ten the = 
foCt-On-sue wind el, and in social life among the tower ordera; 
fee Christian is stitl in the lower positon: but tho C teepaes * 
Srini 2 priy —— — and ic him the strict Ses Gr CFG 
laws: are gr apicly unbindine : go where hes — — vad 
SivHHy, 1f hebe pr cpared to-be civil and accoumc ; 
seli — itoe go: ageinst his grar 1, to wima: 
: wd mosi mæ the churches 
“EneHed into Mmosg Hes, Or “Megradod to secular uses, he 
on reflection two fessons—not to set too muth value © n 
watis or maj ‘hie pillars, since the object of his worship dw Hs 
in temples UE by Handa and, secondty, to make-allowai 
for. ihe axejadic ces of others, and, withous nespeci ay: — 
spice or the one: to Spares when — power, as- 
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“fended wiih — tany C Er 
disjuaiiaed by their faith from: theirs 
_citeic province. Churches aid f — 
atout — — eins nisi 












“ic TUG PRESENT STATE OD TURKEY. - 


— 
ONONO NiS tito. be known tothe world, and we jimacine thot the 


— blood of that mariyrt syonid decide thé quéstion for the future. 


a Bhcasares for education have not been entirely omitted in th: 
hen Pew Saus of Government, And in 1846, a new system was or- 
— ganized; but it is necessarily in iis infancy, andits eflecta are 
eset Confined to the capital, and the service of the state in the 
= mihtary department. The strange variety OF languages pre- 


- Senta, 29 in Tre if, % SFC ant obstacic. Chea ‘arkish 3 1s the anguago, i 
SE pi tbe peling race, the Governme nt, and some ofthe provinces; — = 
— Arabic is the language of their — and widely 

— Se ES different dialects over Syria, Loy pt, Arabia, the 
coast of Africa, Mesopotamia, and Bagdad. — Han is the 
daicuace of a= nameroùs and weaithy community. (Greek -is 
Token in large portions of ihe European provitites, and 
Dou the- pe | the coasis of Fonas Phere. t - 
mali the shorea of ihe Moditerransan, the “Leva 























or fracelting European. In more remote provinces, what SIR 
shall yeninre to distingeish the conflicting fongnes of 
fhe Selayonian races on the West, and tho tribes between tine 
Sca.and the Caspian? An amusing anecdote is related, 


st) By. accomplished young. lady, who accom l 
gaian exiles to Dam — 


eerie istrese of four languages, ‘but unable to 
— any one of the residents, * Asiatic or i 
senn. T3 Sie spoke only the following tohenes, Croatian, — 
allachirn, Tiongarian, and Sclavonic ; “the story ends, tiat 
Won. a Ala notwithstanding, and was married next yoar 
erman : a interpretation of the magid words “*ich= 
— of the Emopear residents of tho. 
— those connected swith aoe Ton == 





= ea A 
EI o“ — 
— ee | 
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— vs 


giotts — qs eaking with- nal tior 


at 


——— — 


pror iSunced a corpse, 





TRE PUSSENT STATA OP IFRAT: PEE GAM Bs 
ica Soveriifn is on ar admitted equality, withthe see 
lenstime: yet what a vast ideg dos -ii give oi- the extent" & 
fend toi ortauce ot British Indias; when we find: that the revenues m=. 
ef Turkey. ate dess thea : -third of the income whiel — — 
dra from ane own pro Wine 4 independent of Sue para · = 
infiuence over the native powers: in the- matter of population, — — 


PEEP crtion do the-thirty-ive aliens. ander tiez 
sceptro of ihe Sultan Doae Eg the hucdred millions of ur subiecte 

ut Dua key is the only Asiatic country, to which Angic indies 
would-be brought into compar json, as regards: instiimiaus nak . * 
government: ritis witha view totbis compari son, that = — — 
its provinces, and nA haye seen much that was-cood and rauch Aa 














hat is to-be avoide: Bui will-a great nation condescend Sos * 
take exanipie from E spectacle of a ncichbouring Esapire; na 
oe er somewnat simuar cu cumstances to its. owen, striving tg adapti : 


rY 


Stred nnd appro ea pr incip Jes ot W estern Goveriment — 
un oriental people ?. Have the r,ulersveindia the franknes 
apa manliness to axow, like Sulit a, Abdul Medji er 

. Spredecessors, and hike — Mania 

‘and fixedly tR] path of. reform if Sf . : 
mour-or caste privileges? | 
advanta ces, denied by fortune to the rulers of F Backes 
have a boundless extent of executive strength, andes 


—— 
such. as few absolute Governments €F SE 
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hail: and now that the system.is foly TEE 
—— gme in fait work the expansion of the empire. is sc 
thenah ponenti — Deve province m anas 





— 
the Jutics oF the Government are. fine carrie” on 
; the Jimpire, though — chia 
SOF te head of the stato are — my 
cuted unhesitetmsiy.—W hile the. Turkisk $ “Pacha — 


berating or protocolling wath the. — 


ners), if leit — will have done the be 
(any Se ene ee l report quietly, _ “that ic has 
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412 THE PRENT STATE OM TURKI — 
eers are ao proynices, Which rise in periodical 
Sebel hor, wh en ealicu upon fo pay th reir quota to the state 
end no independent Pachas- ever and anon: tò threaten the 


existence of the Empiro by intestmeavar. On the other hand, 
the distance of the indian ports from europe still stops the 


Pe smi or: Wuropean capital, energy and skill, which flowing 
= Salone the Mediterranean, and increasing with tho increasing 
: prosperity of the country, will do more, and in a shorter perio. 
= than the svisesi regulations and the triumphs of state erke oe 


E. = she Bare hillside isto be covered — erry trces, F ths 
nee wine is te be forced to discorge its bi idem treasures 
atthe ne of steamers is requires to connect distant ports; 
k thesroc way ts to bc. Jad — to connect sea to séay ihe 
kish Government has but to sive the sicn, to make rcason- 
: scopncessions, io grantcos — of life ands woporty, and 
“ths ovérfowing-capital-of Europe rejoices to “discharge | 
— ae anew — The Turkish G overnmont fas” 
CO Eae appreciates its position, by openly proclamning equa 
nt tawo all — ani we cannot do better than “to OTIC 
the exaraple. Whether tLe Indian community is as yeb-ditted 
imo local Government, whether the coutry: 


aa == 
or * —————— 


SS 
= 












has been bro ghi i ea = = 
fhe To ENOR oF tuS assessment, and 
i] difficulty to the Furopean —— <= “srno 
he — weight on the whae- province, bub the harshness 
RO individials, that causes disc ontent: The mcasure of tai 


y bx en Carr red out in Srp 
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Bee A hion, Esg 


2. tener oF tii fate David Seoti, ESG: 


“YRF Burmese. Wars i 
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as 


e - ⸗ z y y — — 
3. Relinsons — Assam, — 


YY REN ‘the lest hope of the Burmess court was quenched: 
sud- their new gereral, who on departing to assume | | 
bad been ent éled * Prince of Sunset,” having been deiicd a — 
eecond triak. of “nis fortuve im fight. we tortured to kis. s 
oF execution, the British army unde “a | 
tinued to advance, until it ——— 
“tour days marok fiom Avac Pith mr. 
the trurimese com»niissioners, — were 


terms which had pre — been st) 

: reaty WAS concluded an the 2 ttih F DAMAGE 
The pleasing — of. th 

Lye DS — — 


empire é. Att chy and oppressir j 
adepied Or ~ thriving population Í — 
— — which braoded feverish €XUal,menS, Pet x 
essence of woe described in Bishop Hebets journal 8 * 
AIOE Hak rest, the fair valley of the bran ak 
— — “of Assim, or “=the unrivalled” i 
-ibe 5 blessingso% i 3 1 


sat a te yy 
49 * D 
* É 
Bit Å as 
* — ~ — * 
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‘She chaagsd the ipsniting oppram | 
=e magnanimous protection DE — Brinset Sees 
SP cing > taken at the same _time-c ae Ooms pe 


nected with the system udepted in the p 
Doth useful and interes — 


—— — 





oe ine SiN rit DAPULSION OF THE SU RIIKYY, =] 
Boo) bungalows, despite the bands of serenaders who sh ould ereu => 
a. atnbulace the prentises. : az 
oS) Wevyertheless, without ether defence than an arsbrelta, partiy 
xe Poe partiy by land, we -feached our diiney’s end in > 
= Baicty. It was the commencement of -the hot- senson when ap 
Swe emersed from tne Cossya Terai mis the plains of Assam: to 
Instead OF entonnteringsa rough country koa & savage race, 
FO entered a soft orecr valleys being a north-sastern corner 
4 =< o level with the land of Aucal — 
The province is a about 400 miles long and sixty nilles wide: 
Fhin its centre {ye from East to West the sacred Brah- 
—— — Wall are reckoned at from twenty- 
. e —— including parted: ch: hannels, spreads 
SS — brendin ow hile In T — — 
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North ice Te ‘Bias BA Sie 
: clear weather the snowy peaks or 

6G yn the rays of the rising ol set=- 

— ‘ndis clesed by ranges divi iding Assam 
OTR Abors, Ramtisy Sing hos, and other 
| sates South towards Bi 


Tuns the chain: afa 



















= — Sainn by Ranigodown we met a marriage “procession 
jaidens, fatrer than those of Ber igal, with good- humoured- 

OUE mtetiances, clothed in white robes, and C hanting a monotonous 
metlo si * mathe general aspect of the district-gnd people Was peace: ` 
oP and happy. The —— eee emal and —— — 


= 
— 


ed fund — the. inhabi. 
i with Bone H 












| : é ee Be T 
toy avd TIONN patriarchal revercace — hy t the: young se 


towards the old, — 
But in the sudder stations this character haa sadly deteriorated 
d Fherce, exposed to manifeld temptations, feebly resisted 


Gu. 


by lessous in schools, many are corrupted bs bagentuence and 


example, many atte empt an nsuitable imitation of moder = — 
— 


western fashions. and this) with 4 half conscious re — 


tnouch they — still ask— ; SEs 
= Tow are we wiser thal our niiads ate tost, . 
By winds of knowledge on-a sea of care ? DES 
Flow are we better that we hir diy fear, — — 
Yo break the laws car fathers held most dear ?” — 
The Miisuimiss micht procera 
“Apmg your customs we have chang ad c'en Tow, 
The noble garb im Nature's wisdom gtveny = * 
ilere too will be congregated the tribe of seryale Gap 
ang havgérs-on about- the courts, False —— 
— — in soient, servants protegie} 5y siit 
E E EE E ae 
—“ rat“ — “te ate: 
Scott. who was appointed in 1823, and continued 
charge of hisimanifold duties, extending along the whole f nor. 
eastfrontier, until his death in 1831. A monument to his” 
mory, erected at the pubic expense at Cherra Punji, — 
n the high estimation in which his services were-beld. Srni ay 


— —— 
ae 



















— =a Here wasa “stout man, — about 

~ and m Marching across the heights between ‘Ge 

Winslow, he used to harness a couple of poe 
Was — forwards by the trace — his} 


tts BE bio 


FRM Meos: 





ETO ASSAM SINCE THE E) 


fo ar Service duties: with litcrary pursints. =A visitor would have 
Stound on his akelyes translations fom classical awihors, choice 

| Heticus.of. De Koo; Mrs Radchtifs,.&c,, while petGhis. own cas- 

— G aclection,” were ranged such favourites as Rasselas; Pho- 

— ‘Mas 2 $% Kems: S ae rie: Paradise Eost. 

— mre wori which ker sécularty cot through was mostiaborions. 

oe We cammenced | — reports at day -break before ising, to- 


— Asarda peon he dressed land bre: Hias ted and then passet the 
— —uerry, where J be rent ined till sanset, wiem ieee 
ni d refreshing waik im his garden. 


aaa a — preferring tbe ssystem of learing -complainis 
aa vore to pat öf- written depositions. Mr. Scott rephed-ac- 
Mme to the Assam forni—<< Swergo Deo,” Cicaventy lord,) 
— eélestial “er 7 PAR can reehiiect every: thiag 
sho born, snd — we go fo dinner wee fk = 
—— boek said during the tay, stiicrefore we writs dow? s 
swe Herr.” p 

Fs daevourite sport was hunting the wild boar: this amuce= 
meni, wren at Goruckpore, before his ens, animent to Assam, 
YE rownd follow- in the hottest season, on horseback, and sonis 













do ywa 

“After pass = broa the pend? EO ichards — 
Bper tz was made over in 1828 to the: cris: of Cepilan -= 
Sonics patho with fhe command of a Toca! COrps of As- 

mi ent infantcy- TMs Captain Neufviliehad Ssen imeharges 
— 7— department during the late swar, in which 
macit "had done’ good service to the _ siate © 
nce * the Burmese-near the: Who 
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ee Sa Cie a ae See 
SQuare’ poop yeecs: or er cant 
nas y Cultivated. |! opulation,, Reyena 
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a ee a a e 
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Ime — — of the oin 
proportions, Viz. :— 


—— A — — — — a ` — — — — — — 


Mahome- Cucharis,.; 





Slaves, 


— and de pulated, is ill bls to ban any — 
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* sive — of- — Mocre —— ma this 
S reei in the case of, woe : 





the. ballcchonie eng = 





tnosb inclined. to say, “* we shall never see theig. = like 


Eport. Po tais they wouid cling and hang cal Pese C = 





Satire — genco cannot yet be placed upon the censuses = 
AB auproxin mation is obtained } by taking account ef houses sba 
hats. and muitipiying by Sve for population. The revenue wr 


Assam seems to have been stationary, if a6 has mck been dae. 





is epidemie sickness, by which, dering its prevalence, abows™ 
Ki 900 menare computed to be carried offout of 7,00,C00, imme 
the course Of six months Hence the consequent enom gels D = 
mentot juncle and Sar. cause -utually rasa ching, — 
Phe Kuly and smaller chanucts | veccme filled with deaa cii = 
tis, the crops can scarcely be gathered im, and tillage propor: 78 
tionately suiters, Ali this SR to colonization: as 4 aan 
Ee pedial measure. Already are pe O pie beginning te orosā theses 

tossyah d Naga hills in migration from CULV — 
— chiefy- as shop-keepers™ and servants. Aé: the 
time, m bette Snirit oi soltccpccting exertian: mgt te l 
all means, cncouraged. An idle-and vain people are- inol 
to flask only towar ds oficial — about the courte tors 


< P — 


—— the past three ‘or four years. Attempts to. 
Force at unnatur ay would, of ¢Surse, resultin disappointment — 

But prudence and wisdom may effect gradual amelioration- 

The Srst thing 3s to discover the causes. Of these a primaries = - 
—-- e PER 


3 











habits were checkea by some of the old haads, at whom, 
wathout being wholly “€ daudaisres. semporis:acts,? we feck 4 


ás altercd when Fuste =k 2 38 


osums. staged oe eee 1 


restore by eolonization,. Nor ought % 


— vehement warning, that 


— hatay peasauiry, a country" 5 
WLen onte destrorodp tak ever bes 


-Bhi nemir is such a ————— wat we ate Sto 
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ASSeO CIRCE THE CX POLSON OF -RE ——— 


ent pew baat be carried ont. so astoa -oda — * — A 
tor atliek ra G ut Secure cYreater Bermaner ree a ; i 
pārae tim 1 í EDU : forrest suvan bee: & ano nr ie — 
te SUT LTE my propery - VAS5S6Ct ASS Gt uestion Of oognste ere — 

lehi and cticat utility. We- wer im prassed by 
COLVEeLsAl i tots sudeci & —— mii itary Acquaintance 
in ali rt o: the country..nnd forced to confess thats 


d, in principle at léhs® re them to be doing: H oi 

uties and those also of obseutecs at a distande, < l 

othcr pursúits, and enjoying a better rámuneration. 

Bui toe neaist wn formie @ trus — oF the merits af — 

case, tet us first exp! i —X tect. the Bature gig oe 
p ésent plan. 

A subaltern officer, stationed afar off np the — eg 


cal reciments 6 — 


wea 
m 

» 

p 

Lad 
ioe 

: 

0 
~ 

~ 

iaa 
ri 
“ 


fautry, his real object being te obtain a suntion. 42 cit n 
ri Y. rie ATTIVceE. and in Shi course ot x Fear ina y 
come. adjutant, when soon after e bas / 


pressit dutice, a place. im c erry — 
makes his Balnam to parade antl to hisi 
aad 2s transformed into the “ Huzur 

an *— inf! 1es1ces -oi native servility —— 
af alti-commaiiserate the t 
peticormins military duties, aud eyen to — — 
it-shouid perchanc Cause his return to. the —— 

tis casy te ese — — iiy 


nipi vemor 
h —2 


* J 
Wainer comraae Re 


—5 Stait ———— should b be. in ited | i to f 
= ifs supposed that a rule to that ‘Sect, style 


SS guenvial Act, exists In abeyance, “Phe pre fee 





3 tik CEN 
ats Some imitation should be fixed” te me 
piecivil ap a ye a Wargo; a. 


a ad E 





; . =+ = TY - K ` 5 : 
ofBce 3> IP- -OIV UUs DUS UrEees That 3 ii R sftoyY 
> - - 1 Pear i 
One veurs trial in his new departinens, shor Wahoo res d 


Dake up his mind upon retaimpugver quitting it; and shoul] 
choose to abide im ervil om; A ká at hrs n im e should corse to 
ba borte npon the si retigth of his regiment. hrs eeenis n 
ponsble and equitable 2A theneh the dormer plano! 
frin some judicious and iuotcrate limitation “6ftame would 
perhaps “prove more simple and conformable- with custom: 


SH such reforms beiry ever, in justice, prospective ; without, 
Gmapporre<2 tie expectations or aflecting the intérésts of pro- 


če Jsent i~~umbents. 
pumorcoveroebile te Gisadyaniaes of too frequent change of 
Sa el is Allowed, there is also harna n m-a contrary extreme, 
Er Sa" almost an kiom thet the sume person should not\-hold 
= Se powerin. the same locality beyond a deffuite- panes Ee bore 
nt may bo excepticns, but such is the rulo. -V o have Keir 
| rm mentioned as instances in point, though the partica might 
% Gaye reported di fere ntly themseives. * < Dnnecded 






S the yetcran on the Singe 
— are sucn appo intments s alto; goth er =e irom their pe — 
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i 
-di terinin peeupati 
<a F é e"ofinterest 
són -e —— a 1 bis distri, but NE ponsi Seting their — ——— 


—— —J 


— — * p 





ed pIGtys of the polished Addison. We only indice pa si pene == 
thesa yct — gud more enduring meditatio "OVER, 








Sani SINCHOTHE MAPULSION Of THE RORREBES a8 


poga azote surprise, if we sumetimes. Imá Guat: man se Ji 
; - 





















situate ged; having quitted home. when almost 
Seige to look up fo, te eq * (Oo esociate withy Th — 
——— bs y vena! denendents, — Be > < STS. we 


=t0ins and méan sentiments, are ae mies unfavourably. affacted — 
my suon iniidonces hs that. tr acasttme themeelyes— Ue shag č 
at yes; and comp: pe the Baie) "@3 among them:élves, Bre i = 
S0 < T — — A 


hh. snob places gbovecally an carly taste for literatiro, and aida. = 
casket scleetion "of bookey nón muita- ssa —— isa 0 : 
happy and yalaable endowment. Woitlont im the iesst- Ae — 
deprecialips, or untler-esiimating, the advantage and pleasuse” 


of eou¥vorsational. and coavivisl intercourse, yet he at least daas a 
Jom fe el any long sense of Joncliness or want. of COR PAL, - 
a0 h: as les red to listen to the -tender and Te verentiat vaen > 
of Virgil, orto enjoy the refined hnmour, and adimise tna — Mc 
ment and consolation, "which religious: — — 
atone. able to afford. — ae = 
The foregoing yiews may. assist towards” ng tu 
— about the alteration of furlough — 
in «gitation. Wee think it may * possibl ‘e by this means 
remedy ‘th. 3 impe rfectious of the ——— stem “of — 
in a way the most aoceptabie — ior — 
— eenoration of bd othieers themselves. © — 
+ Raturalty a vebas to — osticars $ 






— — 
cing a Eiger number of — 

ana temporary duties of acting appointments. 
ins the tune of furough'in mines to the i inadec 
ona year, we would rather'eztend the prviieg 
— of three, and encourages or t 
Alte E every reven —— — 
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e — „and — pe Se — 
the ; he í 5, 
s) *— 
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fi SEs ASSAM E SCOE THE OF THD ULES ARA 
as — 
destination. Nor was ihe hope== 
BK wde pp] wed. ÀA strangei formed OVE ery mark. of y ‘Ome. ana 
Pes pe hospitality whicn: iscme reapectsrécatted the siorics of 
— fedan diein the days of the olf Nadoba. Here the srasefi.: 


Shika Stub curis- rts swan-hke neck Abore the marom oi žin py 
Sn sned cinine-table, the cotton jacket has not here suec:inbed 
tp solemn English broad clofh; but what- changes, vicanoios; 
— to a few brief years prodtice: within sack 
= staal communities * uns the past ton years now many 
as caspiring Oticers have been cut off in-mid carecr! We nave art 
Seth EES the piace of bork * the lists ¢ of their € fect 5 A AVE been 














| ; who. Yemain : the ronl stone * AS Bien ARS * Tok 

1¢ -epitap b expressing sorrow and-reoret has been imecribed: 

S that survivors- besin-io. feel as. though. — generation Were 
Eto ass away t= * at Se 
‘relation with the Horder AP tives bening a — 
— frontier fie of hills -surround-= 
— the plains of Assam exter nds abcut 500 miles on either sido 
Sot the fiver... These are inhabited by ra: more ci fess 
—— difering from each other in ee — dicss, and 
ustom “No apprehension need be entertained of thei 


ine SEON and venturing to attack WS Sp othe _ 










ot 


No. ae courage or activity can render 3 air 98 
À E wid Fiilagérs> armed oniy with bows- or: 3, and 
s h ough Tp. < dows,” a match for European Ference AS = 
Daphne, even amid the natural advantages” or ieee 

di they possess in the steeps-and passes of their Jaike 
sses andeed a battle between a modern force, foh 
upped, thoroughly. dyrilied, and commanded by Briti 

Hice s and. a ——— of naked “startled and yelling: ———— * 
ni See inon equally “25 a! a battle = —— Betga 
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AE SINE THE RPE SION Ee tar Soeren a — 


— between wie two sera atiended 


violence SAST — witho ut sectumag adequate 

Re i omen tain Bes, Zo ——— non-interference will rer 

Sea Ga@dise of svstematic patie? ue, forbearance, and Adari 
mia pari “of the officers smpioyed, without ow hich seme 
(250% aay present some occasion which may be farined into a ž 


piix Zla, Wor does it appear that qifiétness Will Da Heri 
preserved by multiplying- a number of political agentas 
our: aging any ind tulgence in €xperimcital diplomacy, tE 
by restricting officers in Charge of districts to fhe performme : 
of their civil duties, more especially as the only charme Sti 
information is throuch a principal of one of ths two parties, 
“with whom” are fe own shbordinctes, who * follow on thee 
same side.” The wild manis not heard. Bui let us —— foe 
Hiisi Hone. 

Reports are sentin by the agent on the frontier, that 2 
of hill-men have cut of the -heade of another tribe, whe 
nearer the plains, are not sorry to cal themselyes “$ 

spedition is prepasted of —200— —— 
=aprainst the grain. to serve as coohess 





Ld 
peg 


Saneles through passes, wp rocks, for several A 
== — ane nicht within a few hours’ march gt the hostile will E 
FA “friend” Teads the Way Op an unde mded patis Eras 


rise there is a massacre inthe village, the cottages — 
=m pigs; fowls, grain destroyed. A report is sentir | 
ee rate a — some. fevers. “Bre 
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MP kGRAS SING Lie EA PUUSION OF TUE BURNI 


Poke one mare ivatance, «Sp POSC. Q Sallant cap sin, dorms 
tached avith tiso Companies tọ maintaina hne of conmnnica= 
Hon Fle receives a Hravado from sthe.chicis of same. hiileric 
wnueard-of inner vilage Fhe messengers come dancing np, 
each brandishing two shady spears Gn either hand. They “bear 
A challenge to come and sce what the musket can-availsoninst 
ae spoar d Our scaptain accepts, and, on arrival; being $ 

Sveteran iu experience, and with: 11 as gentle-aa le ia beaye, he 
2; Shien: Sit his men within range of a row. of tr 222, and bids: — 
eo ike barbarians behold. At the Grt fire the lower boughs 
RER TAURS H the ground” -The panic-stricken tribe petition to 
Sa be< our. friends. dhe petition is permitted to Jie on the camp 
Bs table, and=onr Captain congratulates himecit, like the firsti < 
eariy octhcer of liurope under Buonaparte; that-he has noi= = 
| arts Hying being. TER Sa 
=. Saet Ue add a friendiy! waring, that the. ERTI ot — — 
— =f lower Gultivation -reqmires the use is — — by 
z8 me the Britis secer, fest: his own fine .$wirtae and more: delicate 
< Hocome habituated by degrees to their dissembling and 
rex hb ee and recoive deteri oration from too: close famil) arit x 
si 
a. a 











ri iow and pensual r natures- Politicalcanacity is mos t truly. — 
sted, not-sby — — of processing a) vas — 


arte = eee patketh up rel Hy — — 
uid the Commander-in Chief follow the erie — ti 
SoS es General, and yisii — we —— 
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iacks npon the savage and unprofitable — — 

the jun sles on boih sides of the Brabmanwtra: lmagina tien cad 

neare Conceive wiider scenes than are antroduced by ine ooi 

bac in Assam. Suc ie: aw ful silence upon the wast untroddeu cam 

=) anh Geserf solitude among the dense and lofty piglie 4 

unpo uted e iearness of the deep rand rapid water: We 

* red the itcment of a shikay party, the carly meet, 

nut-door — uc, the cvening conviviality; the EE 

Skoke Aaa ge avain the ‘forest chace: -Wez haye secon’ + s 

pricked egrs of “n=reyal tiger, terror “of neishLeuring fields; 

slow themselves throuch the Jong grass justin front af age 

_ Hapetient elephant, When it was knocked over at one- sion By 

— friend on om righi, and carried — like x harvest amid-the 

outs of = ‘Villager s.. At times a.sinsie male bufalo wiis 

take up his position negara ghât, or ora “road, Bae oe 

mihbabttants cf The neichbsurhood from approaching Ox; oA 

unlit some adventurous -hero sballoid the locality g {i 

—— monster, . Fhe-shooting in. the Bast may Secam- ie 

— objecGen than- the hunime ‘‘ferocions — 

— sassy nle of the buffalo, and ite passive sl 

sins work of slaughter coarse anc? — fitting — 

—= se Passionate ~ pnrsuit of those who. hike! unhappy 

— dispossessed of their better wits under = in uence- 
untmendiy Minerva. 

Büt let “us nowo leave scenes: of viole nee 
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koe 


= whether — —— — 
of the je 






= He Peneowraged. tl the RAE 
at Gowhatty. -Fhe proviace k 
tention of the — — 


ajili be zor —— 













upou the the level of the plain 
The -attending npon ahem exertions during the past 
Soen vearsa. has not yet been “visibly “manifested, tbo ugh 
= there is solid round for believin go, that considerable preparation 

A gradually being ctfected. Ina letter litely.-received- from 
| an oplightencd native gentle: an of Assam, acqiainted with 
eetk Jiible,- and — désirous of promoting “education 
=e ameng “his countrymen, lie expresses his conviction that bhe. 
Betaissionary. cause will be much hindered from the. odpm 
a hich the sabebs. first brought upon themseclves-by their mode 


i oE Living, and aiso 57 scoMine and deèriding Hinduism.’ E 


e ANSAN ENCA Lath EX PUGLSION-OF THE PURMESE = 
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not onr desire to allude svithout cause to unp! easing facis 
=> * 
‘afleness and fulness of read are fruit fol soure es Qi- ee 


* SS ue causes — are not wanting, 
ish —— „opinion: ache: . 


ty thon {hinge Soar ae account (oh a aiy 
— the Assamese, notwithstanding. the zealand = => 
S of the missionaries.* To. deal. with respectable = 

on patel ground, must indeed reguire special qualifis — = 
Sording to our notions, ihe missionary should hare- => 
2 — should be not unversed. in Sansdtit, = 






eS. a. 















Cap milton. Sah ‘ana oF neam — 
ore, by eke ote Captain Gorden, both 
| — amid, än, assemblage oia 





























wees 


— — eae 


web-hehaven natives, attorded enna: — ‘and 
a — thonetits. avhie bh wii oten ‘be Tenen aagi FL 
Prosene oq the occasions: = Phe plan of tho Peprtenm 
kahkah S taken írom ar oldiparish Church an phe — 
and though emall and simplean rS artèngi 


= ehoct of the whole building, particularly of the infer’ 


ne 


Fary hipacsome and ecclesiasizeals it Consists of a nve. i 
Tasancel weli proportioned; æ side tower ot masss- {m 
a tne aorth-w est, etd cE the Gave, — Berth porch: ere 


feat — * * windows are filed wch stained claws; — or. 
aal Bows: — encaustic “tiles, — _of the tower — — 3 


sittings are — — v 50d, nor E the effect eu 
toe well-constructed thatched . rodf, supported Bes pat 
DEKAS an A oF JED $O the Vit ey ith whieh the —— 
ihe ‘Bree ont coveted in the edifice. mAdbae real and. 
Tn 19504he Bishop of Caloutta’ frst visited, oF 3 a Fie 
Searnestlangnage; ** took possession ~£” Assam — Tacos 
 gonsecrated Christ Church, Gowbat. 7 together ean — 
buntat-eround, savea founth part, “hich was reservact fe ort 
tise Oi dissenters; —— confirmed oF Ca itas 
Å chaplain of “Assam was appointed im Les, (the pon e 
had previously been parocitatly united: — ee 
cure embraced all. the six sudder- stations: 
Lowever, being effected, fhroach the: — Bi 
a oe ee connected” with t heda Cts 














ian fo visit the stations of ‘Sylbot Pe Cherra 

pue fothl- püblco-provision forenearly - thes — 
“Frontier consists of altAssistant chaplain; at au esp 
“rupees. Qne may suppose that —— nE 
⸗ stil — an — of aes 
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fperalit 
br oon $ í ; 
jones Deen away on Eti e oi: al F 
thetesc remiticd P mia ye umAcCen ü 
won to tne [yi ni d- -aA : pa 21 ewer họ j lue to 
the cen MSs eplirit wh =. opte av f ire ind endes irs: 
bat it tin pti iy 50 tur > be i l r| tast 
h APE LES DA dhai iti Ol i Ti Sif S. wi h 
less CR. TE be c is i i T inan m Sik vut- 
` atatioin, Lhe circumsian: MM TO GS re 12) Meaty Tre 
— octsw="oct difi nt from those or. th ariv why Th 
P a absolute Claims and i aA rs asserted And exarcised by Reiiish 
— rigate Cause d great cistinction.in the position which they 
eit ia their churol from, that miore reasonable one Avhighsis 


| ~ ornupied by the mitis ‘ters of the reformed comasunions._ vye 
* eat rinsic mert may somelidigs Ou 28 Vite 
— ‘therefore int rit may t-halaa fied . 
2% Aag ve R, tad- mike an coeasionpnal exe epres, yet asa genere rulo, 


Be an ttri sag — nur Lá l al not exp cte G. nor supi PnabeTab 


» gzitts t ed. if i ‘at i i i Li ` kE rotesi : Mm sters, 
“however Bivneere ia their ‘SALON, OUT O luviteud Dy the 


b 


te engage themselve. to accopta situation — T wee y 
ERr. inadequate — For in this world thesgause of tel 
pom tcseth may ie arih of mairect! suffering, | tts niste: 
p plas acim, neficient and di ent pos 3 — 

mt te > the. moral and Teligrous An AE « 
* ‘there: 3 i0 point in which assistance is im yra cay needed 
paren Pin teac ime them some better methods of treating anu re = 
Thie Faickness. Not that the Assamese aro destitute of both = 
diens and Materials for the art of phytic. Lhe couiry prós = 
* —* Medicinal plants and shrül 18, — — ae mia 
“whe à > : are extrac Lets sa lita prs spaig a “TD ong their mo iaa 
X Somi è of these are etill remaining, san rehes’ Ta he Es 
tive yt- “and the In itaka TES s Le; Burua visits. Gow = 
She aen A gmg — pun Tow «J * 

aen ee ase -romedje ane 
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SAN nee THRE Ia PULSON 6 — meg 

Zá 

‘he ath ioaphere Sp pT Gsar\ . the herometer low; the lentes’? G. 
geeeeubsidinge after the jiood >. the il-drainca = 
mam pontine m the air are wafted odours can mud; xoalayi- | — 
OUZ SGHLilaces are aciei GPON by a strong Un Thea $% Uuo - ` 
mas beard, ** th CHOleTR 15 Apps arig; FOS and drama = 
resouni! im procession through the street. Idol fgures are” et 
Haced on the river banks, and their sherrid faces are Gal i 2 
encircled with tresh Mowers.  Moromg and évenmge the — icy 
uf prisoners are carrying away the recent deathe to cash ipto — 


the mvexr. Ons the sands. the-relations are burning their dead. ee 
liere a — pauper has tustened a zope round the neck obei = 





















: cOrpeeyand is tugging it by jerks along the road toa gb&s Por — 
fifteen days the plague reigns ubresisted. — bere a keranee ae * 
Bucherry aska lenye to co home, feeling ainwell.- kie returns toi — 

= pice noe wore. Here a Sip: ini, taking wim ata target, f 


piri: the triewer, and as removed by his comrades to the $ 


= tal- Fhen- the fresh cases-assume a nnider typos 
— -yield to medieni-tireatment, when itean bó- i 
—— meantime a e number of children, newly * 
— stout “babns,~ thoughtiess sipahis,° ave been swep 
Ehe present edic al establishments s the Mofussil are. 


= j, “uneqral to the sudden additional demands im such s Oroi 
mee Jf will surély be allowed that t6 im aroye the sanitary: — ae 
= tion of such districts, isan object dèserving the —— *raest 
Meee and immediate exertions, while some jecal . — — t 
== ry — be devised, which may be ieee ; 

= tie 
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‘Tearhing to read is now the chief means: 
Was preserved turough the troubles of — as 
fed s£ here a — and -therë a little” by -a dimini 

| :brabroans. A Government's hoot 


























A f IRAI 
mhiy cf t te a Shinto uni l l 
Y yl - f i i AFUE los DY T} fi 75 i 
mc ry r thaster.f he ofica of Gove: rent anspecto 
of schools in Assam: Although we may hope that the locaPloss 
may- have proved a gencral-eau, we far, however, that the 
RLCCINGE L O itr + COI ipe tent i abuses 208 met with extetia: ye 
re if xvG may rUe; by one who receauy apphed for ihe 
lution of a simple equation, which, being © <plained, ve “sv ae 
——— jous of @xplaining before his first class ( Bnglish® Da as~ 
* Reghing the pedagogue io be rather upe piai, N askan HINK 
St l e 2 what avas the value of <, to which | ithe 
OLGO that onesuch couiilions, — Lo? The is = 
— ay ; i 


= “scholars may be -aistinzurshed from the bengait by thoir polite = 
— PENES sion of s Goodmorbing, sir, when You are taking your] 
ening ay TY 2. Wecanntot toc X for much $ Qé l benefi Trew 2 floria * 


ctyloot Composition, orn disp! lny at (so-called) examinations Nor 


js there much trae valu: i| the mere art-.of reading, watheut 
t com 1s ppiy of standard i E Uhe most į ractical 
i ~ + 1. ` : $ : j I 1 ` í 
ees Walt DE, LO-21ve Cchimsren oF ić las i na pol es, 
pady fac ility pi readin; nud at the’ same time to flood 


country with cheap editicns of sterling Claesié: worksy reac 2e 
piain bub clever: Way, of subjects, mor al, suciah,. politics — 
ioa, calcidated%to awaken tho- intel eaby=00 2 — 
prif, and promote a libéral, énlizhtened, aud rational a 
among the paople. But would nof suc *h a result be prejudiciais 
te ‘thei affection to Govérnment ? Such an asséeriion wë uli ne 
— pon “* the powers thai be.” -At the sameé tims We nia 
— 2 gradual éxtension of se if-eovernme nt will be — 
of education... Nor -are* the Assaniese deficient in he 
plifications requisite for the dischazge of —— xox 


iA the capt: appoinimenter atiberally educated A Bares 
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SINCR THE LNPULSTON OF THE BURMESE: 432 me 





rgd where’: STC LSE = J = ‘e- nelG mi hish ier honour — 
-E abie Hpi iF Lhes 7 reverse gi the CZES gi ihe magistrate, 
S0mmoni.y i EA chool-master and the doctor AL — 
| ka i j * 13 J J = * 
mM cGonoh., Imr i urnest we would ssk, is treating the mioo 
| ijne, t! cracter of the youth of a nation, — FA 
ng a wretch to gaol? ‘wr ts aiccctiy proi Be — 
i « < . = — * ~ 
— ih, supermtending haspitals; above, 
— nd sa ADS irom. prem: ature den th; 2 lesa miar: 
i: l T ar ne t ne oo Jlections Of a distri ct 7 Yet ws bila: À 
ad Commissivnére’ assistants T osii me handsome salvis m 
* x = pd — 
Ay wad popular duties, w * is the remuneration e“ theses * 
` 


: — = 

petia azo entrusted with the comparative ly painfal and n= 
ERI See 

' fashionable task of teachers and phy sicians? This unequabseéa 












~ p + a — —* 1* i > . 
| of salary mast be felt in anv state but in a local habiteGor 
cit, A —_—- ; A i tible. The temper of the > — 
LHR ti: D if is Lik y = PIDID if t il Í 2 © pre- ere 
i ` i F r. : 
sent rac l Ssa me ins naturally too much dege nerated 2to:- 


fervility towards otticials, with insolence towards private nens l 
qad many are the inconveniences, gs welbas annoyances s i 
must be often undergone by respectable members. of sc 
who, unfortunately haye not € the honour to be” collec 
pmecist.ics. — diany are the “ wrongs, which patient merite 
unmvorthy takes;” especiaily if the officer of the district shoa 
hannen himself to be a parventt, Can we look orave i some 
nE tha ey fire ouid sometimes find Ca pice asi > 
Tekne Women of Assam may bë cilicd unon the: a belie 
-educated than even their husbands, thou 
-objection entertained towards the schooling 
vreover ‘a degree cf common- ox 
dar tion held y ie ere 
by an old officer, who “ou 





























this, as Ate sisters do in other — of the | 
tr ue anw Assamese mother makes no — — -to 
riheologic discussion, her fúgers are —— * 
® patent piano, yet who shall deny her the 

Bome sk: nre of woman's mission, if she devotes ht 


» ct — her husband; and — 
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Te S45 

—— r foa? mes W coan the Moshi = cee 

P > 1 s * 5 * 

ms edtave been taken by the Baptist Missionaries. is th E 

a QENE 2 * > Sere Sta isk 

a ment at. their smissiog ora aL OIDART «of the irzAad or i 

Se ee Mon] ihly paper, Jay ateg to. religious, selentifc, an gongi H 
= “sire Re Wy at the moderate pri: G Of cus rupees per annum» 

i gE paper is taken -by 2 tee body for distribation-amene ser- 

eats and childrens ft is- rendered more popular by iN Gsiva~4 

ee Hous, albeit — — ru ide} 7 engraved At-present. “The on- i 

. = z 1 t > = » 

cives a c ketch “the three picturesq ud toniples onne. 

Li F = - * È 

SPA band of ‘the ik: winch Ignes rly CWO nies snare., its’ Water: 
[remarkably sot £4 and bline; and- during the cold scasen:is 4ree; 


iented hy Vaso flocks Oi gre y- Leese, winch comic sw copies 
down Bas troops at abou toas. M., as the foo begins to clear oft,’ 
8 sad reniiin indolently feeding, quacking and sicepimg with: dees - 
— “ander wing, Sutil 4 5p. aL; wren ther Spite in parues os thoy’ 
> eime, and go to pass the nicht on the sands of the ‘Erahmapubrs 

r 


— some tw — es ofi Phe y Rre preserve a” D vréneral-col Les 
= sent,acd the natives explain the shen omenon by the gess 













= + keeping the hours of oucherry;” whi ch stands em the park af, 
— 
See saries haye further translated the, N< ew Testacunds 
samese. with some portions of hei — 
, (though ports aps“ nöt ahoaye Judisions > hum yer ok 
Reearding the distribution of the Scriptures; we! 
Ria express Our opinion with candour, andilwe shoul differ 
A many eminent names, our judgment has, at least. not beer 
Hed without cbaczyaticn. = = 
S — Got -keep back the word of God-from any of 
ratio: mal creattires, but we- -would endeavour io cou, 
= ab BC as, ze render its EUN as profitable as possib} 
. Sonyinee the old plan of — for, disiri; 
i mer, ipa , Dore expo 
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——— LM. SINCE! SHS. EXPULSION OF THE BURMESE. 


i> thereanydintnnation in the Pible thst suci a- ure og — 
JANEE maplated * ? + — 

khe tsste displayed by the brahmans in issam, M the — ea 
Of Ses fur_then temples, and in the exterior 2 
of the templk thei mselvyes, surpasses that exhibited by their. * 
vester masters, who, in .our generation, are venorally= 






uut im the reies aud principles of arf: On > a-hill — — 
ris upon Gowhatty, stands the temple: of Ramakh as Fe oom 
Puented by pilgrims from distant parts ‘of india. On s betes 
fat the Durga Puja, many buffaloes are anoualig — by — 
ssc loncating their necks, until they can Da severed at-a blon — 
athe — minister. The name is generally” trandlet — 
— Goddess of Jove,” and the zillah Kamrup, as the “land. of” Ti 
ust, Gut there scem to. be no necessa ry reasons for putting mise 
worst int erpretation on the w Be while somre have cxi plained it = 
SO mican ** tho “land where aes ers. axe heard (hy, the goded + 














Eye think=themaitural interr Drog tion would be“ the land of tos 
Another famous tempie — at tiaju, on tbe norih è 

— “sthe river belew- Goöwhatty, and is visited nöta — 2 
~ l tindus;bat by faithful Budhist devotees from B — 
Burpetah, with its rude But —— 
——— round of chaanted services, its lamps — 
=a the sitata; shedding a = dim religions beht nancial 
ea@visitor a not unsiniilar impression frora what is felt by 
Bane the Roman Catholic form of-worshi 
— Ehe ground about Tezpore, thes E 
=—“mentigned in the Prem — is stew ell w wi 


— he — —————— 
— ro olabořatoly ornam 
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p — 
— of ee. secem never to’ “have | + 3 hist rep — — 
ie aps be conjectured that these. fragments were the pr 
Parations for rearing temples in. honor 
ptbars, to the north ot Tezpur, whese1 
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= — 
soe “priee; the—<nitivaiad arts and. i mechanical power of pass 
: — * Wengra' Hons, 
Sa proceeding =: ipwards, boyond Dikughur ¢ towards Sudya 
and the Jscalime Hands, the traveler passes on thr: push wild 
“Sand romantic scenery. Wea reach the Spoteavhere- the waters of = 2 
the Branmaputra from the Gast, moet togethet with the waters ; 
So oi Bho Dihius, Sowing from the nor th-cast borders of China, = 
Se end with tle waers of the Dihong or Sampo; which towing —— — 
COSS western rcyicns of Tarfai y, and carving: to thésouta cea 
Ss wean A cka of Abor “hills; unites -hencefos! tho with se" Sen — 
St Srother rivers, and tho three proceed maj jestically sad pars — 
together in their seuth-weste rm course tO the cteot == 
=ocesn,~ Aboye. the scene of itis grand junction, the channé) oa 
of the. ‘Southern braach, the Brabmapatis = becomes more de- =e 
enod by banks laden with dense forest: stones 2nd boniders — 
Regia twine the sides, and to cause tapide the bed of ite =s 
ees. fhe water becomes more clear and cold, and the nivor” 
— Yoasstime the character of a mounttin stream = = 
= 95 Saiucta y afternoon, in the year 13—-;a little Heat — 
mece canoes, carrying three gentlemen with their servants apai = 
“eine, plant: have been seen quictiy peddling up this latter a 
= The eek cou ot the panels. were reflected in 
| anting sun ap] ered lenge drida 
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= The boats erd 2 — 

EOR enan and a Freach Priest, — vere 
| ashe — the farthest Cbrisiians ree net 
at ex dinner fo sleep in their seven 


/ the ave Protester ofic — 
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—— Gey 














ric banks, amd on kot! $ 
Lbompgeceupmerced. Then a 35 
fumbiss dowa tue Sirena. 
have beén BUrDptTi 4 5 y% S 
Shien hoir g] timber and the game. becomes for scare. Weer. 
the OfoupS ton ff the Dooms. Ehey ash out IDES ini cum 
rent, iri canocs made out Of one tree, thew isng hair streammna. 
behind. their eyes glaring with opium, their wild voices channt= 
me Assamese boemis, andon aster long contention, the victor — 
= seen veturning. wath a prize; the paddies -keepisg. — — 
to the cb rus, above whieh may be distinguished the eres — 
the poor frantic deer. Fheir aescm 2bied families — friends + — 
—— are eet iy watching and arrnitine their returns — 
ther : fF: È 5 
= Fi se prede accingunt dapibusgue faturis * 
ihe opium has been commonly grown — 


amece the country came under our Govyernme ent, though i I 

to be interdicted under the former native ces 5—at one 

= anodyne and stimulant; a yaluabie medicine and 3 ineidious 
“S00. 2 Phe “plant is- cultivated - ‘in little — of 
= around the. cottages of the villagers, — 

—hawers, during the rise of the year, give the — of th 


sae iry a simple and pretty appearance. “In March the plains | 









fall of parties of men, women, and children, engager woun 
ing the h pda R the poppies with knives, and. “steep! f: * 








suing forth. Az portion. ofa 
a vessel-of — fo mms 
j aS x 






— — the j 
















— ab indani — pesi eating of — © vlvon SBag. 
ome professional } r judges to be so perm 


h too £ often | 
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DAMAGE 


— Sarees — mae. A waist fart Bie sare atte ew . & COMME 
geitas ty ct, cud Mir, © t Brice- was appoint: a 46 stinerm 
— plantations. D is: soa tea Conipa ny wes 


a 


> _ baie a Loddon, while another Company wes ¢stebbsned 


MEL 


= 
th Calontia, These two societies were shorthy i — PENET 


seater themanic of the Assim Company. Tracta: of a) Wore 
taken ubaboutarpur iad Nazirah; and the Harris syere: placed! 

ae im cbaroe of nssistants, under the direction gf the cupermtendent 

=a ‘oP the Company. Dhe operations wore nck extended by Simi 


— anddibetal snanazement of Air. Mas sters, And the wan 
os x s 1% Ta z 
ks pany bogan- to -rèp fruits. of prosperous success, — 


eae Siatct supermtcndence and busiue — habits-of Mr. -Mio IRS 

—— gue tea barris sarc pleasantly situated, at moderate marches 
| dom cach othe “and Uieeccupation ot the assistanic seems 
= "eNeaithy and enjoyable. The manufacture hes now established 
es its tepntation, andsve can copfidentiy recommend our. friends, 
— tired of the mixtares of the Chinameny-woenutd- wish to 
Spree the genuine unadulierafed article, to try the ASIAN 
















= “Merely enumerating the abundant producisand manufactures = 
Assam, — have TS ipi spring —— ihe FEN — 
areo eum, warnr eilpbur springs, thë — 
E ipto oi ThA prepari — iO eek 
Whe juice of the India-ra ber fred? js collect * s — 
—— which ars emptied into deep wooden ¥ =m’ WT 
p portionis drained olf, leaving the juice comparat 
Tin the yatsı -The jovica is then boled for iwo ort nee 
l im iron pans, under which a. constant blaze — — 
“up. with grass. After this process- the mass iad 
lsiste pore: ant shops by being — to} 


i were ak — time felt ae to the & pe oh 
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Pir satisfaction at the | 
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ASSAM BiB Gk Feet RAT SION ths Sas EUS ERE. — 


nition, motwithstaading ~ the scarcity ef -coole abour Pee 
pleniers bavine iaken up prants 0f dand-ea ther eee ee 
meee CO. srs, cozk- and timber merchents,- das. ana 
— Mn —— are setthna down in -varnon parts. or — 
COUALTY,.oa CArryipg on-a suc cessful sBusiness.= AS EDECE Saas 
ts opened z intercourse with hibet and Ching, by — * 
—. Nox is the neighbourhoa@-of thse wild cons of = 
aa horder mountains without promise of future qood. as they, 
becoine familiarized withthe aspect of civilization. lis? value 
as affording a definite and secure fzontier, has bees chowa IP 


the scçönd war waged agamst the Puimesc, during which ne = 
serious apprehens) ois were entertained lest the Burmssé shot a — 



















> 
~< 


attempian expedition into the Assam territory... it has Deem 
sehoal for traning some distinguished officers, for holding 
apporntments in other — of the Com} pany’s dominions a 
affords a pec aliarly cresting and hop oful scons far, Mis 
Ey dex otior l Al PE in the vi uUlages, Assamese s 
a ively and graceful, and take to schooling: diké d j 
guter, mar be. “heard reading? — e Ben 
pa sts history of Ji soph, the clomien, 
Sel EEE —— have — bailei in ee Ca tzal; Xt 
Sper Reio, white the Missionaries at the principal. st? ation 
Gemnifestiny oxnmples of decency and gordiiness, relievi 
sick, and ten ching- modern improvements oe scienee, — 
art of cood hu ishandry, rare sees fee se 
—— while. — “tho. : 16 a hai 


-grate 
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ad 


tomes in “contact with 
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ere, —2 
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a HouUGHS OFIRI ONA OF NAPONTON. ee 
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or apt > 


= SS TEN of iVanoison Bonanarie, of Narions and 
— as delmwsred by him Sram A815 to FRIS, ia Dr 
SG Meare, R N: Alphabetically arranged. by FF, tough, Ria- 
far, Bengal Fistablishment. Caler; Buglishinen Hréss, L845, 


— Se arè two reasons why this work falls within cho leci- 
abato province of a periodical devoted exclusively to the -con- 
Se sideration of questions, and the review af: bocks, relating to 
= “india and the Bast -The first is the simpis Aot otis 
eae Sorgin, tS author Heine 2a fellos-citizen; and the second as 
aiat-2-very considerable of it relates to the conde 
“sion. and destinies of our indian Umpire: As to the charac J 
l ofthe book, we may state in afew sentences, that- Major 
i mgh hass With his usual character of s laborious compiler, 
—sSranveda in alphabetical order the sentiments reeorded by tx, 
| Oat cara as having heen expressed-by Napoleon = that i: > 
has Gccasionsily subjoinca 2 very: brief noice, ponei 
zp Jom of dissent from ihe sentiment ex pressed. 2) 
DAt the outset of our notice, wo must express onr rexrot chal es 
ajor Hough bas not followed asmore trust-worthy guide ty 
= sentiments of Napoleon than Drs OQ Mears tas hee 
> rawe Z bold te- be. ‘The manners ti which: he — 
who -dltempted 






aly in oe 






Bones, casts a certain d are ot Susp upon Ms test- 
— Seh in regard to other matters. But, eneraily, the 
at ore Serie of Hc are such as agree with the known wiows 

| onta at oss that he and the — is that thes 























Se ars Ove S OPINIONS Om RA LORON, 


"Tough bas the Paisfortunc to set-oft one error’ be: —— 
Seen lor umenitude. He is eopclisrve tu the follwing remark: i g 

Po compare N: apoleon with Cæsar or Cromwell, is eiving his. 
iino hich a SEZ HS, Prom this we are tca ae suppose,, mot 
fhe “too — an opinion; which < many- have dormedag 
Napoleon, ace ording to Major Hough, consists in compar “t 
him with the Roman Emperor or the English Protector Sige 

Tt is the deliberate opinion then of our “guthor, that Napolaor — 
WAS an inferior msa to Julius Owsar and tó Oliver Cromsyell ga" * 
sF .dimiis that he wasa great General; sad apparentia, not 
nferior an soldioxly qlislities to thesu heroes. Ve conciades 





EE] therefore, that it ie in largeness or soundness of views; and espe 
Gi dallin those expressed in the work before us, that oum auth a 
égaeds him as falling short. ; 
< wrery true opinion is the -ettect ef s— 
me an opinion, we judg ee between events and —— 
> swt ns no verdict can be just if the judge is interestedgs l orin 
uenced by external cizcums stances, ovat be wora $ oF 
<< li command fe injustice. to Napoleon, his -of 
ode received “with a. httle reserve. Conscions of ak 
CM at failing Of—an exile from the theatre of his olor 
Fesh ic the memory of the injuries indicted and- reco 
eect at warwith all the nations of the world—=—Wai 
ould not possibly conquer such potent obstacies.« Thes) 
8 Sopher who gloried in the matrimony of “the frailty: of F 
oth the ceux ity of God;? was. yet a! portal, viii Sy 
virtues as failings: --He — Fie to the Jatitudeo! 
— — could not skim beyond it. He y 







aie makes ho false notes, maa hass 
harge before he can reach the eee 
ing a Vain opinion to says that. wes T 
=A to rest contented; if it were cons 
— Of Mts — to the proud appellation a 
a3 de counted — ——— 


= eae ° 
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i, CENTRAL LIBRARY 


— MAOR Ss OPINIONS OF NAPOKON: 
— man donid reych himin the originality of bis thouchis, ori the 
__earrecinoss of his views. The few er the ties that jinic ns J 


Sthe cominerce of the world, and the wider the range otot 
servations, the better we are fitted to sit in judg pment 
those whose prejudices render them: intapablie of impartiality 
And whose liniited information bars their acceasto truth, T ka 
want of experience will make a jadge a more puppet, i snd the 
== want of moral greatness wili make him a tyrant. Bither of 
= thesa alone is inconsistent with the idea or justice! To be 
— th therefore, we must have few temptations, “bub vasto sis 
— ee the dliehtest difference disturbs the equilibrraar 
- Jeon, thoneh possessed of rare talents, such as never fell 
Tọ — iot 6f another buman being, became so intimately 5 
Or fed with all Buropsan movements of his time, that in 
as not only the type of France, or-of Hurcpe, dut,.as > 
i says, “f the representative of the min s of <other Z 
















= msn. . Such a man, therefore, could id iil Gt the tribunal 6fgus- 
> his great gonius often — all obstacles, and — 
— “through certtries, laying open the womb of ‘Time. E 
= Btvoush we are ready to establish it asa rule, that men in , 
Napoleon's ‘situation wouldimake but very indifferent judges, es 
2 are eager to test how far this ee Jha would — 
def 


= * e — ander Se ae Saale his eenius eVvenil « 
. y conquered the most potent opposition. Tt mastered Ta 
4 seittes im the sequel, and if it could be hidden on ore occa FE 
n 38 broke through ali trammels in ten others. 
50 ugh says: “ Napeleon’s opinions as to the — 
RS of “Algiers, the invasion of Bngland, that cf india; 
| f Ireland, “that of Russia, of the batile of Waterloos = 
oit PATE —— nila his 








— — * 
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MAJOR BOvGils OPINIONS oF NAPE GH 5 4435 

talent ader we must judse ot na gee — 
points that are seemingly obj ett iodables We ae 
Avil! ShQTL with the å ‘Serins expe SFERI AS — 
the oficial ‘dé stails of the RE P 55 x 
tue fort of wa Exe; Nay soci YTR obee r¥e LO Dx CF Tikoasess R 
e Notwithstanding that yen have snecaoded a, xt was mad ness =e 

€ an buss of the Navy to attack batterie: elevated -abora eia 

* your ships, which you could notinpires to engase red aot bale = 


and shells, aud even the hazard of losing a Heet and se many = 
vave scamen, 2aveinst sich canaille, independently of the dis=s 
< eeacoow; hichiié would have been to Lncland ta be BEE E S 
5 — which Oughtich: tve been the case. -* ©. *- Tf you hame-- - 
© Sibuck terror inte them, and that the terns-you haveyuade be a 
‘strictly cdieredto for the future, yon have done a gréab heneae = 
< to human ty, a6 well as paving showa nich mardime bravery — 
t and skill; but I do not beheve that the Alecrines wni ai % 
Sto the stipnu lations, that prisoners are DOL te be roadie, z 
With — sentiment. Major Hough disugre 
that the ct leerines, instesd of looking like imbetiles, ak. hed 
— snip. Queee Chariotie, had fired on Ler 2 brisk volley fF 
tHe batteries, white she was takimg up a position withtra £ 
bee of the mole head, what would have been the sons 
quence: 2 Will Major Hough deny thai she vould bave — 
under incessant fre? Issnchan event doubtful? Besidez, if ee 
Dev had perceived the slightest sign of success, he would 2 
wedoubled. his. efforts; — his i : 
ord Exmouth to —— 


this, would have — —— red. OMe aras tE wis 


Perwards, i£ the © land vind” had not blown and carsied 
Sut of the olitch of the » what would have been Lard - 
~ months fate? If the Dey had found the EngBs 
~ upabie either to molest him or save themselyes, y 
easier for him than, by constructing the É 
hosed Sh ea — the spot where. 

en &ífair mone jor’s OF eon 

cha: lives Ge kanes A 
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i CENTRALLIBRARY 
UBD t 
TARS E. Taon DOIGH S OPINION OF NAPOLI ZOE 
SS 
2x23) were sitenced at about TO & cide, And were in 2 conn fate 
fees Gastete Cf nia and dilapidation; büt fort at the upper a: 
oS Sees a thie City continued to ancy eur ships, whose fring h: 


Sea te Ss or most. ceased. This was the moment of the most ser tows 


ae : " 
See ttdanper to our ect = And what then seved Lomi Bzmouth -— 
eas. @Crobesond—a blessing, such as cannot be counted upon ai 


ea waya Hor are — ables to hazardo us attempts z 4 Provideics 
= LER this intervali, (we quote e Exmouth s own words) = Gave tomy 
< SAZ Wis Si the vstal land wind, conmimonda in thas bay anda: 


















= Spxvectstions were compicied.” With these facis Deforo mmi © 
: “Fat out reader -j judge — and determine, whether if Was 
Ot madness on the part of Lord Exmouth to have attacked an > 
sevated buttery, without ammunition, and at the meres of the =< 
E met wind.” 
— *s fears of the-infidelity of the Algeriues in rdhering: > 
dnia made by thera with the Fnglish, woui- C 


eame to pase, iÀ the current of events had eo takeu a different 
wdirestion, and mn the Dey had not been swept off clean id the es 
oeo Gt Wrench arms.. Affer the bombardment of Algiers Er 
saLordi=msuth, the Algerines werein continued hostility w rh the 
— and in 2830, ia a fraternal mood, Fis righ 
menos Kk rines struck that fatal blow on the. French 
ul which grew- dbm Erico. the ————— prawe 
F a x 






i be Ders m and ne IE — eee hos- 
— ae their — — and their ATMS taken, = 
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eee —— 








jaf! wh 
MAJON HOUGH'S OPINIONS. DF Va FOULON A —— = 


within ihe pa de of Civilization aLr H- WAS reiolationived. = 
ae oe eit. CA, i Fo 58. > — 
We haveno precedents, not a singile one ov on, of the Raye — 
Spt He Be s, nnd the sincerity of thew Oaths, 4¥e=e33 sxfelys—— 
1 1 


“dense their honesty 1 every instance, unless eyents ee 
Sontrary. . iiowever. his mbols@auimesity agamsi thode Girs 
tane; who resided in ns dörtniobs. served tO SNOW: thas -tbem 

fey only waited for an.opportinnty, when he could. soar. his= ——— 

head and act with impunity. His Highness, it is clears —— 
not — by the`trestment he had receivol from. Hem — 

Esm — le was full of plans and plots, such as wers worthy a 
the stratesy- of Pannibals but without.the gemus oE — 

—— Eek they were not destined -ever “to ‘greet the = 

Vicht of CAF. Prom the bombardment of ‘Aleiers by Loia 1a 

} i 


down to its overtnrow by thz French, there scarcely — 


> extendió a pe ica of fifteen years. VV ithin this time. not. — 






















ite the, hostilities he hs ath to EET with various 
S Dey? Major — informs ais, *‘ harboured no: 
© the. British; but even -chserved the Treaty, for noihin 
PRIRTY EDARS I” But the Major forgets thet nccetsity i 
turned into virne, and that a man cf “the Majora Gru Hion- ; 
ardly discover the translation. We admire Major kici irs m- 
plicity in indiscriminately giving to every motive a char 
aspect; and hecause 2 Bor pound ia Cage betrayzed noe x T - 
tiea- fa iujg re the speciators, the Major. would- api Sake ach 


ict — anim at ioose at tbem. < AH this 4 is — in Gon! 


> =e; 


| — — 

risoners of every 

— O hristian— aah a 

oes ee Seas = the kingd 

ee tion ef all the money paid for 

E te sy the King of the two Sicilie and d 
— between Algiers snd the Net 

ss aediate Ubexation of. the British og 
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See aS MAJOR HOUGH S OPINIONS OF NÁPOLY” 
— Sapa Attentph. ee will divide the question into 


meets OCON fupolcon hate ctcssad (the British cobane?” (2 J 
en ould hs have lanced an army on the Enelish coast? (3) Gouli fy: 
Serge finve enterci! London as a conqueror? 44) Could Ireland have | 
=m peen revolutionized ? > 
$. im the Arabian thles mention is made of magicians, who 
s—wseuto. prevent the entrance of tie spnits of darkfices into G) 
= tihe houses of the faithiul, by tracing small magical tinge o¥ertns IT] 
etmmespold, ~ —insionificant as these fioures “vhomee!l ves: were, 
— had charnis strepg and poworful enough tô keép at adis- 
-d#anee the most dangerous of those fiends; whom, accordins te 
iS fhe Mussuiman lexends, Solomena-ihe great prophet confined 
—— Mhaer- remions: =- Bui the- AlH-powerful ersater has 
* around -Great Britas lime: of waber as. dangerous 
oone ‘as the rings we have just alluded to. .Gire 
everlasting seq, she enjoys. ivccmparable b 
— om hier Tushlar situation. ~ Phe narrow stesie- tuat. 
> suivides her from continenin! Purope has proved to her of 
anire sērrice, and as a barrier has been far more efheacibie 
.  -tha® even RBA Alps and the Pyrenecs- were tosthe bunpires 
— Charlemagne and Philip. But Napoleon wes not Wwandvg 
Ea -Breat —— of a nevrowanter, by which. surge 
——— of Willen breezes. s eu 









= | ook the passage was —— next cts impos 
, it was not impossibHity tiseli 
ie: hm Was in the West — in — of ihe 
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Am 
i i j J p M 
AIER ADUCI S OPINLONS- OF NAPOLEON — 


enit to ruskc TEAS 5 tc ember: a thi zd, ane “the word ote 4 2 
Seen and, “<olovsis, forward i- was heard — indescribable 
Sanrzieiv- along the whoie lines ait fonr iisi which was ——— 


follax fe by the word-* March! universal aeclamations sen = 
+3 


ai; ipae Of thew respactive our pas @ second Sas yae the 





“turmediately broke forth; the soldiers in perfect _ordemhasten=< = 
‘sd on board, cach to his appointed place; i7 tea minutes aad = — 
“a haf tweonty-hve those men embarked. ý: (Meniairs eos 


Marshal Nev. vot. tc 2602, — 
On the ith of Ja — Admiral Mins uaee made Q sortie = 2 
from. Reehfert-to the West indies, and atter an absence of © —* 
retwned to thé same port, not till arter hes he- ss 
tad performed exploits capable of startling even the Engisheoe z 
—— But Villeneuve! the unfortunate Villenearet- 
with himevery thing went wrong. roe niy alive to # sense 
BF hia own inferio rity. more afraid o ~ Nelson sham Sver — 
Saxacens were of Couzr-de-lion, his — were adapted moi 
to the slow — of a rocking chairin the recess of a 
drawing-room, iban- to the tossing and the roaring of = $ 
ing wares in An‘ocean. When Missiesey was] avag 
for the West Indies excursion, Villeneuve was returmcog, Si 
tered. by rongh weather, to the port ct Toulon after a shame 
“tal of would-be ent terprise. Villenenve now gave — 
to fortune. ‘Phe smallest spark of sourage that sill wart 
mis breast was extinguished. But time rolled on. Vill Sr 













sina AE 











ee “fatal sentiment of t 
obeyed by — of the line — ALES, 
2X0,000: veterans, ‘On the Lath of May, Vi Henery 
Hugue: bui without considering f or 2: mow iar 
i pens Bity of “his position, or rem — 
_thes success of his master’s vast schemes d nde 
of his. SPAS, Villegeuye ingvere¢ 










AT E e) TI at 
SE SPOLEOS:: 





naO IDEIAS È 3 
PreSoiūLIon t nOD 

— waa * — th: Si binie aon A With cegad to the 
= enemys .sirtation, Villeneuve was lar from: taking E th: 
Ewssatsthe food Fle de) BY ed—-he staggered—he was- undone, 





KOTT 


Se When Neison heard of the departun of the combine! fest 
ese rem the Spanish port, he warned Enrope of sts approach. To 
Se this precaction Sir Arc hibalid Alison ascnbes < mainiv the 
Ae “safety of tie Driiish Empire.” History 1s nob only a stase 


— Sto reflect’ cvenis as they occur—ii is oa tribunal of jusca 
ER Hs verdict is superior fo the voice of a whole age raised ARNIS 
i see. of passions. tlistory then is the judge who œm 
. e the. greatest monarch of the worid to —— if his 
3 prove his titie.to it. No ecidé of a doluded mob is recog- 
d before- this irapartial jidee s it judgeth of events w ith 
ar that makes the. verdict immioveable, — — 
“SA. paS orer it, an re ce an norance Eis 
* “Neleon has Pacetre: fom this è tribunat the SEON — * 
® his victories. i has rewarded him with the grand- Sead pa oe 
Sof the migkties: sailor of the nor can we doubt for a 
moment the validity of his pretensions to 1t. » About the time, 
< Which awe have just spoken, England was fichting for cxis=——— 
Ree SE glory; and to mo man is she more andebted =. — 
S tkan to Nelson: Lo him she is also indebted far — 


— to England, Neison has: giyen the hon == 
` ee ERS greatest sailor since cur wond A 


duce - ae eee a 
Where would have been Wellington and his brilliant victores 
Sf Nelon tad not won Trafalgar for his country? Waterio: 
= — in part at least, for glory ; but on the issue atiras ă > 
i ar fepoutc tho fate of Biiiish Freedom: Never can oo = 
to Nelson z zacce than his desert... ~ 


et pay Se THV > — fag So > = * 
— ag Hels aa far before Sh Bees Pe OA 































HASUR BOUGH A OPIN — — — —— 


r is ta sS something worthy” ofa — 
gers tbat 3s borr to comimand ; but toant iicipate x General like be 





ee 

Papolecon is to perform a wonder.’ this wonded: pérforingd © Br 
i Í — 
by 4 — ode ins wy — — 
“Put to proceed. ; — 
t Uu i A 1 sr- — 
The Bris Cur uz haying pr ought inteLlicence to the nee EA * 
memiraicy of th LppFose a of os dlcneuve, by the greatest das- = 
f — 
$ Tg i ore TA Wet "2 — to Åi dimiral Sarrg to join Sir Robert < 





Cal fer a id engage the conmijsined Hest: A batile was rouge to 
of errai, and=-Vallencuve, by a displav-of activity es 
— him, not oniy saved his fest, buteven checked the Eng= ae 
bish from advancing. For this repulse, whieh in itself: was — 
inwalasble service to England, Sir Robert. was going to Del 















tr ied, ano LO DA SY With fis tife, like the anfortunate Byna. AE 5 a 
thongh ! & could not rout the French feeb, he did enough- —— 
‘etard the progress o ff Villeneuve, and keep Engisndi 12 Se 


* — c was, on the other hand. quite exhausted sme 
tbe —— He voruy believed tjat he. aia a service to thes: 
oi his country, whicb ought’ to satisfy her fer the mi 
~ sears And it was then natural for him to concludes: 
je range raissa nö monument tfo commemorate his vi 
she could not refuse him the liberty Af resting for half a y 
44.2 ——— > for fva hours’ service, Taking then. — 
licave,”  ~ Villenenve © sought shelters” in Ferral. There 
jeommiiitod that dalak — which, sealed ihe- “fate 


s 
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“ay | — ons “Posh Tratan FO ave 
parece the ——— aad: Da poleon- — } 
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“earl to have been a defeat : — 

worthy of the invasion of Eadan and Napi 

| — reatise? the bones of wrestmg the: as Ae £ 
Bu E ee nionecns Marian > 
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Os SS Masenueeumes + HONS OF- NwPOLPON. 

— * PINE, to aonni O me for his conduct.” Gite 
Dae was ull in all d kind-hearted maia Efe could not cou- 
Noe Himself of the piopricty -of torturing one, who was al- 
moready racked at every joint by “* battalions of ‘chisfortanes:” 

—RX SF illencave was now te lose another opportunity- Having 


wenttred Out of Fer al ints the open sea, if was_expected that 
ene ould rek another encegment., Put contrary (O every ex- 
SPpesrawon, Villencuve dash ed off and madea away ‘to Cadiz. in 
—— conetatulating himself on Yeaching= thes yore 
= ately ii Thatonehe bad been at the head of Villenenves arn 
Se waent.tio tate of Buropo might have been different. That hor 
Spirit would meyer-haye stopped his fight, till he reached thë 
= Heyran of lis ambition” Ender his manscemi nt, the French 
mes aay y qwould “have risen to a proud position, auch “as would 
bes ve e bonor to the Empire and to the imperialarmy.— Bat- 
2= Nap poleon was sadly mistaken in his choice ob Willonceee, That 
==. Nimi was not only deficient in a sense <E duty; but he dias 
mes BOY Sven appreciate feliy hig macter’s intenson. —— 
Sra ocitver victory nor con quest. We required of jie Aa 
3 eae his Geet to devote themselves to destruction, and at that 
— pirehuse the passace of the channel, “Vihlene cuve; Row- 
See that be had ine urred the imperial displeasure, quits” 
>in mind, resolved to Sight and perish... With this ress 
ution he ed Nelson off the Oape of Trafalgar, ai 
u to bis resolution, he fought and Jost a great patt "AS 4 
Sör ST, Villeneave wes comparatively at ense, — — 
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PANNA 


( ne — brow., With the Jase cannon shot at 
wear expired the “invasión of - England. > . The-sGuad— 
agia ofdnance resounded over the whole svor id ah 
autppe frown — Bato St.Vincent Ba = * 
retceat, and shouted “Death to the Tyrant ee ; 

— ane Seiser SÀ roe of Nels = 












i i * in Q ——— * Re 
calice IW ork victor? a d 
€ Tea cnd Poud i 
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lenite is ANE ES for — & 
uninberru} stad pap ace that T Feo E Nay S “YE was Nelson. and A — 
act the channel, which’ has left to us as-yet the ——— 


+ 


those beantiful aud proud lines >— — 
— es 

s Kale Britanni y E- EAR 

Britons never sbatt be slaves — = 

— 


2. Could Napoleon hayedanded wito “Pee answer 
is in the armatiye: At the head of the herces of MONEE — 


Marengo, and Jers, backed by the efforts of the best marshit eee 
f Marope, Napoleon pea with ease have cong: uexed the , Shas 
lizharmy, such as it then.was, with r ceserve of rectuits and — 
the police stat... Glorious and great as Bngland is, che has se | 
as -yet been tested by LILY creat. invasion, her viata therefore — 
are untricd. Besides, N: apoleon’s vetcrans were: bob a3 yet sae 
exhausted with —— camp: — 20 ee by incessant E 





















wars. - Chey sere the SOR See Holland snd the soidie 
who. beat out the Du ox Xork,: im the — of the -Ereni 
— ublic, from the —— They were the: bests ÅTTI 
of Brance, wao, under the Emperors command, had 
Cas 3,000. OCO0sof continental veterans. They had trampled ı — 
wie pride of Empires and Kingdoms, and Ai aak led “hye St te 
mate Genersis, never failed to « carry ‘the palm of victoryas 
“Yn that worlds earthquake, Waterloo,” they performed 
feats Of- courace without a parall el. They charged the Hied 
army wibnout the suppor cia Single horseman, = weeks. 
with such a great deficiensy, and against — geen H 
closing. the day in their favour by a- 2 | 
— bs gee eee — J Had G 


See 






Si; Spee it —— pL nae So — 
With men like these, and ander the” 
——— ibis not difficult to guess the result 
doubt the English. nation would Dave Gt 
— — — e 










ALIOR HOUGHAS O° 
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<3 OS NAPOLEON, ——— 
ee — 
J ere the on rins of she aneirepolis The Enrclich naton, 
Semcuustderm> tho wealth of their capital; wouid never bave 

Bois. Sehtured to set Tondon Gn Areas the Russians: did with Mos- 
Soae-eny > ald “in those days, when there were no telegraphs and 

ae SUS Tauware, what a smatl army.could have been noterde ak 

= ae one point. 


























| =e dt fhe Eaglich had pees once beaten in Keni, the vyictcrs then 
po wonild have Been dubious! y apposed in- Hyde Park or Hackney. 
Sddeland winst-have foucht, and would, near Dover, ifshe Were 
Beto secure her existence Au! q saye herse jf a world of cslatbies. 
Erie wiyaders mist tioe he allowed to move a mile bey ondgthe 
ide they tand a French army from London, 
o hót be eticcied without the greatest carnage on either side, 
Arse 1648, theDauke of Wellington considered England “ not 
: -Safo week — the ———— war, let the reader judge 
how 3 iion wae, when she wasto defend herself 
e Fendi ot regular troops, añ those too under Ti 
“Commanders, in the face of a French arfny oF vote veterans, ander 
a ‘Napoleon Bonaparte +! WV. e will now quote the words Gf the 
AS Duke, on the subject of t our national defence :7— 
= = Set But ae we stand now |1818]; and if it be true that the 
— — ofthe feet aone are not sufficient to provide forms 
Sa et defence,- ase are not safe fora week afiersihe declaration of 
a T ‘be deeniad fool-bardy in engaging, ——— 
ice oF the ‘Empire: Vth anariny composed) ofis sree” 






— gerne apon Seventy-seven years.of age, passed i in 
honour Saag that the Almighty may protect me from bes” 

a Wwitness of the tragedy which I cannot persuade 

— — to take measures to avert.” 

iE needs no great argument ta: prove that N apoleen: could 


—— — 





ATOR. HOUGH'S OPIS [ONS OF NA POERGN: 45% ae 

r —— 
‘ould bave beon captured ; and Irciand sould have been revolu- — * 
Homod Buit England would never have submitted te thet 
rate of Napoleon, and what couid 130,000 -veteraus have dene 
Against a-mation in arms? Napoléon could have sotished a yani. — 


z "ia ad ` $ 
slory of conquering Enelawd, büt the real acgrandisement. to xe 

























the Dmpirc, which would haye® been in the umon of the twocens 
kingdoms, would never hay@ been effected’ Napolcon wold havonen 
found it very dificult.té carry back to France one-fourrm See 

‘be vast army that he marched out. The impossibility cf keep 


ing Up a direct communication betweer. England aad Frances 
would haye materially injured the iimpecors interest, Jn case. 
Napoleon bad received that assistancé from the Jsnclist] nasiona ae 
winch he counted upon before hand, he would have withthe 
ereatest ease subjugated England in one short month; and wouid ens 
have Procee ded ou with those Sp ee: which the Radicals ae 
the W hgs so much lonsred afte Probably, he would have ge ea 
raised a civil war in the ecuntry, as he did all over —— — 
by setting different parties at logger-heads, he would ha ave waite — 
for the result, te come Iu for the ors — Tt 18 impossible 
as Napoleou himself observed to Doctor O'Meara, < tO 
“what would have happened. Neither Pitt, nor you.” 
T sould have foretold what would have Hear the rest 
Having=the Capital in my honds, the Capital, ag Doctor 


> wonld have produced wonderful. effects.” We cannon 


and 


Inde our notice without the folowme quotation froni a 
able article of one of our cotempararies : — — 
— — do: Messrs. Cobden and Bright — 
of the British Chaunsl, by a Bxouch my 
pe ae a hundred thousand men, is phys 
“Andifit be not physically i — 
— Dare simple as to i ie that, the ora cee 
= = È — or eyen a — thousand: ——— 
=: tate about maki “the. attempt, even if — p 
—— * ourside to reist theinvasion were far more c4 
“have been at any Piven period bet ween - 
— — 2 Itis needless to refer the member 
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28 Soe OEMAR HONOS OPI SIONS OF NAPOLEON 
— duly, BOS Now a treasure avhiohb men hoid practicable, some 
. ‘or them. are pretty sure. to artempn, —— ‘+ the 
oe = bevames adequate, — the opportunity iny Mano! idir. Flegu., 
=: Suly. 1852. 
SeAVe next come to the ‘fe xpeditio n_ of Bgy pt.” Wea are 


ae “indeed, Saury, that we cannot cs in the whole passage before 
SFs SIN Ae dine. that. needs explanation, nor car we place it 
ac better light by any effort of our pen. — Wie are ashamed 
* fo defend ifuisms : for there is a dearth of modesty in. ade 
— a Cause whose vichts are acknowledged, Orry — 
F pose am Opinion wire verity bas vcen established bY facts.” = 
pituat Of the Emperors opinions, expressed in terms tog 
ein to bo mis-rnderstood, ia so vivid and clear, that we cannot 
the: blemish thai the microscopical eye of Major Hough 
cced. We. therefore proceed onward, promising — 
tor return to the subject; when he wiildo us the fay yan. 

of ex osing the errors that are now iavisible.. = e 
= + the invasion of Russia ” next claime-our op bare 
T — some points here that reg Hire a jittie C le: iring Mp Napoleon = 
Sraid: ere Dersi war. that you will have with the Russians, they 


sel fake 2ndia from: you.” Before we can test the above, we z 





















tsce Bogland measuring arms with Russia. Lhe preparatiop 
— the intentions.of. “Alexander; are recorded in history 
t ihe future of Russias yet brilliant, and we a jet to 
“what Nicholas can do. Major Houp must, therefore, 
: — as in uphelding the truh of the Ex ipercrs™ omic 
first war after 1816. — 
tiom that- the Rzssian Emperor, at the head of 
3000 men, would invade Europe, has been in parts realised? 
how. far the prophecy. will ultimately stand the toxt of 
mats, we do not venture to anticipate... [ime will valus = 
| ig after the bes: criterion, and posterity will see, shez 
— ——— that now stand. — — 
> the athe oe — pen hish er ang 













— IOUGH OPIN INE 
‘G-or ge revengeful vic ror. Tf Niebolas haa not relingus 
Pe rew acquisitions in Europ e and Asia, the Bac Nad 
aid havo been our next-door neiwithour, and Major Hough i ies 
ould ha ave then told a different fale. Though by the “syst — 
equilibrium, whieh mow regulates Euro pean poligyy ther. 
ær could not retain an luch of his newly ncguired posters 
mm in Furo ype, yet he bas faithfally iHustrated his mighty. — 
rces pe 
The formidable insurrection of the. Poles” in 1530; whieh ae 
roncht apy — ofviG0,000- Russians imte ine treads proved: a. ae 
spurce- oF ‘great expense to the Russicncéxchequer, and. maces 
— havoc inher vast standing army. Add tocffis thes 
cated checks which the ungovernable Georcius — 
— to the arms of the Czar, a cick Oe a productive oF = E 


— sma benennt to the Britgsh E n pS in -india. Phat Rüs- 




















sia Hazan eye fixed on us from hal f a century, and that — 
pily-or merey. towar is us is not very sincere, wea x 
toid, after the encroachments. which she thas. — — BE: 
maki ng towards Cabul and the tert ries r ónt 
i s; for the last twenty years. Our; borsen 
Merefore, are not yet secure against attempts on: 
— eyen after all that has been done weth the avow 
eb of counteracting her infinence on our Worthy 
SGY Dr. M’Grecor, writing about the time when F 
oh ruled the P wD): ab, Says — Se In the event of a “war y 
— the Persians, ag well 28. the. — ch sats 
















equi 

awe eae Seen, aie ees 
— of Range Singh swallowed — 
dian Empire, She barrier being broken" o) 
side'by side to our desperate” chbo! avs; 
manst ot trifle, therefore, wito the l 


secure — Por Ende —— 


Peale’ 














DAMAGE 


— MAJOR 0 OF NATOUEOS. 
65 tli, and if suo cannot conguér both, sho-musi give up 
= Seeouitry at Inst. 


: Bat how terrible is that warning to. the 30°éreicns 
= Morope, “that Russis most either fall om aGarandise, = 
i ieis natural to suppose that the latter would take plaiz 
Sethe bimpite of Peter the Great bzs kept on progressi: 
ance the death of Alexander. .She bas erased the nai 
fe of s-oland trom the map of Europe, and the folly oi Ab 
— —— gaye heran opportunity to extend her dommiops ta tl 
> Asiatic jiosticrs. he had captured Adrianople and had the 
~ Grand Sicnior persisted in his resolution of “e =tirpating the 
afael,” the domes. öf Santa Sophia would have trembled 
“under the rosr of Hussian cannon, and Christendom might 
— then had the satisiaction of viewing the synubol of chari- 
affering ix!:ing the place of the standard of tyranny end 
aor the Cross of our Saviour .surmi fim the- Cre 
“sent of Mahommet. But Const antinople, gist Nel -KnOWit, 
stands by stifterance. Tt is a — raised tHe eh 
— —— of- Bussiz, and as such, it v ih stand for centuries 
Dito came, at the mercy of France — Great Britain. We are 
` —— gainst Russia even by. L. ise saith a. man of ne 
E Conai abilities. On bis arrival in England, the Ex-governc 
Junge — in ssnswerin the. address of "he Sonthanptr 


Süuony 53 u 7 
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: he English nation ener ih that m men cia 
= political respects can it be indifferent whether Parone? be 
oe yë groanin under Russia and her satellites : the English nas 

aati oa is Cuscus of its slorious positi on—it knows that, while th 


Res. Cau se ja its frecdom at home, it cannot grant the privilege of 
R as 30 -Austrian despots to dispose of the fate of E ERUR gi 
Sngland — no more be an European power.” __ 
% 3 i ¢ fhe Patriot said :-—* As it is, you" know i 
raps — asa REREN is gone 5 it — oO 


E 7 The TA i a S v3 d el- 
Y 3 Dei “es 
J > 2 Se FO — r > 2 





— ‘ar ever for fear of: be eing tedious to. our reader. iia 


whe fayour our opinion, a man of such wisdom and: a 
honesty, se- M. Louis Kossuth. Russia has. E 
‘he principle óf Centralisation, and by the force of hex 


@eervention in “ayour of the House of Hapsburg is * 


mitke sar, who swam aecress-the Nile with his’ 
i es Se alot s saie from the sga, and caused t the desi 


£ —— eee vat PAA: E a — 





mg French adventerers;” and the injuries: 
Je tothe Brifiah cause, by joining the native 





MAS ONS TOUGEH'S OPINIONS OF PAPOCLEON: 





7 


everyone AERO wishes to establish his em bitiotts Sway over 5s 
ihe Suftesi sities SOF the nation, raisin gh imnscH onthe ram: of their=- * Bii: 
hberty, Russi a is tho rock which breaks every sigh- of free- a š 
dom, and the Russian ‘fd wer is’ the same which icine 
evicounters in ber wa Ys at every oint—in F ekin and in Herat, 
at the Bosphorus, and on the AET ón the Nile. and on the 
Danube, ani * lt over the Contitient of ee — 
party in Jon fea cland which can deny it, that the armed interac 
vention of Russia, in the-aftairs of Hancury, has increased Deron 
vond measuré the preponderance of Ry=cia in the Continent: — 
vhile, at the same tine, it has violated the sacred principle of #h=— 
independent pisht of nations, to dispose of their domestic — £ 
cerns. Lhef weicht of Russian prepotderance over eek te = 
"wH not’ subside, but wiil increase. E 
these are the words of a truly“ great man.” One Opruion: 
tia’ backed by innumerable otherauthorities, but we — 


























our causes that we are able to number ar 


io RAS proppe trie tottorisg capital of Austrias - 


èj: ision. She has presorved one- to overthrow — 






igen our "to the Bostic in — ee spoke 


ae 


ears £04) ere wa 5 not- an inde 
> > t Fon eg ` 
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p> tection. But curiosity Insts only wìth ignorance. — 
“sea tious are Bencndant om thé nature of the time they stand in © 
a Ney fall if the y Oppose the tide; but they gather st:engik i > 
they are consistent with the public opinion of the time, orif the; | 
=~ are founded on those- principles which have most successfully = 
= fatiuenced the time. Different principles have been preached > 
* pity Gitterept ages; and the wisdom of a politician consists in 

“the correct interpretation of the time.. What is jastifiabie a’ D 
mone time, may be considered an unpardonable offence at (TI 
Smother Or to us ihè words of Sir E. Bulwer Lyttony with 

Sm little alteration, “itis clear, therefore, that what is one man’s 

cat atone time, may be another man's poison at «nother 
= © dinme” . 
= 

5$ sS Considered from every point of view, the opinioa of the 

= was not adapted to the progressive genius of. the 
“Jpreséut: etntury. England needs not trouble herself with 
Sa Chinese trade. Her merchants wil! be forced 
seck for Opium in ihe British Nast Indian markets, for rca- 
-yöne too simple to need repetition here. Et is impossible fo 
T gonesive with what, advantage the Arner ibe ins can mee: hg 


3 
` 

















“Sa cow — Soe in the — 
Ne of producing that only — whee always com- 

zB — sale in Chinese markets. i is impossible for 

MELICAT =, with such odds against them, to beat out Eng- 

a Chinese marts. Unless che could wrest from the 

— the whole of Inpra! 

m we come to consider the Chinese exports, we find the 


dai, 


od agai Baek England is much more dependent on 
— bileme daga sih -äuogesdedio. 






i. ee SNS 


— r Maor ocak ae 
an Dn thie look ont, maha 
without ru: 




























MAIOR GCSGIS< OPINIONS OF NAPOLEON. — 


take leave of thr: fe SS — the’ sabe 
faction of having found one subject on which we an — 
[L] paise with ths Major. 
We shonld now speak of the batide of: Waterloð, bat s | 
@ pace does not warrant our entering upon this theme, j 
< indeed, we fear we have already g gone beyond ourlimits. He: a 
therefore foi — our intentions of examining, at length, the = 
Jornparison instituted between Napoleon on the one hand, and 
Cæsar and Giom on the other. YV¥emustremind the Maj — 
|} hat we have not discussed those: objectonable points im- 
T notes, Which jisterians liave confuted Lefore the appearance ce 
E ‘ne pamphlet. The affiirs connected with the captare 
| aiprisonment of the unfortunate Captain Wright,. haye been © 
tevicwed by M. Thiers in one of the philosophie pages of the= 
vonsiiate and the Empire; to whic we refer the. Major*- a 
Phe poisoning of the sick at Jaffa, condemned by the martial 
editors has been defended by Sir Archibald Alison. om El 
groond of humanity, and not cf necessity — 
Sughi ie have been consulted before any 
on sue els as these, which have been the $ 
sussion in the pages of histories, that are destined 
The Major say= :—* At the siege of Acre, Sir Sy | 
aight have shot Mapoleor, but he scorned to ado —— -D 
rentüre to ask the Major for- his authority? Dewi r Oui — 
ent, he must substantiate the assertion by other means ha 
Biss own declaration in its favour: e — 
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462 RAZE- ON THE COPA NY x ADSUNISTERE SA Fiscm, 
ART: ag iin ease The Administ ation oF the Lasia jude me, ey sO? pany 3 


a. History of Indian Progress. Bi dolin Wilkam Kaye. 
London, t853. 


In & country where there are uo hterary secréts, where the (7 
whole details of the editorship and proprietorship of pur several j= 
periodicals, sand of the authorship of the various articles which ‘74 
they contain, are so generally known, or are supposed to be - 
known, to the community generally, it may be supposed: by —* 
tome that there is a reson which should prevent our nofiems — 

this wori at all. While we donot acknowicdee the justness of 1 
the supposition, the reason on which it is founded will, te a 
= considerable extent, modify the nature of the notice that we 
* _ ere abont to bestow upon the work. Aware that any commen: — 
Cations that we might pen, would not gonerally gain credit for 
- tisiatevestedness, we shall refrain from commen ER 
“Avd it wouid be unfair to censure were we are not free to 
commend: But the importance of the work itself, and the 
== mode in which many momentous sabiacts are treated in It, cive 
Sor readers a right io be enabled to form their own judgment 
— dng the merits and defects of a work shich; but for the 
E L epee circumstances to which we bave luded; would b 3 
= fair ¥ entitled to a full notice in our pages. We ‘shall ham Pad 
confi ae -ourselves to the presentation of — fron E 
volume before us, as may enable our readers to judge of 
K -of the whole. | 
| Ehe work isprofessedly one desioned to supply information 
iit is desirable for the public to possess at ihe preseni 
jimeture, -Xet the large range of subjects that it embraces, and — 
“the samrount of historical information that it contains, sey if 
— more than an ephemeral purpose, and give e good — uy 
— will long survive the juncture that. ee rise to ii Te: aT 
Ta N we doubt. not — -bo regarded, — 
































BAYE ON f ADMINISTRA PYON: 463 
ask provines of Tis ne stan itasiings teducod ib- to sotuetbing Mis — — 
Buf it was not until Cornwallis carried to 717717 7 — 
of =" nepeveaic ne i rwlish Staves man, that our atiininist wiGh Bs >) efforts took Pr . 
shape and consistency; and the. entiré internal ‘management of the tonm 


under our rule was regulated by a code of written lews.* intended to doP- 
A 


fer upon the natives of India the benefits — as much European wisdom 
rO| 





nd benevolence as was- compatible with a due regard fdr the character of — 
ative institutions, During a it a Sisty Years, “Tats nas never epjoyed any aes 
orotracted season Of rest. e bnve continuclly been engaged “it warts anges 

ws 


‘contentions, which have — ed in the extension cf our Si 
as reached the gauntines of the Afghan domivjons: and many who would 
‘ain baye been peaceiul sdminisirators, have been conquerors in- spite of] Sas 
themselros. During the sixty years of which. speak, we lave been bun = Re 
ig Up our present snormous ampire. When, therefore, we come to con- 


























| ] ] sider the time at our disposal, anid the opportun ities at our command, WHD — 
reference t5 the ametiorative raeasures which have emanated trom he ale ; 
l ) Broess Government, we must aot i ake aecornt of the result, 2s though — 
we had bean for sixXty years Im posse sein of our present territory, and those ses 
<L xiy years nad i nm ve ars of seitled trar iquillity ; but as — we khad- 
all that time with an erap.te inchoate and imperfect, calling for wes- 
sures—in instance, of defence, then of aggression— which” 
> left ney to consider, nor money to provide the- mesus aE: : 
a % s FA 5 
letn» Ay jüst glance ai the bistory of Fadia during the] í 
— fhe reigns of our different chief Governors, from Gliva to. 
7 “see Low they huvo been consecutively engaged, with but — 
as HS, ion great and ensuipbing wars. Think of the vars in Madras- aoc 


iogal—the Robila wars—the Mysore ware—the Mahratta wars the Jaen 
‘r--the VPincarres war—the Burmese war—the Afghan war the 
y Stha Sikb war— with all kinds of minor wars “occupying smalier s 
¿tbe great history of Indian conquest. Of all our Governors-Ge 
either reared. in India, or despatched thitber from gar 2 
— Bentinck alone contrived ty surround th 
here of peace during the entire period of their admin 
i} these ` — and statesnjen, - he were continu. 
thliogs into the field, were not all of them - 
Sure addicted fo fighting’—men of large” — ei 
nmin ifut of the blessings of peace aud the claims of an $ 
pie. - Cormwailis—Ninto— Amherst-—A ‘icklagd—=Fiardinge- — 
were all by nature peace-Governors. Neither Rast 
peer—can be justly accused of unszrupulons aggressi 
somehow or other, ail these rulers have n. arrested i 
internal improvement, or utterly prevented from — 
— of concontrativg their offorts on. groat Fite 
sation, for the subjection of enemies who have thre 
Bae and compelled as to possess Sas 
i ix —— of the old. 
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$6 -yarioas depattments af<* state craft wouhkl be absorb: 
im the one deparimecut of Iinance; and the ee max in 
Dent ces mo? would become the enuneiation. of a recogniser 
truth io the mouth of the Chance —— quer, Wa 
Speak not now. of what ought, or of what ought not; io be, Ana 
only of what undoubtedly iS: i} ne gene oF the ave is eoo g 
tionibiy for nothing so much as for cheap covernment, Judg 
ment in the imposition of ‘taxes, the display of a desire, when 
possible, to relax the Screw, economy Im the administration o 
the public funds, go farther now than at any prey ious period to 





— — — — 


J Wards the catablishment of the character of a statesman. Hence 
SS fovyenue matters, which have always held a high place in the 
BS Gsitmute of all Indian questions, are gradually assuming more 
8 and more importance: and if is not a little xumarkable to. what 


au grtent. m the recent discussions respectin: the Chanter ques- 

tien, they have taken precedence, “Phe folk wit, < Taxtract seems 

. 46 give a clear view of the principal sourcee “<> venue in 
oS è te 


22, 


| 
} 
i 
this. country : — — — 
| 





Sie —— — 
Ens people of India will beara great-deal so lon; as th: at nie Sa 2 5 
ye hee ate very intolerant of change. They do norinderstand at) Ehi qro 
timid and suspicious, Benevolence and wisdom way go band and hax. ip 
” Our measures, but the people are not essily perscaded that what wes. 
f doing is for their good: ‘There is for them no }’arliament and ao Pre Yi 
| Phey have the vaguest possible igen of the intenti« ns oftheir sulers: SPR 
= — think—they do not inquire—but with caildlike haste f 
> budsity resent the innovations which are intended +0 confer benefits — 
4 them. Fiscal changes are especially dangerons. We cannot experiment. 
mS tise without peril on such a people. We may relieve them of old burdens, 
N aid impose lighter ones upon them ; but the probability is, that the oper 
| Gisaffecticn of the ignorant masses would compel us to abandon our bone: 
lent projects, with a loss of dignity and an injury to the prestige of ont 
-Bnthority wot easily to be computed. ‘Lhe failure in such acaso is nos the 
lure of a party or the failure of e man, but the falure of the paraniqugy 
= fing power in its abstract constit ational integrity. ae 
weg ESA nessssary to & rigħt understanding of the subject of Indian: taxation = i 
= P these considerations should have reasonable Meare AE the — ieni 
ebe administered without money, or if ee * 
hon——one or both of atiek —— 
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peera t caso riot SS 4 
cessity Of mainiaining such taxes as, 
Tee l possible area of population. = Ig 

ha 1S, thers is little choice left so thi 
e gemalm ost entirely on the produce of them 

> heir middle, and = for bins UREN Or LHe 
ēre is no “very — — for yod 
There - are sE the pogron 3s Sr 
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RATER ON LHA COMPTA] YS ADMINISTRA TION: 





plesnavefearnt to look for him ii certain directions, aad even 
jaths ta fheir domiciies conja ba fiaind> they vonis rasout bis. approag 
rethem. A tax oa ctiltivation is noka good thing—a taxon sail a note ; 
@eod thing. But the peojile cultrvate=the lands, and: they cat spit > o IE sees 
would bo difficult to find a substitute for tess mnposts, vod if a BRE see 
mere lovad it is probable thatthe people vould reject 1¢. —— A, 
The taxes of which I have spoken—the Land tax and the salt tax—-Are = 
those which most immediately affect the balk of the popie, and trsy ares 
those which visld the largest reveape.* Nert in imncriance are tHe ogs 
, tha Opium sales, and the Abkarree, or tax on spirituons eens 
‘ides these, there are the Post ofice, the Stamp duties tha MMint,. — 
roba coa monopolies and other smailer sonrcss of ivccme entered in 


⸗ * —— 































in which the balance between Lee — has ‘been 
aragually destroy ed :— 


5-86, the Indian vevenues yielded a surpi — of nearly s unillicon ane ae 
a helf: In the following year, toe surplus was s piion and e güsttons n 
the next, three-quarters of 2 million. In the next year — —— 
nad altogether disappeared, and the awkward word ` deficit - — ro 
ne aGcounts..- ‘hen cams the Afghan war- <A British @ w 
across the Indus ; andthe deficit for the year 1839-40 T 
ahount of morethan two millions-sterii:~. From this tims. to tha 
848-49 there has been an aversge dehuieney of-a million’ and ah 
ear. ¥ 

Flow these extraordinary expenses swellad the Indian debs may e 
35 sn. Ta 1856, the debt amounted to less than thirty — 
1650, 16 had nearly reached forty-seven millions. The debt iadeher 
duced ia ie former year by the application to titat- —— — Sart 
aftaka Company's —— assets, nee on ‘the = ces 
— ivileges, “At the.outest of t e war iu Af 
u mo of. — finshing tba 


—— 























“of the yenr isdi, t 
the- eS Government races 
tae — T took for- — to 1 
Hep hegan to borrow money at five ive ` 
“beyond the frontier grew worse and: “worse, 
tocrepnir the disasters of the old, it was 
of ¥Y848 that ths subscription was closed: 4 
ons of money had been received into the 4 
— 1843, amounted to thirty-six millions ‘ste! Fai 
cent Wastra opened; but money came in 
rom February, 1943,-to Oetcber, phate 
— ihe lands ‘of the Gor 
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465° RAYE ON THE COMPANY'S ADMINISTRATION. 
Speration, sight millious ard a kálf wera snbscrited Tina dett haa that | 
sen swollen by these acditions t9 nearly forty-seveu millions. The io- | 
ereat of tntarersi, Sì uce i839, payable on tiib de bt, 1S ninety bakha of rü- 

Pay 


; er ueatly a million sterliog per annum.* 


Bet the fall — of the evilis nöt hsre adei untoly represented. Gut 
for these exhausting wars we shouid have had a dontinnued surplus, and CZ 
been able to reduco the origina) debt. The cosi of ovr military epsratione > 
> T Jarexcoebaad the amount subescrihed to tha loat. The ucgresgate excess o! 
- * ordinary military charges from the year 1833-39 to 1860-51, amountéts mort — 
— than twenty millions and & hui; and the excess of extraordinary mil 
+ ebarges ta. upwards of se ren mi Ulions. The Companys finaotiers, inde, > 
= Satimnate the cost of these wires at thirty miliions. “ We have Already the 
a write, t exnlained the grounds on which we have come to the conolusiot ( ) 
Boe stint oO ordis had basn expended in increased military obarges sivcs 1853-4 TE 
— aud -we bavo now shown that Gve and three- “quarter crores more havo beer 


— for interest Gu the money borrowed in India.” + And when thése wars 
> La AA Sur north-western froutier, commenced, the country was onk 

ey ee Wanino ng to recover from the exhausting offects of another great wa 
— D our south eastern boungary. - Tho —— wer in — cost 
— Bican millions of money. = — 


© On this great subject of money, we must make roore for on 

= iiher extract. The truth contained in it is not novel, bat; 

EMannot ba too frequently repeated, or too constantly presse 
the ettention of all who bave to do with the administra 

~ son of Indian affairs :— ; 


= This subject of Cndian finance isgmot an altractirs oue, and I do a. 


sht — —— upou4t.- Bat it is absolute! a, to th 
6 F Bee standin, Pane pout HGU NY ERY that re eens 4 © 


vould be clearly ascertaiaed. What I wish babe gathers 
ia this—that the welfare of the people of Fadia 
upon tho preservation of peace. The finances of Inde 


ae in an embarrassed condition, becaussa the Company. 
: . been, in spite of theniselvac, oagaged in great and engulph . 
wbich they have avowed, and honestly endeavoures + 
pacific to tho very core. Bat they have seldom beat 
aaki TERINA of their Exchegquersucre than — 
ney have boen again called — to fnd — — 
ider_these Sebamed Priamos bare been cx 

3 w money at age — ‘ip angi 
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, betty shifts and ten 

| Reena for — 

hbug exact. — enough tok 

* they are condemnod, on the othe 
w iich it is said oe 

ian ‘it, the whole d 
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amor, Which ii somo cuerters is raised amuot the existi ag- Goserament 
of india, is thit they orgbt to have less money, and ought to spend’ 
Doro. ns 
? Phere are many things in the Government of India wideht wou! 14 fain ~ i 
gee amcrided—thoere are many tings to be dose, aud 1 ay shings te be ieff = 
indone; before any man of enlarged views and ii imane desires can Fook onm 
‘with complacency and content, “But it were well tha’: it should he clears 


tnderstoed how, at the botiom of -all-our misdoings $ 1d-our shorfconmigsy oes 

s this. miserable want*of money.— Whtir an overHo wing iraasory impute ese 
icaxes might bo remitted. and great public works mis it be completed, hess 2 

nrerest alone o! the inercased debt, whieh has avcumulated since 153), — 


vould have suthead fox the cofstruction of some @.eatmatérial work, whieh ~ 
t the. same time wouid hayo increased our reveiue and benefited nitions 


of people, or for the extensive difusion ameng them of the blessings Of im — 


tellectual enligGtenmen* and practical edr cation. Pe N 
‘fhe past history of Irdia is a history of revenue wasted, and domaat iea, Ey 

improvement obstructed. by war. But I sce ro reason why wo should notre 

bo HSpeful of the futnre. Arrais as | hava showm. is here M tmaPkeds 

il nyre ement in the fı ancial returns : and ite resis over Feasom to bgliewe- e 

that the Company will soon be en: abled te reduce their outstanding obli 


tions. Lhe reduction: of the det bt will raes year by year, for vua 
as national improve: ment, sums.of money bitherto disappearing ig rade 
name of “ interest, without a sign. The good or bad governme nt oF 
Paie question of mouey; and, therefore, a (testion of y ra or £ 


— — — Ng 


~~ Our next extract shall be from the chapter ont 
epos Our readers will be glad to peruse ovr 
“mate of Lord Witham Bentinck :— 


= Ail through the administrations of Lor Wellesley—cf Si Ges g 
iow—of Lord Minto-—of Lord Hastings, and of Lord Amherst] 
wallis system of internal administration continued i in force, a wil 
— as the mutations of time and — caus * 
Bee ee — san r 
As 0) 








3 — a aod no man 
= larger amouit of mioral ad the initiation r 
~ snost rondered his administration —— — 
and ihe extension of native agenoy, I shrill s 
— only to do with the changes which che. it 
‘system. of pie country. ‘Tiese changes: — — 
Provincial — 
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Ana AYE ON THE COMPANYS ADMINISTRATION. 


Motitfor higher recponsi bilities.” [he fact is that the revenne branch af 
the service, under sticcescstive adminisizaGons, hac buen gradusliv treada 
ing dawr the judicial Lhe very evil shiel Cormwallis aod Bartow had 
alieicLeG so a ly.in their inaugural mindte had boen s#sscriing itaalf, 
With ptceressiya virulence, eyer simee thair .remov:! {rom tho scene of 
then labors. And now Lad William Bentinck- sound the Provimeiaks y 
Gonrts of Appeal! aud Cireuit, which were to have Ween objects of ambi- Fa 
Gon to the sulest and best men of the Company's civil service, iittle botier® 
Suen refiices for the destitute and tncapable a 
I do not doubt thatimder this degradation of the judicial sorviso; then a 
Provincies Courts ial become woluliy inefficient. Cher required picked! oi 
meon to fonder them eipeiept, and they bad bee. preside- over by thes 
tolos As Courts of Circuit they were especially defective. -They held eae 
, gaol-dolicerys twice in every “year. Fhe- period oetween commitment anaip 
—* raa was ofinitely too long: The prisoner was kept, vujustiy, perbaps ii. 
[= fer montis in confinement, and the prosecutor and his witnesses wor — 
eel > eutricd away from their homes, to eat their hearts out arcund the walls — £ 
Fe ‘the Coutt house, whiiss all ibeiratiairs. were being enguifedin ruin. 
a the o 6fitet of which whs to increase the aumber . of gwol deliv: 
= a — —— Med — 
= Chis Lore Willisty Bentinck accomplished. “ Buthed.d mich Were rh 
C Se He struck at hë very robt of the systera which Cornwallis bad init 
Sy ated, potmieroiy at ihe mode of procedure. It wasa groat thing to inoresse 
© “tho paber of gaolileliverics, but it was not nccessary to ibis end that ths 
—— foietisns 2* the judge and the tax- “grtberer should again be combined in 
Bia Simo péereen. Cord Wiltan: Bentinci abolished the Provincia) Courts, . 
ind ‘Gained ihe Revantie, Commissioners into d: idges of Circuit, —They were 
brintend both the Auanceand the criminal justice of their difere r 
te ene bs. -They wers tolsok-after tha Compin F 
judgment upon. g-cobberies,—a ‘bi 
Ward! > eny that this plan was nota — 
experianced members of tho Court of Directors, protestadl 
ISi tt 5. ai lord William Beatinek bunseif scon found thas it wos a 
= So he transferred the duties of the Sessions io the civil judges ai 
sea that thoy should hold a gaol-delivery every mouth. There wisa H 
— to this arrangement, provided that the judges had sufhciente 
sf the due. end ge of the circuit guties without neglecting 
sblivations if their neW duties were cola pains with. tho. 0 
` a osse. The civil — ** the_ existing s) 
igis om ft was nee > AC ' ~ > : J —— 
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KSEE ON THS COMPANY = ADWINISTHA TION: a 
: a —— — = 
ad: gnitied gud exalted. But instead 0° this, by tba reveraal athe Cornwlhs a 
aystem, tie protection of hte ave FONeTLY” Was declared ic. De sa matcr or. as 
Anino importan ‘a. and t? * isibilitios of the — judge arid hei ee 
potic 6 THaeisirate wor Hung t bout from one olass of public fuactionsres= fey 


snothber, as. thonch it mattered not by whow thoy wore assumed 2s — —* 
pen tago to othe sravyver dutes, ug * 
But therevwere otber reforms 1psstuted by Lord. VWilliam Bentinek of < 







7 

Which too much cannot bo said m praise. When Lord Cornwallis projecy-” Pg 
‘a his scheme of internal administration, he had te look No further than! * 

Genares for tho limit of its field of operation. Lord Wiliam Beakock g Je 
found an bez) fe ə extendi ng negriy to the Sutie} — 27 d yet there wes bub one. — 
Court of floea,Appeal throughout the whole Presidency of — 
aad to travel a thousand milesino search of justice: fo brave a mew chissi a 
and mix witha Dew race of men. ft couid üis, therefore, bs mber than a. ae 
biessimy to the pecple to establish a Court of Appeal in the ‘Jorth-West = — 
Provinces-6) India.. -Lora William Bentirck erec te ‘da SnédersCoure mz S = 
| Allahabad, to which appeals lay from all the local jueves, And Fo ronoven as 
Rhe pressure upon those judges, by on extension Of Laive e 
aud enlargement of the niutborits of the patigo Servants of * State, 


Lhe folowing is Mr. Kayes summing up of the gu@stie » 
respecting thewqualifvations of thg Civil —— a the st Se 

-ndia Company :—~, ? — — 
-Tt is admitted that bama are many defects in A — ma 

— is administered by mon wanting in indicial training, perbap 

120 lagal babit of mind, end somewhat deficient in ordinary AOE 
«here nio, provatiy, even greater wants than fhesa=—a want of koogi 
“of the people: -——kno mieg iges of theirt chargeter, of tiveir — 
Habits of their every-day life, There ia.atways, more oriess, au om 
acquaintance with these things, A ri ight knowiedgse of therm is pot 
aitain—we only see the ontside, of the nAtivesrdisguised | for 
worss. But this is, am® ágil pot peculiar te the condition of the. 
— of the company, bnt inseparable fron: our post 
in the Bast, Ubtias the exiting a ind à 

: rauld bo uzdér rakare I? a young man expressly 
ed 4 het Sit from etsy boyhood to look forward To 
= == PYOceac ng to Todia at an early age, perhaps to a home 
“caud brothers have — on cannot saificien 
L his affections with restities of Indian life, how p 
* at a comparatively mature age, fresh irora dio Tuns o Cor 
“quire A competen” knowledge of the things: in wi th al obi 
tagos, the writer is avowedly defic ient?* — EEA S 23 
































~* FT think iiia: pareta Ryaws e idénce x reg: e 
prs- to an judgeships is qui'e conclusive hi 

3 — Piat the asiuins — — wade be mored a idia. 

. ‘ — for pean 
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A ee PASE ON THE COMPANY © ADMINIE ERATION, 
— i was said hy Canring, during ithe tebaias on tha Iridia Charter of 181%, 
heat there could -0t be anything radically wrong in th» eystem which hid 
produced wil Sable Company's servunis who had given ‘their evidence be 
fora she Pr imontary Gommittees. Korty years Jailer the same remak 


might be nade, — with this pungent addition : Tha system cannot be raci —— 
tally wrone which has produced the able Compan:’'s servants whom tar > 
Queens Ministers have selected from time to time, not merely to govern th 
Grown colonies, but to extricate them from difficulties into whith the; = 
have been thrown by the intemperance or incepacity of men who faves nol 
Geer troimed in tho Indian sery ce. When great colonial embarrassment: > 
oy arise-—end they do rise sometimes—it is commonly tò the talent, to the 
Saemper, tothe discretion. to tue firmness and to the integrity of some sefyant ( 3 ) 
=» eof the Company, that the perplexed Minister looks for the saying hand that 
S995 te extricete him from his ditemmu. ey 
à Jet ihes en arè said to be the minions of a corrupit system The pa- 
s of the East india Company, it is sometimes alleged, is at the bot 
“fom 6f ell this vile mess of Administrative uncleanliness. Justica.is putice 
> the most miserable shifts, that the friends of the thirty magnates of Leaden- 
Ball stvestmay draw so many thousands a year from thè territorial reveh 
“af Indin 5 aud the couclusion is, that therefore the d5om of the Coit. 
t de'sraied without hesitation or delay, 1 am told by the Chaplain of? 
T Nergate that the reason why, if I sand a bank note, or a fing, or a watch- 
Sshainan a leilor, it runs no smal) risk of being stolen by & Jetter-aarriar is, 
einas “the vacancies im the Post-office are filled up by parties recommended 
; — Spa —— Gsneral by members of Parliament. +. To this system 


— — 
— — — — 
— — — — — —— — — — — —— 


ee oe or the ——— this familiari with, the mannoys soul usages, ml 


D N 


ey sso rauch reguired in t z 
: mrt eh I so required, and eee niv er rom Ta 
t A 2na a. knowledge of _ the — theniselves. ic is facts, 
4 — ‘deal-with ; in dealing with facts in a conntry like that, yon ar 
Mitel more difficulties than you are here. In the supreme Court 
power of deabnug with facts are greater than in the Mofussit 
3 the judge in the Supreme Court, indeed, is unacquainted with: 
; =the t part of the witnesses are natives, speaking the = 
3 Dat before a witness is produced in that Court, he is carried wothe 
ey, the attorney has ynder hiù principal native Peart bak 
familiar with the English and the Vernacular l 
ec „and he communicates the result of uns tothe 
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eh —— to enquire 
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GAYE OCN THE COMPANYS @DMEINISTRA SION: cos TGS 
Ain Davis attrift:tas the frequent oomirrence- of @ crime “anyoleing enser oF 
———— misery that baie descriptions’ From this we may jeare m — 
grest lesson, that a inischierciis ndministation of the pairenage “of the Si 
may not only be coexistent with, but be fostered and ern couraged by, an 
iietiintion on which the liberties of the country are: miamly reciente 
AnA lettér-carriers’ appointments are so jobbed between Ministers and” 
Members of Parliament, how would wtiterships and crdetships fare im fet 
same im MECI Ti inte pi ands 2 


War Enel lish readers will} no doubt. be horrified by the —— 
ino picture, the accuracy ofayhich will, however, be recognized: 
by all who have spent a few years in Tudia — 


Chus were these murders—systematically, arstically —perpetrated, vith age 
adroit avoidatios of detection which seldom or never failed. Human life in- 
india is notol much account ~A corpse by the wayside in England Ells near 
jy a whois county with horror and astonishient. In India ovon a humane os 
Euglish genileman passes it by on the other side, and is only so far concerned aa 
at the spectacle, th: it probab ly is horse hae shied at it; aS it would née the — 
trnok of a tres. Every oneas Soana med tothe sight of fuan ‘bodipaaee 
drifting down the oie ate bee g. islands inhabited by gorging birds of prey. - 
ör if you should chance to —— in a villa on the river-side, jou- are no 
éoncemed bythe knowledge that the round white balls- which. „dota ; 
tawh Eke snow-flakes, or witb wbich your little children are ne, A 
many bumen skulls. Still less do the natives of India, by whom ik 
pean gentleman ic infected, in due tims, with this apatby, bestir thems 

nady oF soul, about these indications aMour frail mortality. Death ind 
comes in many sudden shapes. ff a certain Moodoo- soodén, oF Hane 
5 al ia missing from nis acoustomed place, cf does not reach ino. — 
ourney ‘should any ons expect him), bia anxtons relatives take it 
grany yea that he has been bitten by a sernent— ihat the —— bas pre 
apo his vitals, ors wild beast has aten him up. No descriptions o! 
miseifig one are inserted in the newspepers, pap — hed 
poled are ses 3 to discover ee causa of his- 
— = Murgya”- = He has 
mr es,for the — ES 
i owe yet not so those that have — 
for the suppression of daccitee. pe : 
is. subject. is peculiarly interesting, T 
egal! give some idea of the thorough oF 


gangs -—— 
= 9: BOD. this —— in its general bearings, i 
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now afford to enlarge 
the vitecrm: of ontipresent system upon-the great crimes ft. as 


` 


a distinguishing featars “of the praetice of-these professional depreds 


3 


‘> > i - >t. * * by tag oe pisa $ — g 
iat tine 79th propi Maco TI When O ENOR OF 


z 


that they Ruapi their ways. with wonnerful pi Cision, to the bart! borat ehinery 


whieh i9 hro gbt to bear upon th ein th +? tives PY OR f ED the very rning 
wWihiob tsalesigned for their Ceatruction. tnio nn ivetrument ro as fences. Tity 
adept their-or; ganization to onr on, und rhe wore intricate it isthe Sreater 


Syenheir chances of evasion and escape ‘ihe English, sprites ùn oncer Of 


ereatistelivwence and exporiones in ibe intricacies of these omiminalleseues 
“HALive divided the country into districts and hangaa the robboris hare 
Madot & fundamental maxyn an 
. Sonate $aanuas-if order to bribe every mann of rea} and sotal infvenes 
Poper teh villagers to enter inisa leagues w gl their paymastlers—the PLF he NYOIpie 
—“ fo Weurifice Much in order toretein a little io certainty nnd sa ty. Now 
AANA ees Races Which bare suprema actual influence among the SaS po~- 
~ —— are ths -thannaudars sent their. mytinidons) and the tavenie- 
ets faith, theirs}. Fhesd then are the persens hell an the payor the 
— — -Fo ensure’ vegulari®a i in this necessary partioniar, ac roobsredivi= - 
= . sie Ss ator haD * @ thanda and a sub-division eiee 
“vobberdtvizion Wunder a sirdar (or chief} ef robbers; angit issimony the _ 
å Hirst of his Gaties f poy menthiy, with his own hand, the shares respettivel: 
Pea. oc the thetnadar GBs the reyvyenus-farmer, * 
— Nec does the eorroption, as E have already intimated, stop here, * 
` sirdare,” Says an@ther wri iter, aoa in ttellis rent and genious maigistiite; < är 
pa meu whö mavo Rr the peia (palanguins), ‘aud arrange he these Hee. 


> 









— 





ings to their Beat uses—onr revenue Syst tém, oar police s — 
judicial system, Rave) all beon impressed into tosir service: = Wisterer 
i been odp adminicfrative orgatitsation, they have adapted to it; 
8 —— the prganisation of their criminal ! ‘eagues, ang oat 
oe as — 
— — — —— astute ciiminals: stop short. Sven” 
$6 t Thovreached to the ja pense 
oul aid have been hard ee ae oat LOL 
ir * — —— 


4 
d sine qua non to attach themselves 
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AXLE DN THY <CORPA LW YS ARM! ISTRATION: 


spini mresentiy}, to the Bape STI Lens lent of Falece jn the LSA Prog : is 
a to sthseribSs on paper the dcitznt with which the dekoits wrin me talk @ 
their. ox picuse—-or tho pieasnre parties which ivartick Koara, a. fancers es 
sirdan used to take irom Calentto to big naive viliage, whedes they U6 "EE 
eatvrned ailbout cormmithns one or More dukolitees: how on ong of these — 
occasions their — bod thrseoet his Pagers cnt- oft: - for le was arrested 


and committed to the sessions s-or the roars of laughter wih- which they. “Ses 
give the details of the irial betore theaudage, where he was aegnitied op thee so . 


Svidenco of a most respectabile Brahmin, acd a- still more respectable Kait 
—the first being Sircamupd Ebaknr, a first-rate leader in the venpy« and” 


fhe Second Syud Mytiy now an approver with me, and only leteiy — 
ad- to ———— for iia 2 
* a; 
- So mich for the system. Now for the means takes to rook” 
3h Out :— 


= 


Tiss at the commencomont of the yeo 1852, that the Sipotiaiondaies 
of — in thse Lower Provinces of Ben A) sub miitte ed to Governmental F 
receivea irom Fr Wauchope, niacistrate of “Hi yog h? s iorvard a & Tist — 
287 5 $£ "on cerned in Soh ty ata Se, nkoifers.” in ibis letter the mia Sra 
reported taithe 287 dakoits mentioned by his approverge NENA Bacte: 
With oly three gangs; and headded, that he knew at least.tbin * 
y comnithing Similar depredation ~ within fifty miles of- — 
J dikoits whom he bad catalogtied; his approvers could give him 
Agrount; -anlike the Budduck and. Khejuck approvers, then elder 
tie perentaye or caste of their confederates ; but if was ascertained 


ži 4 jor te most part, they had coms from some  Mofassil villages: Sots 


Olcasionally “visited, cnd located themselves in ‘Colette ss Ches ‘oO 
To arrest-tns progess of the evil, it was poy — by the Supet nie 
dent of Police, tbai a Commissioner for the Suppression af d 
Lower Bengal should be appointed, armed — special powers, to) 
ander the provisions of the Act (XXiV~ of 4543) for- the. suppr 
l — —— — pales StF teouaticall 













TAA —— 287 eee owas sti 
~ Mr. Wauchope, an officer of rare en: cn 
=the babits and practicos of the dakvits, and 
the personal composition of the principal gang 
his court; Oo one oceasioh- t notorious o 

eebefare him ünder an asstmed name... Lie mán 
* ⸗ß— — Se | 
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Watne, 16 went by a certain Hicktiameé in the gang—snd by ' TAR 
Mr Wauchope catied himn, Astonished anc otarma? by gi vet yi 
kbewiedge—aill hfs sacret history thns laid?) bara Dyane whom he haa 
tiguytret tp oozed intl” ol d w by Herd! yit — tha nhe apy Marni teiti t 
a The was at the mercy of tho Ene lish. we uristrate, ant oriad ont, Y“ Pardon 
Eoo ano, 15 lord; i am rondy t to tei) you all T kuon 
re eee Te was plein that thia wae ihe kind of man to deat wilh-ihe oid Bar 
Sor teh Cits, Ol whoih it was'tiniy ssid t-t "they would nevergontess uniess 
Eroe oy saw that thy wero in the bands of n man from whemetherearas little 
— 6 Mr. Wanohbope wes micen Ted for, ia oee 
dae OF Dpecinl Conmissioner for-the — of dakoitee, ard — 
a UOL ed the appoinimont.+ Bncalthough the mau wos Treaty) ———— 
<i Snot A Guestion hod uroen, it the course of the preceding vont, a8 
to whether Act week We OF° 1845 onl be tro t.into oo} BLO aon 
Wea the dakoie bands ot bower Betigals for although the wording of th: 


seno Was of & genera! chararter, 2nd seepedto ino jude iwetieir pre 
mE kidda ól Cakcits practising in the Companys terrteries, oie 


— bre t 3 speci ied cerganx“iribes of professional robbers» ant! to these, 
— — operation of the Art, sirictty interpreted, tight ba — 


-ha principet judicial authorities wera: yarnanee om tho enbjoct mo eh = 
ime Government had expressed its anwo gress 0S alter ths pi Ths 
I 


law, uuloss 16 wora Cloarly shown by a judimel cecision® thet its provisions 
pee nccient. £ Wes prope sed. therefore ; ii : at X Ly fF Eie RO~ 
: atio oF the Actin question to the caso of ordinary dakoits abould.?} 
sree tea trinis inf the Hooghly Court, gnd the deeimons of the Sud 
© fhis, howevor, did. n&t’go-fat to solve the ap bipdity 
fful Act, and tae Suddeér Cour ote 
it it was Gadersioe Meren ase weto 






Taa with a: 


— 


erent fate, a De a — e * “ pori = = 
fe ened subjects that would manke a mors “intoresting—=— 
Ape io Tie abo daćoit-supprassing experionces, 


abie, ere long; to gratify our readers with 


an is Mr, Kaye's viem, of <a employment — 
adieisi <fices ⸗ met — * 
iaf civil — prevent — rely. in Voc 


oh: —— 
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ee the Sardar Fudpas. wilh this resecvation, howéser, that tbo E PERE S i 


Bas tbo Dower of withdrawing ony suits from the .petire CORES 5 AE REPO ae 


tin his. owi — 
he dispansation of criminal justice) the -metives_ OE INGIA tivo, Yeap ie k 
robni they ara not wholly esc pide fromit. A class of Deputy Ag Sess 
hne been vstuvlished, thémemlbers of which ate sewietines-vested ta z. 
j Governments with the same powers a5 are possessed by ihe, Exro-aee 
Miaoistrates n this e@parity ti Ley are competent to pass sentencis a > 
` z to imorisonment for thres yerrs. * 


to power of fhe Furepeanm Magistrates does not extend: < — 


> demanding severer p anishmen t ure sant to the Sessions” Jntge,_- ae 
s Ompowered të seritence to fourteen years imprisonment. If thie EATERS S 
of punishment dost uct appsat to meet th- criminality of tho case, Eisi — 
sent, with a writtemletter frora the Sosviors Judge, stating his "~pisleuge, tome 
tie ahel eriminal co urs er DSudder N zamut Adawi ut. If the Suddo aa 
Judges conchrin the opinions cf the lower Court, and the — 
the punishment of death, it is sufficient for ons Judge to trey those 
ant tf fhe dissents from that onmion:, or rapital pun ishment — eae 
WADA the cas > heara be tv ludges on the bench. 
On i hala may be said that the @xtended emolofiment ote 
’ ney In the adm inistratoy oF justice bas worked as 
reason lo expect but not-se welbas todesd ` — 
boleve weer ineuot throwing oper the doors of office: more ~ * — 
“them any been committed * Tt appears ten — 
thing San be sounder m theory, of more beveficiai=-in pA ———— 
system he which a péopte, Tons deprived of power, ae gradually r 
Seal ‘Lio process of restoration. cru hardly be too gradual Ws 
Tar no betr proof that the Court i sf Direstors, when raviewiug the fe 
FS LULnseeotiad bot Loe too isp ai "a ging y pom: the qualifications, 
uridging!y open the claims of thait native servants) finan ae — 
pussacc i hare quoid; though written —— Se Oe fand theses 
bara witnessed presse improvement- moam ract 


ake = * —— ESj is as- 
— — — 
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‘the House of C 10 
Grinds or the natives oF Didia gener that. 4) 
FonesDy adrbinistered bY theean*borit os whos 

nhieu conri, that in to-Site of ths. 
set — et er smite a > 
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Say, also. He continded;s < that the “maagniras Of She Government, 

pliner of yatia past. nave heen adeisedly diccef6d to so qualifying: tiem, 
2 Ti Rout tha slientest-raference to any TenYota Corssquenees, Vpen Our tie 
A u Soalan Lou beforo.it became their duty to feview the 
io. eho Act af ise5, the Goure of Divestors Wad continvelly exhorted thair 
Sea Saryvauis io Indig to prepares through the agéney of Improved systems of 
Soe mluoutions toe ontives of the country for highr ofitialpesitionsthan thoy 
Mie haneret beer quatined to hold: And thess “exhoriationg bnd 0t Desn 
—— thrown away What the ullimate effect of their grout measives 
—— Juust U, it. is not dificult to conjecture Our missiou. wall bog fultiited 
Poaeesaponer or laat. ‘The only question is a question of time, — 
Pete ha aw hile though the administrativ agency, to whol” the ir 

i 
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`~ 


kS 
woe : i Í ; 
fae ePtornat mauewomoert of the country is entrusted is not withont taherent 
é EF « x » è 
mas afents, 7 ccm to be a matter ct eXtremest difficulty to sugso: L Sale 


$ 


ASN orit Thors bas been an outory rmised of late against the Gom 
Boys Onirt= tnd the Companys Judges; but some of the best authorities 
POhopinion that the patives Qf the country have unlimited gonfidence in 
hoe. thee muy, perhaps, be soni local exceplions, “and iustanges of 
ft — 












eS aa 


a P Taasisional malsversation have, from tine to time, been mage puio 







yí * sd ; ie a A 
‘ Eal OST pyery cansa in which @ cini sorvant of the Compan} Fee COU 
ONAA wit corrapt practices, a broth: cirian Has” beet-tie neces — == 


is Thora 18 bo effort to screen tho de Unguent, but ratter an earnest desire, on 
Pe ene DArL Of tho gouhraiebody -Of tho service, to bring lis offences to liglig 
Saas ta those jadicin! inconsistonoies and other detisds which hays been cited 
BO freely fromthe, records. of tha Company's Courts in Madras, it appoats 
Ta MO that nothing could be casicr than to cits from the records of any courts 
Ban cua! anng of unintelligible decisons,. Ihave y gront respect for Ma Bad i 
l ishi Fürneh, aad the utmost faith au the honesty and apiity wick Which jus 
fee ng Gdiminisiernd in ihis country -but if mconipreh He Gecisigns; ——~ = 
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ding sehicinees, and furious consistencies are to bo otad as 
capacities Aid SoPrtiption, it Would not be difficult fo Mra yolittve « such 
* from the Assizo Iitelligénce contuined in a S = months Me — 
Lotidon Joun! . = 
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ire bàs rélicionsly eschewed. all theory, ani confined hi — = 
Fo Plai historical details. le pute it nra a oabet — 5 
ee deal has been done towards imtroducing improve X 
mito every de parthme nt.of the Company’ s <Sovernment.- 
ther more might not haye been done under another system, is — 
question that be has not undertaken to answer. —— eee 


— — — — —— —— 


POSTSCRIPT TO ART. UE “ae 





AFTER the article on the “ Company’s Goverdina 
written, we reccived a copy of Mr, Campbell s more 6x 
work, Indiz asif may oe. We regret that in this mores 
panded scheme for the good Gov ernment of India, there sho 
be several material orrers, especially in the figures, andethm 
many ot the yiews should.be-catreme.<— Phat ME arapbel; 
iaid hiniself opon te attacks from, various gna Sa ers, 00 OD 
considers the poations which he has taken up 

"the ‘success of Missionary efforts, on — ve 
~ satives, ou the rights of the Crown to — Nit th 
entered into by the Company, on the nulitary oala bli 
and on other minor matters, will besitate for a moment 1 
We much prefer this clever author when describing. thin 
they are, to the same author when showing yi us wh bhe 
ox x BEDE d to. boii i — 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


A Glossary of Indian Terms, for the use of the various depart- 
menis of the Government of the East India Company. 2 vols. 4to. 


Tar Court of Directors does not interfere, in the person of any of 
its members,in the Government of India. They are satisfied to delegate 
local superintendence to their governors, and in cases where spécial 
knowledge is required, to take the advice of specially ~instructed 
persons ; to consult their lawyer in legal matters ; in questions of 
oriental philology, to repose with éonfidence on the profound learning 
of Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, the Librarian at the India House, 
Sanscrit Boden Professor at Oxford, author of a Sanscrit Grammar 
and Dictionary, and in short, clarum et vénerabile nomen. 

It was With no little interest, that on the receipt of these goodly 
quarto volumes, we anticipated the valuable and curious information 
we should find in the preface, regarding the origin and object of the 
work ; the nature of the Indian terms, to the collection of which it 
was consecrated, with some notice of the sources from ‘which they 

< were derived ; of the numerous languages contained in it, and some 
specimens, perhaps, of the recondite lore which the learned Professor 
({  \has accumulated through so many years of oriental study. A 
little disappointment was therefore pardonable, when we found there 
was no preface, no opening remark, except the title, from which we 
learn that the Glossary is for the use of the various —— of 
the East India Company. — 

It still remained to be seen how: far. this: E 

_ injits pages. We opened the volume at random, and our eyes fell — 
on the following unpromising official terms. 
J — — whip, a lash” — at the ‘Cutcherry | Courts s as an 


phy 


instrument of punishment. — ae E 
Chawbuck Swaur—floggers or ‘users of the lash. st — a — * 
Chawks—A_ kind of guards. Sept = 


These words farnished much food for refiection, not on — — 
£ the system in which the lash is made to appear so promi=— 
nent an instrument, but on the value of those Sanscrit studies, 
which, under the auspices of the learned Professor, have been intro- 
— iat Haylebury, - and of which the practical results are, 1 

asume, here d ad. In fact e Dig So possi 2 to co — 


— 
er 


— 
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he is a flogger or user of the lash. Such a mode of interpretation, 
and such a mode of spelling, are & ma rvel, but doubly so when con- 
sidered as the production of our greatest living orientalist. ‘Lhe 
wonder is still further increased, when we recollect that in his San- 
scrit Grammar,* Professor Wilson laid down a method which is 
reasonable. 

Before giving further examples of this courageous attempt to 
révolutionize our oriental orthography, it may be well to consider what 
is the general scope of the work itself, It appears that, some years 
azo, the Government of India, or the Court of Directors, determined 
on the compilation of a Glossary, which should comprise all the terms 
used in the Courts and’difices of India, as distinguished from the 
common words, which form the staple of each language, and compose 
the body of every common dictionary. What, for instance, Morti- 
mer’s Technical Dictionary of Commerce is to Johnson, this, compris- 
raf ss Sa technical terms, was to be to the dictionary of each of the 

oo of India. And here we must glance, on one side, at 
that tong tof languages ; on the other, at the particular qualifica- 
fions, which constitute any word an official term, and which should give ~ 
if admission into such a Glossary. 

Ten years ago the Punjab was still under the dynasty of Runjit 
Singh, and the forests of Pegu were still ruled by the Golden- 
footed —— The Arracan and ‘Tenasserim pr ovinces; how- 


— gat Mahratti, all >>? 

* tö the paris Geen family ; and in the farther South, the: < 
E ‘so-called Tamufian languages; Tamùl, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalim, — 
EE, áni All these languages, with their respective dialects and, 
furnished some peculiar terms, which claimed to be entered 
— ; but to carry out the work, in the most aici G 
each word in its own peculiar character, as Tg 
e, was a task which no one tiga Se es 2 2 
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forbes or Shakspeare’s Hindustsni Dictionary, Thomson’s Hindi 
Dictionary, in which, though by different methods, it has been well 
and satisfactorily executed. We shall see presently that of all the 
modes ever invented, that made use of is the worst. 
It was no such easy task to determine what properties constitute 
an official term, and admit their owner into the Glossary. In this 
matter, we regret to say, we have no assistance from the compiler, 
and such aid might reasonably have been expected, considering the 
difficulty of the questian, and the fact that one-half of every page 
in the Glossary-is left as a blank column, and headed “ for Sugges- 
tions and Additions: How the additions are to be furnished, 
without any guide to point out their nature, and distinguish the official 
from the non-official terms, is a question that must have puzzled 
any one, if such there were, to whom thig publication was forwarded 
for his corrections. z 
We can only glance cursorily at the conditions which are involved 
Di» this question. And first, if there is any class of words, winch 
. have a right to a place in ouz list, it is those terms which denote 
<f oces, whether civil or military,.and whieh are -of Indian origin. 
From whatever sources those official designations, which are recorded 
Ca in the Glossary, may have been derived, there remain. many behind. 
Any muster roll of irregular cavalry would furnish some 
contributions, and if we are entitled to learn, as we do from the ~~ 
Gloss: iry, that the Amba Rajahs are “ the assertors of the people's — 
‘rights; and that there are six of them in the island of Mindan 
» have a still more valid claim to be told. something of the Kardar 
of the Punjaub, and of the Billadar of Rajputana. Not less . — 
tial to our vocabulary than the foregoing are all strictly judicial and re- _ 
` venue terms, though we may remark, en passant, that such a phrase as” 
Re ae oy eas ank ere uncommon word musada 
ï has not feund a place. — 
/ Mohammedan law, among which we observe, for ins i rious 
kinds of legal donbt, ~Aubha, cre — “Hindu lew, u der 
which even so well known a treatise as the = tio: 
The next great department. of Government inanci 
















assignment of the revenues of a dist ict by 
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= en of 
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here perhaps our list of undisputed ciaims to admission ends, and it may 
be questioned whether agricultural, botauical, and medical terms, names 
of coins, weights and measures, of castes, of festivals, and of deities, 
have properly any place in such a compilation: Yet, as far as con- 
cerns the first, how sliall we get a perfect official vocabulary for all 
those provinces where the revenue system enters inte’ the utmost 
detail, without recording agricultural. terms ? How, without some 
botanical terms, shail we identify the agricultural products ? -~How, 
again, will the list be complete without such of the terms of medical 
jurisprudence as are commonly used in criminal trials ? If, however, 
we admit certain botanical terms, we do not want a botanical dictions 
F still less do we want sith vague information as is to be found in 
the Glossary, as, ““cyry, a green fruit of an aromatic flavour ;” or 
“zukkoom, a tree.” 
Some notice of coins, weights, and measures must be admitted, but 
it may be questionable whether the exact vaiue-of- each should be 
stated, or & mere general “Mention made of the name of each. A 
more difficult question is that regarding castes, religions, religion = 
festivals, and deities, the last three of which, excepting as giving 
rise to official holidays, can scarcely be placed under the head of 
official terms, however desirable it may be to collect and record all 
facts concerning them. ‘The same thing might be said of castes. 
~ We once aay — the ro hundre in l or, Elphin ——— and fund: 
= > "Was stated that thore « re p the neir! i nn 
— “those o different dag 
$ = the number i is endless. 
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wish to see sepoy popularly written after Gilchrist’s method, or 
tudgerow, after that of Jones. When custom has adopted and sanc- 
tioned a word, let its award be conclusive ; but where there is no cus- 
tom, where the object isto represent in a dictionary the true sounds and 
spellings of sever: al hungreds orthousands of words, there is no extuse 
for wilfully leaving tHe right path, and for ignoring the labours 
of all other lexicog rapher S. “More especially is this the case,. when 
the word in its native @haracter is not given ; when, in short, there is 
no check on the luxuriant fancies of a compiler, or on the number of 
sounds which he may call on one over-worked letter to represent. We 
give below some specimens taken from only a few pages of the 
Glossary, which will enable our readers to judge for themselves, whe- 
ther they will adopt the new method, or hold by one of the old ones. 
The English translation is only intendedéto identify the words. = 


Purdesse, stranger. Cofferman means an infidel, but ge- 
Perdah or Purdaw, curtain, perally used for negro; (Glossary.}) 
Savary for Sawarree, suite. Cyrusa “fruit, 
Shaher, city. . a| Chubdar, statf bearer, — 
Shakar, hunting. Kowi, Quol, Cowl, agreement. — 
Sheed, witness. ’ my Khurech, Khirch, ‘Kurich, — 
Shukesteh, writing. : — Khurcha, expense. ~ 
Sonott, see Sonaut. $ 

And elsewhere, bazee curch, kurch, or kherchi — — 


The last example exposes, in the most satisfactory manner, the ut- mere 
fer looseness of the system, if system it can be called, of the learned ~~ 
compiler of the Glossary. Here aremo less than six different ways: | 
of spelling the same shert word, most of them with a ‘magnanimous: 3 
disregard~ of the spelling of the original. In the Ege — 
ultumgau, hidmutgar, terzdge, and a host of others. - — — 


S Then. there is that —— AS is- of: Sere: 
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avoid, of ¢ for Eee — —— — 

— * Geeta, — poem. — — — i —— re x 

 Gehennum, hell. AEE ees IF -resumption of an — 
Gentoo, abindoo. ~ . * land, &e. 


— Sbe again with the common Canarese — 
- gueny, and the terms, cuy kanum patam; and — 
‘of kati. - We are tempted to ex of the whole 
We will conclude with one. further illustration, Pe 

he: —— Professd¥’s. Sanserit studies could- ‘save “the A 

— Bhami, | earth, from dismemberment, — — che 
gh distinoth Tei and. Vucealoo Jummed -aloo : -un 
ly: mes — —— globes 
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thesematters for himself. Whatever faults, however, the Glossary might 
have possessed, whether in the exclusion of valuable, or the admission 
ef worthless materials, they were all capable of correction, and the 
blank column for remarks invited such assistance ; but the faulty 
mode of spelling has rnined the whole undertaking, for no one surely 
would take the trouble to contribute words which are liable to 
be so distorted, and which when distorted, the contributor himself 
can scarcely recognize. We could ourselves supply several hundred 
terms to the Glossary, termsfully asappropriate and official as “* Caada, 
the temple of Mecca,” and such like ; but we can” assign no place 
for. them among the singularly spelt words of the learned Professor, 
and if adopted by him, they must in the process of adoption lose 
ali trace of tueir original spelling, and become no longer recognizable. 


~ 





_ Fortification; for Officers F. the Army and Students of i : 
History, with Tilustrations and Notes. By Lieut. Henry 
Yule, Bengal Engineers. Edinburgh and London. 1851. 


‘Tue author, of this volume, instead of spending the period of 
his furlough in idle and most wearisome lounging at Bath, or at the 
Tairi Se — Club, devoted a ———— of his — to the — 












Te much mistaken if itis not destined for — se ——— 
— of usefulness. It cannot be needful to point out the important 
s to every officer, to whatever “ arn?’ of the service he may belong 
= of ar aAa Sates aaa with the principles of Fortification. Nor is there 
" Shy danger in this case, of “a little knowledge” proving “a dangerous 
ning. » "The smallest amount of knowledse, provided only it be ac- 
so far s as it goes, is abundantly better than none at all. Rue - 
nsiderable — of ov a At this are ee 
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— — a dein specimen of our author’s style, we sahalla 
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But it is not only to military men that this book will prove useful. 
We are all interested in studying the history of the past and the pre- 
sent ; and howsoever it is to be with the future, itis certain that a main 
ingredient in past and contemporaneous history is the history of war. 
Now, without a knowledge at least of the meaning of the terms be- 
longing to the art of Fortification, it is impossible for any one to 
understand much of what every one reads: and without a good deal 
of knowledge more than this, it is impossible to form an intelligent 
judgment on subjects respecting whieh we do all form a judgment 
` from day to day. And to all who are desirous of attaining so much 
knowledge of these matters as will give’ an additional zest to their 
study of history, we can safely say that their purpese will-be best 
served by the per usal of the more popular chaptérs of the work be- 
fore us. 

If some knowledge of the principles of fortification be necessary, 
in order to the intelligent study of history, it is mo less evident that 
history itselfis at once the test and the illustrator of the soundness 
of these principles. Every instance of suctess, and every instance 
of failure, is equally valuable to the teacher of this art; and im pro- 
portion as a teacher is able to collect from all quarters. illustrations 
of his principles, and to expound the causes of success through means 
of attention to these principles, or in spite of inattention to them, 
and the causes of failure through neglect of them, or notwithstandi n 
attention to them, will his teaching ‘be both pleasing and profitable. 
And we are bound to say that we ‘do not at this moment recollecta = 
finer example of the wo which a naturally dry subject may be te 

rendered interesting, by Re exhibition of its principles applied in 
actual practice, tharis afforded by the volume before us. The author . 


shows a great extent of various readin ET great readiness in_ 
eae se at-xchich is most aj 


asures of pre 
priate to the elucidation of the matter in hand. I? would not be di 
gult to give instances of this felicity of illustration, bat we rat 
fer the student, be he civil or military, to the book itself.  — | 
Not tħe least attractive feature of the bock is the amount o 
‘graphical matter that it contains, and the admirably execute 
traits with which the chapters are headed. —— ev 
dene that can be done, if not to construct a royal road 1 
of knowledge, at least to skirt the way with flov 


„the studesit’s progress, as pleasant as the nature — 
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Brescia in 1512;* their house was plundered of what little it held, Whilst the 
widow, with her children, took refuge in tle cathedral This did not save them 
from the violence of the troopers, and little Nicholas got five severe wounds in the 
head and face, one Of which broke his jaws and disfigared him for life. It was 
long before he could speak plajnly again, and hence he acquired from his playmates 
_the soubriquet which he afterwards adopted as a surname. Before his father’s 
“déath, the child had a few months’ schooling ; and, when fourteen years old, he 


went of his own accord to a writing-master. The fees being payable by instal- 
“ments according to progress, when Michael had achieved the A, B, Ç, as far as K, 
his funds wero expended, and he could pay for no further tuition. After that,” 


he says, “I had never another master, but ever w orked in company with that 

daughter of Poverty w hose name is INDUSTRIA. 
~ In that good company Tartaglia studied to suc h good purpose as to reach the 
“highest rank among the mathematicians of his time. After teaching at Verona 
B. and Vicenza, he became professorg of mathematics in his native city, and afterwards 
pae. à 2 Venice, whare he died in 1557. His fame m: unly rests on his discover in 
gebra. In the solution of cubic equations he was the real inventor of the method 
























— as Cardan’s rule. It was communicated to the latter under a solemn pro- 
— eet aang a but published by him in a work of his own notwithstanding. 
— _Essay on Fortification forms one of the books of the collection of questions 
— ntioned, and consists of tw series of dialogues. In the first, held with 
— — —S Gabriel Tadino, Knight of Rhodes and Prior of Barletta, t — — — 
£s —— Tartaglia as to the possibility of the arf of ——— reaching a higher 
teh-of perfection than it had then ee ow exemplified, in the defences of 
rin. Òr. these he exhibits a plan, showing the place as a square bastioned fort, 


cavaliers in the middle of the curtains 
Á lis gives the knight to understand “that he sees very little merit in this 
— and that jt is deficient in six properties, which he considers essential to good 
for —*5* ‘These are : Ist, That the curtains should be so traced that they can 
only | "enemy tered obliquely. 2nd, The contour should be such that any —— sito. 
>o an n enc y's bat must always be nearer to some Rone of the Ds 
Re eanan Which t is intended to SUE ANRE aN mah Tepe 
l —— ‘to am artillery fire ) at least four distinct 
artain ould baso constricted that, if pii ił s , greate 
to | he enemy than before. 5th, That the place should be —— by soro 
e oy with Hoa ng a very moderate guard on the curtain to bafle any attempt 
oss and disgracé to the assailants. 6th, That to supply the 
h food, there should be such an strangement of Works as shail allow 
i be cing ealeivated under the gans of tho place, and protected from —— 
epson . The series concludes with. pledges on Nicholas’s part | = 
ple —— models showing how all these desirable ot jects can be abaia z 
nthe sec set of dialogues, Dr. Marc Antonio Moron ni ex —— 
osity — * n how the conditions are to be fulfilled. — — a 
in one of | hi proj — —* first — pie an poores 
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made mon without nose or ears, till by (hance onewas turned of in the possession 
of both, assuredly he would be considered by the rest as a very odd fellow. And 
so with my system. But be it as you will ; in fortification we want strength, not 
symmetry. 

The fulfilment of the paradoxical 4th condition is to be sought for in breaking 
the height of the escarp into two by a sort of berm wide enough to receive the 
ruins of the upper half of the wall when it is breached,* which he considers will 
render ascent more difficult instead of facilitating if ; whilst the loose stones struck 
by saoi shot from the flanks will fly about, dealing destruction among the assailants. 
How No. 6 is to be accomplished is not explained, and there appears nothing else 
in the tract worth mentioning. ; 

Tartaglia does not appear to have professed. fortification 2s an- engineer, but 
merely to have taken up the subject speculatively; as he did many others. 
of the articles in his Quesiti are devoted to the theory of gunnery, — as he 
says, he had never fired gun, bombard, musket, or arquebus ; others are ~ 4 the 
composition of gunpowder, on tactics, on surveying, and on mixed math 
subjects. He also published the first Italian translation of Euclid, and ma other 
mathematical works. 

One of his books treats of the method of raising sunken ships, and in it he 
gives one of the earliest descriptions of a “living-bell. He does not appearto — 
provide any means for replenishing the bell wit fresh air. — T, 




















There is even a quiet humour ijn some of our —— remarks, 
which renders hif work stil more attractive. — example, in speak= 
ing of various instances in which shells have been fired from holes 
dug in the’earth, he says in a note—* They turned the earth int — 
piece of ordnance. So have I seen, beside the hot springs of Jums 
notri, the Himalayan mountaineer excavate a tiny holiow in = 
hill side,. fill it with the fragrant weed, and use all earth Oe Pg 
bacco-pipe !” — 

We take leave of Mr. Yule with the expression of a’ hee P 2, t 
the success of this work may be in proportion to its —— 
this success y ————— kint to fresh efforts in the lite 

= — À — — as — — Te ; 
— ers 
— —— = * 
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= — Lecture delivers — 
man of his day the most — nar 
krit scholarship is far ahead of Sir w one 
ations: om pie Sanskrit Drama, he has s sh own ho 
scan peronea with al ve of phi 
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Of India acqnirable by their servants, apa to make the various races of Indis 
ell as present social condition, through 


Text Society some years since, from a MS. furnished by the Rey. Mr. Stevenson 5 


no Warran m those writings upon which 
> be based. Thé religion of the Vedas and 
‘the present day are totally different things. 
t ven affirm positi 
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satisfied with either of our performances and we shall no doubt soon haye a ver- 
sion in that language, more congenial ‘to the speculative spirit whith renders Ger- 
man scholars such unsafe guides, in spite of their unquestioned learning and 
indefatigable industry. 
Sanscrit literature in other departments has not’ been very assiduously cultivated 
in this country. The text and translation of a drama—the Vikramorvasi— 
have been printed—the text by Professor Williams, the translation by Mr. Cowell. 
A very useful work, a Dictionary (English and Sanscrit), has been published by 
Professor Williams, which will be a great help, not only to the study of the lanz 
guage, but to translators of European works, and of the sacred Scriptures espe- 
cially, not only into Sanscrit, but also into the vernacular Indian dialects, which: 
depend entirely upon’ Sanscrit for the expression of new and unfamiliar ideas. Ag 
Paris, the excellent edition of the Ramayana, edited by Professor Gorresio, and 
published at the expense of the King of Sardinia, 1s completed in five handsome 
volumes, to which the editor has added two of nis Italian wanslations. ‘The text 
of the Mimansa Sutras of Jaimini, very handsomely printed, is ın progress at 
Berlin, edited by Dr. Goldstiicker, who has also engaged to publish a trauslation 
of the Mahabharata, and, in concert with myself, a new edition of my Dictionary, 
to be published at Berlin. At Breslau Professor Stenzler has reprinted the text of 
the Laws of Yajnavalkya—the text of the work well known in India as the Mitak= 4 
shara, the chief legal authority everywhere, except in Bengal ; and from Leipsic we y 
haye just received a new Sanscrit Grammar by Professor Benfey. An interesting © 
series óf works has been printed at Athens, in which we have the two most perfect 
forms of speech brovght into friendly contact, Sanscrit and Greek ; and the lan- 
guage of Homer and Herodotus is employed to interpret that of Bhartri Hari and 
yasa, A Greek gentleman, a man of letters, Demetrius Galanus, lived 
years and died at Benares : during his residence there he amused his leisure with 
the study of Sanscrit, and the translation of several Sanscrit works into classical 
Greek. On his death his papers were sent to Athens, where the translations of ; 
the Balabharata Itihasa Samuchchaya, the Bhagavat Gita, and Satakas of Bhartn- 
hari have been printed under the care of M. ‘Typaldos, the Superintendant of the 
Public Library, ‘The metamorphosis of Sinserit into Greek presents nothing” > © 
strange or unnatural. As illustrative of the present religious practices of the |)” 
Findus I may notice a series of delineations by — Belnos, published under ~ 
the patronage of the Court of Directors, representing the attitudes of the Brah- 


- mans in the performance of their daily devotions ; attitudes we have most 









often witnessed, but of which a definite notion could be formed only throu 

a graphic description as this work Sapplies. <= - i - pees aly = 
He then proceeds to give us some — i satis E 

in India, and the following particulars respectin; India:— 
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Besides the laudable efforts which are being made in India to pre 
rials of antiquity, very meritorious activity. there in the 


yr am e | 


) e respects, 
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to the party. 
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placing within the reach of orientalists ing Europe works which, as long as they 
exist in manuscript only, are either not procurab Je at all, or are to be. consulted 
only by a distant and expensive journey to London and Oxford, Paris, Berlin, or 
Vienna. The example thus set by the Asiatic Society of Calcutt: a is about to be 
followed by that of Paris. <At Benares, also, the most commendable activity is 
exhibited in connexion with the improyements of native education, under the 
intelligent and experienced supervision of Dr. Ballantyne, the Principal of the 
Benares College. To this we owe the publication of the text and translation of an 
original Sanscrit Grammar, the Laghu Siddhanta Kaumudi, and the announce- 
ment of the publication of the great source Of all Sanscrit grammar, the aphorisms 
of Panini, with the most celebrated tommentaries. The main object of Dr. Bal- 
lantyne’s labours is, however, to_ familiarize the rising gener: tion of the Brahmans 
especially, with the philosophical goctsnes of Europe, in concurrence or contrast 


With their own metaphysics and | ; and with this view he has published Lec- -~ 
tures on’ the aya, Vedanta, and Sakha systems, comparing their doctrines 
with those of Aristotle, Whateley, Berkeley, and Mill, and the Sutras, or dogma- 


tic principles of the six philosophical Systems of India, both texts and translations ; 
the object being two-fold—to make} on the one hand, those Brahmans, who study 
Sanscrit solely or principally, aware that the subjects to which they attach most 
value are as well or better understood in Europe, and, on the other, to render those 
who are studying English conversant also with their own philosophical systems : 

e two classes will then be able to discuss and compare their “respective notions, 
to the improvement of both, instead of being, as they are at present, mutually 

unintelligible. - It is only by being doubly armed that the native English scholar 
can hope to exercise any influence whatever upon his countrymen, oF extend be- 
yond his own person the benefits of enlightened cultivation. To expect to accom- 
plish the diffusion of knowledge in India through English alone, were as reason- 
able as to expect that a cripple deprived of the use of both his legs, should hobble 
along npon a single crutch. 

Although not altogether idle, European scholars in India Jave not of late done 
much for Oriental literature ; yet there is much to do, especialiy in consequence of 
the recent oe to our territory and grammars and dictionaries of the dia- 
lects of the Punjab and frontier districts are essential to the due discharge of 
public duty. e only recent contributions to the literature of these regions 
are a Dictionary, English and Punjabee, by Captain Starkey, and the trans- 
lation of the Vichitra Nataka, one of the scriptural books of the Sikhs, by Captain 

Siddons. In the south, a new edition of Major Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary 
“2 is in progress, as is a new dictionary of Telugu, by Mr. Charles Brown. To 
a ohammedan literature an important contribution has been commenced by lor, 
$ — in a new and authentic life of Mohammed, of which the first part is 


= be. —— of native scholars, who are — to make abundant use of the agen- 















bye whi is — — to the 
OF the productions of the litho phi lic pre 
have been recently sent to the library of 
n works, executed at Agra, Delhi, Benares, 
a wnpore. On ‘proportionably numerous works have 
from Bareilly i Enakmen. Sone of these are translations of English — 
e far great igive: are the works that are most highly esteemed by 
sompositions of celebrated writers on grammar, logic, metaphysics, 
stry, law and —— The Mohammadans especially have published a 
ersié al works, in explanation and vindication of their creed, and va- 
ir most venerated traditions. The dispatch of books I have just 
than three editions of the Koran, two with interlinear 
? Now Lremomber the time: when the Matilavis of Caléutta 
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looked upon the printing of the Koraf as a profane desecration of the Sacred 
volume, and were as jealous of its being translated into any vernacular dialect, 
as the Church of Rome ever was of the translation of the Bible into the vul 
tongue. In Gengal and the South of India a like active multiplication of popular 
works, chiefly poetical, and translations from Sanscrit, is taking place., There is 
nowhere much atte mpt at originality, but the constant employment of the press 
indicates 2 state of mental fermentation, which, like the Indian churning of the 
ocean, may in due season bring jewels to the surfaee—the gems of creative fancy 
and independent thought. 

He then presents us with some infermation regarding China, and 
concludes with s6me remarks on the importance of the study of 


Oriental subjects by educated men in Europe. 
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Index to Books and Papers on the Physical Geography, Pa i 
and Statistics of India. By George Buist, L. L. D- e 
Bombay, 1852. same 
In point of real practicalntility, this is one of the ‘moat important 
publications that we have had an opportunity of welcoming to exis- 5 
tence for a long time. Every day there are multitudes of persons 
enquiring where they can get information on this subject and that; 
and racking their brains in vain attempts to recollect where they read — 
some article which they wish to refer to. This Index will materi — 
aid all enquirers into Indian subjects. Editors especially are laid ~~ 
under a deep obligation by Dr. Buist, and will have occasion to — 
feel gratitude to him almost every day of their lives. - g 2 
The plan of the Jndex is admirable. It is intended-to. contain — 
- references to all the works relating to the Physical_Geogra : oe 2 
quities, and Statistics of India that exist, and also to all articles on — 
‘subjects, that are to be found in the Asiatic Researches, the « 
of the Asiatic Societies of London and Bengal, the Gle: 
Science, the transaetions of the variéus Societies which p 
have published, transactions, the various periodicals of 1 
Presidencies, and the Selections from the Public Records and 
pondence, now published by the several Gover 4 
Seen at once that this plan is veryucomprebensivey aud 
“execution would be a task of exceeding magnitude. ' 
the execution is not perfect, is only to express in other 
the t human powers are circumscribed. “It is not ass 
` Carpi the t we — — out a few 
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at all, or such as, relatingto Indi, cannot be considered as con- 
nected either with its Physical Geography, its Antiquities, or its 

















Statistics. As examples of the former class, we may, confining l 
ourselyes to the first letter of the alphabet, instance the follo wing :— $ 
Africa, Expedition to the coast of. Lond. As. Trans., vol. i. 161. 
Eastern, Commercial and Geographical view of. Dr. Bird, Bom. Geo. J 
Trans., 1840, vol. iii. 112. 
— - Observations during a voyage of research on the east coast of, from Cape 
Guardafui south tothe Bland of Zanzibar Capt. of he Smee and Lieut. 
Hardy. Ibid. 1841—1844, vol. yi. 23. 
Remarks on the N. E. coast of, and the varions tribes by which it iş- ? 
t inhabited. Lieut. C. P. Rigby, 16th Regt. Bo. N L Ibid, 69. a 
Altai Mountains, in Central Asia. Lond Geol. ‘Trans. , vol. 5®. 4 
-~ Amirantes and Seyschelles Islands, Major Sterling’s account of. Bom Geo. 4 
— Trans., vol ii. 22. į 
Anthology, Persian, Lond. As. Tfans , 1818, vol vi. rad 
= - Apples of Sodem.—Dr. Rébertson on. Edin. Phil. JL, 1842, vol. xxxii. 20. KE 
` ae Wadi, a deep valley running betwixt the top of the Gulf of Akaba and 2 k 
= thẹeDead Sea; 105 miles in — ,and abont ten in width ; summit i 
—— -level above the sea 495 feet. lson’s Lands of the Bible, vol i i. Trond. È 
Geo. Trans. eat 
Petermann on the River Jordan, Lond. Geo. Trans., 1848. — n 
— Carless’ Survey of the Gulf of Akaba. (see Carless), 
= Goal found in. Newbold. Bl. As. Trans. 
—— Assal Salt lake of, on the N. W. coast of Africa, near Tadjourra; an old vol- 3% 
E +. ~~ eanie crater ; water 500 feet above the level of the sea, nearly converted T 
* —— into salt. Harris's Highlands of Æthiopia, vol. i. Bom. Geo. Trans., vol. H 
SSi — - yi. 324 (see Kirk, Barker.) ae 
— and Persia. Ancient history of. Lond. As. Trans., vol, v.. 217. - l É 





Travels in. Layard. Lond. 1849, 2 yols. - with atlas ASS lates, 
nomical— Method of calculating the mocn’s | i des 
~ tude As. Res., vol i, 320. l — — 
Remarks on artificial horizon. Rouben Barros Ibid- 327. 
— Correction of the lunar method of finding longitude. Reuben Bou ro; 
E ered — 1393.9; — 
ipses of Jupiter’s satellites. Reuben Burrow. Ibid, vol. ii. 483. Čr 





is ** might be still farther much extended, without going beyond c7 j 
ds of the first letter“of the alphabet: , ~ With, “respec to FF 
m — — do relate to India, granting that B y, FE 
————— may. be included , 
story 2 5B} a * 
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d This last entry is evidently ‘nade in^a quizzical Spirit, ahd we 
cannot deny that the temptation was strong. to “take æ rise out of ~ our 
Calcutta savants, when they gravely chronicled (as we suppose from 
the referetice they did) the * great advantages” of Miss Eden’s4ea- 
parties ! ; 

As to the omissions, still keeping ourselves to the first letter 
of the alphabet, we notice that under the heading “Aborigines 
of India,” no reference is made to the many excellent articles res- 
pecting the various tribes that haye appeared for the Jast twenty 
years in the pages of the Calcutta Christian Observer z and which 
taken altogether, give the best account of these tribes that is any 
where ‘to be found; that while our own articles on= the “Acts 
of the Governor General in Council,” on ‘*‘ Mr. Adam’s Reports on 
thé State of Education in Bengal and Behar,” on “ Mr. Kaye’s History 
of the War i in Affghanistan,” on the “ Annals of the Bengal Presi- 
dency,” on the measurement of the Indian ‘* Are of the Meridian,” on ~ 
s the * < Bengal Artillery,” on the * Astronomy of the Findus,” om hae 
Hoisington’s xx Orientat Astronomy,” and on “the Courtland Camp ote 
< of _Ausenngzebe,” are duly registered, (though not in all cases with strict 
accuracy), no noticeis taken of the articles which we find, — — A 

t the table of contents of our past numbers, on the following sūbjects, 3 
< Amirs of Sindh,” the “ Administrations of Lord Wilfam Bentinck 
and Lord Ellenborough, — IU: — of the Hindus,” * the Life = 











P y | 
+: ee ape a of the — —— Is ¢ 
~~ perusal, we shall not confine ee etter 
- þet. Passing over mere typographical e whi 
{ rather numerous—and such mistakes as. j 
-` for arsinoe—and mistakes of names, —such as he GHEE: 
on Oriental Astronomy reviewed in our pages some ye: 
formed d.from Hoisington into Anderson ; and § coe 
l Lieut. Ba — -Wwe notice one or two” 
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1833. It ought probably % to be thet Calcutta Observer, of which we 
think we have heard. 
The last of these slips that we shall mention is one that we are 
_-Somewhat*surprised to find a man of so extensive information as 
Dr. Buist committing. : 


<a Shore, Sir John, afterwards Lord .<Teignmontb. Notes on Indian Aars; 
Lond, 2 vols. Accouht of Nepaul, As. Res. “vols. ii. 307, 383 Sp AVG), OBL Fvie-2. 


Æ ‘That Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, after the 
example of- the > estimable, Captain Cuttle, pretty “extensively ** over- 
. = hauled Indian affairs,” and made sundry “notes” on them, is proba- | 


— 


bly true ; but the author of @he notes on Indian affairs was his younger 
son; a Bengal civilian, who never attained a place either in the 
es _ Baronetage « or the Peerage. = 
oie — Take it for all in all, this is a valuable work, and will not fail to 


pe call forth the gratitude of multitudes of the students of Indian affairs 
ee ee author. He réegardd it merely as a beginni 
= a foretaste of wiiat he will provide fo OF US; fife and health be . 
p safed to him. With reference to the magnitude of the task that he has 
= undertaken, and the satisfactory, progress that he has made in its 
F ézecution—with reference to the multitude of the official engage- 
_ ments in the midst of which he has contrived to find leisure for so 
extensive research—and (as we are sorry to learn from his preface) 
th reference to the fh — — by which these researches’: = 
interrupted, he “might a Cee ee lage of 
— on—** Ne ninibus spei fieri posse putamus 
exemplo } proprio ; Sa hoc dicimus, sed 
aes Pate dictu sit. es qui diffidant, me videaat hominem in — 


Di — ta h 


~ hor mines  etatis mex civilibus negotiis occupatissimum, nec firma 
I um valetudine (quod magnum habet temporis dispendium), 

; in hoc re plane protopirum, et vestigia nullius secutum, neque 
a cum ullo mortalium ` communicantem ; et — nes 
t; * ingressum, et, ingenium rebus „submitte en 
— —— — — SSE 
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srobably no country in the world ——— — — 
India, anc rtaj kers is no department of- literature 
an be chal e comparison with our European 
efor — itis really a work of r 
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mation on subjects of interest and »importance.~ The chrounleateds 
table is not a mere yegister of dates, but a brief compendium of 
Indian history. The accBunt of the Home Government of India, 
and the paper entitled “ Bombay under seven administrations, from 
1819 to 1848,” we can scarcely regard without feelings too mear 
akin, we fear,toenvy. They would havesuited our own pages admirably. 
As we have not been fortunate enough*o obtain them, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with extracting a single passage from the former of 
them, in corroboration of views we lately expressed with reference 
to the double Govérnment, and the relation that subsists - between 
the Board and the pe Court.” 


pes ia 


— > 

We have already exposed the childish, but it seems imdispensable, < sumbrance 
of * previous communications, * by which harmony betwixt the Board of Control 
and the India House is secured. “‘ My darling,” seid a doting mother to a spoilt 
daughter, “ you really must learn to do what I bid you, at all events before people 
J let you have your own way at home, but really before people you must pro- ~~ 
mise to be obedient.” —“ Well, mamma, I will promise to do what you bid me sem; 


rå 


sw b 
th ets le 









p but then you miust pr omise not to ask me to do any thing, but. what ~ — 
like to do at any rate,” was the reply?“ We mean to send you,” Sais We C haitman, s S 
£ fc despatch like the draft I enclose, tell Py „what ae thin vious come — — 
4 munication,”’— peoye tie President, “ out-the first „and alterrall 
J Reverand Win do Niol “Dis is duly aftonded to, anda despatch | framed — 
i accordingly, with which, of course, Cannon Row is content,” — 
— 









We have not seen the previous Numbers of this series of TEATE = 
] but if the author gæs on, varying the contents, as ‘he promises- to 
| do,-from year to year, he will in the course of a short time prodig a 
series of year-books of great and permanent yale: ; : 










— scorned Dorina past eae Pe 
we need do no — than acknowledge th 
art. It contains.a clear and distinct history of the 

Jolleges, Wik; — and Sanskrit Colleges, and 
Yaleutta ; the Hoogly, Dacca, Kishnaghur, Bannvent $ 
— ; the Medical College, Calcutta, and the R 
per oor. has done well in abstracting 

: —— from the- — n: 
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Formulary, or Compendium of Formule, Recipes ani | Preserip- 
tions, in use @f the Park Street Dispensary, — to the 
Calcutta Native Hospital. By Duncan Stewart, M. D., Që: 
&c. Calcutta, 1853. : 


Tars little work cannot fail to be useful to all medical men, both 
in their hospital and domestic practice. It contains a list of medical 
preparations, in the state id which they ought ta. be kept in readiness 
by the apothecary. Iustead of writing the preseription at length, 
the physician has only to indicate the formula to be « aaa As 
an example of the saving of time that will thus be effected, we need 
only quote a single prescription. In he ordinary way, the medical 

2 practitioner who wished towrder an* “‘ Aperient Digestive Pill,” would 
require to write as follows -— 


+: b gale ins 
— Bs ae ith E RS ETE ersrenananetntsn ; 





* * — — om Resin ...< <4 «* ee ewetes 
4 Extract Rhubarb - aa eae sosro aa is Re 
—— Eanan Oil of ———— * 
Liquor FPotasso. — TAT ISETI . 
y — ‘Div. in vil. XxXiv. 
Pe en E, 
— attic, - ~- SGN.. One pill daily. 









nstead of this, with Dr. —— Eria ìn his hand, he ha 
or 7 write «Form 1 5 the thing is done. The amount 
eee oF e — ‘there i 
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Selections from the Records oy the Bengal Government, Nos. 
VITE -VELI EX Se o ° z 


Selections from ihe Records of the Government of India (Home 
Department.) Published by authority, No. I., Papers on the 
Proposed Railway in Bengal, 


We are glad to perceive, that the, publication of the selections 
from the records Uf the Bengal Government goes on so well. We 
last noticed No. VE, and now we have before us Nos. Vi.— 
containing Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s report on the construction of the a 
Electric Telegraph (No. VII.) ; Mr. Oldham’s report of the examina- 
tion of the districts in the Damuda valley and Beerbhum (No, VIIL); wie? 2 
Dr. Falconer’s report on the teak forests of the Tenasserim provinces — 
(No. LX.) ; and-Mr. Simms’s report on the establishment of water- ak 
works to supply the city of Calcutta (No. X.). Of No. we ho Di ees, 


to make Nos, VTT. and IX.the subjects of articles : ; — 
to require particular notice z t pr A hei eto e con- — 


—_ fine ourselveste-w stort notice oF No, VITI — 
: “We need not say a word as to the exceeding Jein 


plying Calcutta with water. Mr. Simms recommends that a 
ply should be brought from the river above Pulta Gaut ; — e 
water should be raised by a steam-driven pump from about the midc 
of the river, and delivered into two reservoirs on — th 
ìt should thence be conve yed, throtigh a canal, —— 
Barrackpore road to Ballygatchea ; that there it — paon 
stored in a reservoir, and thence “ forced by steam Į 
A gading through the city, with a pressure that y would d li 
-< elevated ns ir —— — p 
which re sats th 2 of Calcutta at 230,000, anc 
thirty gallons a: E per cent, fo 
geacien, — 1 require T , Sa 
eet of water per day. Now, — zh we 
to solve the insoluble probiep oF 
pretty confidertt a the 
much nearer the truth, and 
= this kind to estimate the —— — 
— Lhe is is Mr. Simms’s estimate c 


































he 
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now pay to their bhisties, and he supposes that the occupants of 
every house of two or three stories would, in this way, pay eight 
rupees ; those of every house of one story, four rupees, and those of 
every hut, four annas per month, thus :— 


6,000 two and three-storied houses, averaged at per mensem, 





eight rupees eat — ens * Rs. 48,000 

9,000 one-storied houses, average four rupees k Ti F 26.000 

51,000 huts, average each four annas en owe — 12,750 

i ais 96,750 

‘ * * 

——— 12 

— e E =- — — * 

— F 1,161,000 * 

— — — — 

= = Or £116,100 per annum 


Now the working expenses, being £55,490, this leaves £60,620, or 
= "upwards of nine per cent., as return for the origina l outlay. 
= =: We know how easy it is to make out an estimate on paper, shewing 
almost any desired result ; dccording to an oft-quoted saying ofa 
wan, that<“nething-+< so false, as fi 
we think, that a reasonable“ po might be entertained tat the 
ae would pay, and we fink that if a Company were formed, 
the Government might safely guarantee a return to Taaa of four- 
- and-a half or Sve per cent. on their capital for the first tw enty years. 
‘here would be no difficulty in raising the sixty-seven lakhs of ru- 
pees 3 on these — the blessing conferred en the — 
E ne“ metr —— — e inestim Wet 5 
this matter, — sd, ne 
allowed te * —* without action taken P -A =e 
The Government of India has now followed the good resample 
L€ dinate Governments, and has produced the first No. 
| is records. It Consists of six reports ; one by 
3, | ro by Major Kennedy, two by Mr. Turnbull, and one — 
_ Majo or Bakes er. ere is a fine spirit of energy apparent in 
Lese reports seems ta us to Alford goad security for the 
osecut n of the work of railway communitenta 
* ion hat — like thes Bong sele 
di Japs nd pls i , and tha t 
“ats nce rr i s 4 ne pub ic 


LLL CC >) 






























— 
At ic a ee 





W emales, by a native. 
Ines ` <, translated by 
Böok, le ee 


t native. 
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Sdrabali, a —— of India, by an native. 
Aruwnadoy, or Line upon line, & simple Historical Account, of Ge- 
nesis, Exodus, ee. &c., by a lady. a = 
Shuketihas. Parrot Fales : moral stories, by a native. 
arsea Itihas. Persian Tales from the English of W. Keane's. : 
Meghdhut. ‘The Cloud Messenger, a poem trom the Sanskrit bp -ian 
a native. rS 
Phulmani o Karuna. - The history of a native woman, by a lady. 
Gyanarunadoy, a Magazine containing much information on 
Vedantism and general knowledge, by a native. ; eed 2 4 
Vishcabilokana, a weekly Magazine, by a native. eee 
Vajea Bastu, 2nd part Combes’ Constitution of Man, by a native. * 
Pashvabali, Natural History, by a native, * 
Bharatbarshya Naksa. Map of India, by Rajendra oe 
Lilé Manjan, a Puranic work, by a native. — 
Agdthos. Wilberforce’s Agathos, or Sunday Tales, 
Punditbargeshu Nibedanpatra. Letter to Pundits. æ 
Bhadrarjun, a Hindu Drama, by + es 
iguonnr Ramayana Puranic book, by a native. ae — = A 3 
Selection from agali ——— Ist pa 
Sangit Mala. Songs by a zemiñdar of Rangpur. 
Rasarasamrita, a Puranic work, by a native. — 
Fyákárán Darpan, a Bengali Grammar in — 
Granthabali, alist of 1 ,400 Bengali books, 
Gyanoday, a weekly paper, by a native. 
Pétabali, a selection of historical and moral stiles for yout 
Gita Pustuk, a hymn- -book for Native Christians, — 


Missionaries. — 
a> Nutan Panji ta, by Sail — 
P - Sukumar — tale, by a hating. 
| j rtibriča Upei ik Prize pee on | 
i their husbands, by a Pandit — TS 
; Yog Vüshista, a philosophic — 
Gatileo —— — 
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Prarthana Nidarsan. Manual of Pray 
Guruiatva. Exposure of the gic ‘and a 


‘<= 
“etk 
A 
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Gyan Pradip. Moral Tales, part 2, 

Prévrihand pustuk.- English Praysr-book, revised translation. 

Atma Tatva Vidyeapa Vedantic work. 

Vedanta Darshan. Ditto. 

Lalita Madhav. On Krishna’s worship, by a Vaishnavite. 

Nil Madhav. - Ditto. 

Bhakia Mala. ‘The devotees of Vishnu. 

Svabhib Darpan. On Natural Theology. 

Such is a list of Bengali, works published within the last 
twelve months, fifty-two in number, original puvlications never 
before in print and these’ chiefly by natives. There are others — 
also, not in this list. This irdicates that the native mind is at work 
in its own Ixnguage, that it is awaking from the sleep of ages, 
fromthe stupor arising from the times when Musulmans used 
every effort to extirpate the vernacular and to establish the Persian ; 
—a foreign element ; but Persian, after four centuries of forced rule . 
in Bengal, has disappeared here; whereas the once — Bae * 

suming its proper influcnte.. _. — — * — 

To notice these books in full would Seoupy S othe aoe — We 
bring them forward at present as Allustrations of the tandarts of 
the native mind, and as suggesting ‘that the friends of. Christian edu-, 


cation should take their due abars in the publicagions of the Meee — 






For . 3 
Aesha | Se E “Ayesha. 


pen. Batala. a e a ——— Ibn Baruta 
s Hon,” 


t quotation, read the Stond lina first. 
s.. dialectical peculiarities ....... and dialectical peculiarities, — 
BA AA e traditions .... noticed iytho sas done ; 
Barpo E ee REPEALED. © 2 aki 





